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PREFACE 


The  subject  of  this  book  is  one  that  in  itself  is  so 
inspiring,  and  possesses  for  the  most  ordinary  traveller  such 
countless  attractions,  that  the  effort  to  commit  to  pen  and 
brush  some  of  its  delights — so  varied,  so  unique— needs  no 
apology.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  with  a  genuine  fear  that 
T  am  allowing  such  a  record  to  appear  before  the  public, 
knowing  how  great  are  my  shortcomings,  and  how  man}^  my 
failures.  Humble  though  this  effort  is,  I  shall  not  regret  the 
kind  permissions  given  me  to  see  and  know  some  of 
these  charming  homes,  and  again  to  attempt  some  sHght 
description  of  them,  if  pleasure  can  be  afforded  to  those  who 
have  not  had  the  happiness  to  share  with  me  such  delights — 
or  if  the  book  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  know  and  own 
them,  as  a  keepsake  of  Nature's  generosity,  in  her  liberal 
bestowal  of  so  much  true  and  ever  varied  enjoyment,  both 
for  the  eye  and  mind. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  pleasure  to  look  into  these 
histories,  and  to  jot  down  a  few  of  their  most  memorable 
points  ;  and  I  desire  to  offer  my  heartiest  thanks  to  those 
who  have  so  kindly  aided  me  in  such  investigations  My 
information  has  been  obtained  from  the  British  Museum, 
where,  from  the  countless  shelves  of  the  Reading  Room, 
Stores  of  historic  lore  and  descriptive  knowledge  can  be 
found  ;    also  from  the  delightful  volumes  which  seem  to  have 
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no  limit  on  any  given  subject  one  may  desire  to  study  at  the 
London  Librar}'  in  St.  James'  Square  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  from  the  good  friends  who  have  put  both  books, 
manuscripts,  sketches,  old  pictures  and  photographs  at  my 
disposal  ;  as  well  as  to  my  kind  Publisher,  who  has  afforded 
me  all  the  help  in  his  power,  and  carried  out  so  carefully  my 
wishes  regarding  the  illustrations. 

The  Earl  of  Camden  has  very  kindly  supplied  me  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Bayham  Abbey  ;  Lord 
Sackville  has  written  nearly  the  whole  chapter  on  Knole  ; 
and  Mr.  Colyer  Fergusson  has  done  the  same  for  Ightham 
Mote.  Lady  Henry  Neville  ;  Muriel,  Lady  de  la  Warr  ; 
and  Mrs.  Cazalet,  are  amongst  those  who  have  thus 
helped  me. 

Under  this  load  of  Obligation,  and  with  every  apology 
for  many  defects  in  the  volume,  I  hand  it  overto  my  readers, 
requesting  them,  without  severe  criticism,  to  accept  as 
favourably  as  possible  what  has  been  on  my  part  a  real 
labour  of  love. 

E.    R.    HOPE. 


Tunbridge  Wells. 


THE     PANTILES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


ON   the  borders   of    Kent,    we    find  a  sweet 
chapter    of    old-world    life,    bright    with 
to-day's  sunshine,  gay,  fresh  and  breezy 
with    to-day's    winds    of    heaven,     while     to-day's 
grassy  commons,  stretching  on  and  on   before  us, 
give  to  the  tired  Londoner  the  feehng  of  nature's 
boundless  expanses.      Here  the  knoUs  and    rismg- 
grounds,    dips   and    hollows,    interspersed    by    the 
grandest  old  grey  rocks,  which  stand  out  m   bold, 
proud  reUef  as  monuments  of  all  tniie,   speak  to 
US  of  history,  and  silently  teil  their  own  tale  of  the 
past.     As    the    common    Stretches    far    away    into 
Space,  we  see  the  blue  vistas  of  distance,  the  soft 
horizon    of     hilly    country    that    lies     beyond     the 
wooded    Valleys    at    their    feet,   and   the   delicious 
playground  of  bracken,  covering  the  nearer  slopes, 
and  interspersed  with  masses  of  gorse,  quite  golden 
in  the  spring. 
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Whilst  all  this  rural  beauty  remains  in  its 
perfectly  wild,  unspoilt  condition,  across  the  upper 
and  common  land,  down  below  in  the  hollows,  and 
across  the  sloping  ground  to  the  east,  we  perceive 
that  our  lovely  surroundings  have  become  a 
populär  resort !  for  in  one  direction  we  can  see 
the  red  tiles  and  gray  slated  roofs  of  houses, 
interspersed  by  trees.  The  cup,  or  hollow,  how- 
ever,  where  the  groups  of  old  slated  roofs  may  be 
seen,  has  its  history  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
Word;  for  here  lie  hidden  the  iron  Springs,  with 
the  two  Century  tale  of  health  and  strength 
ministered  through  their  refreshing  tonic.  And 
for  many  many  years  quite  a  centre  of  fashionable 
resort  for  visitors  from  all  points  of  the  compass. 
What  tales  the  old  walls  of  the  Pantiles  could  teil 
if  only  stones  were  given  tongues  !  And  the 
pavement  we  tread  so  lightly  now,  could  we  but 
read  it,  contains  no  mean  page  of  history.  Multi- 
tudes  of  human  beings  have  trodden  and  re-trodden 
its  lengths,  leaving  us  fragmentary,  and  sometimes 
more  voluminous  accounts  of  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  their  life  struggles,  their  love  stories,  and 
their  ambitions  Indeed,  we  are  told  of  one 
courtier  who  lost  the  royal  favor  lastingiy  through 
his  vagaries  and  flirtations  at  these  festive  scenes, 
his    name    having    become    too    notorious    in    his 
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enjoyments.  x\nd  yet,  perhaps  he  was  no  worse 
than  others  ;  but  the  li,qht  of  palace  friendships 
would  not  permit  of  such  pubHcity  ;  and  the 
proprieties  of  the  "  Wells  "  must  admit  of  some 
limit.  x\t  any  rate,  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  of 
which  our  natural  curiosity  would  fain  lift  mystery's 
curtain,  there  must  have  been  no  end  of  life  and 
interest,  sport  and  fun,  intercourse  and  animated 
social  life.  Glimpses  of  it  reach  us  in  history's  page, 
and  gleam  through  those  leafy  trees,  and  whisper 
musically  the  tones  of  which  w^e  can  only  catch  a 
passing  sound.  Yes  !  the  Pantiles  even  now  teil 
their  own  tale  to  the  reader  of  past  social  history. 

But  we  must  go  back  still  further  than  these 
days  of  gaiety  in  the   i8th  Century,   if  we  want  to 

know  the  early  history  of 
this  favorite  resort, — back 
to  the  days  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, when  she  visited  the 
mansion.  This  visit  was 
evidently  not  one  of  unmiti- 
gated  enjoyment,  for  Lord 
Burghley  describes  the 
1/  event  thus, — "  The  Quene's 
majesty  hath  had  a  hard 
begynning  of  a  progress  in 
the   Weld  of  Kent,    and  namely  in  some  part  of 
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Sussex,  where  suerly  are  more  wondross  rocks  and 
vallyes,  and  much  worss  ground  than  is  in  ye 
Peek." 

A  hundred  years  later  the  Springs  were 
discovered,  which  were  afterwards  to  become  so 
notable. 

Eridge  Castle  (then  occupied  by  Lord 
Abergavenny),  in  the  year  1630  was  visited  by 
Lord  North,  a  courtier  of  James  L,  who,  in  a  very 
delicate  state  of  health  had  come  down  from 
London  to  stay  with  his  friends  for  change  and 
rest.  In  riding  one  day  from  Eridge  to  Tonbridge, 
he  passed  a  marshy  spot,  of  which  the  clay  had  so 
red  a  colour,  that  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  stop, 
alight  from  his  horse,  and  examine  the  stränge 
peculiarities  of  the  soil,  and  the  water  that  bubbled 
through  it.  He  feit  convinced  that  there  were 
mineral  properties  there,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
analysis,  secured  specimens  of  both  soil  and 
water.  His  anticipations  proved  correct.  A  stream 
of  strong  mineral  quality  was  springing  up  in  the 
hollow,  its  iron  tonic  with  its  well-known  medicinal 
qualities,  became  to  himself  a  veritable  health- 
giver ;  and  he  determined  to  reside  in  its  im- 
mediate  vicinity.  But  the  matter  did  not  rest 
here,  for  he  informed  his  friends  of  the  discovery 
he  had  made  •    and  even  at  this  early  date^  visitors 
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began  to  journey  hither  and  regularly  partake 
of  these  waters.  Tents  were  pitched  on  the 
Commons  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  who  desired 
the  strengthening  waters.  Very  soon  after  this 
discovery  Queen  Henrietta  paid  her  first  visit,  and 
continued  to  spend  some  weeks  every  year  in  a 
simple  rustic  fashion,  daily  partaking  of  the 
Chalybeate  waters  at  the  "  Pantyles,"  as  they  were 
called  later.  This  name  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  derivation  from  the  earthenware  "  pans "  or 
"  pots  "  which  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  which  were  used  eventually  for  a  pavement 
around  the  Springs.  After  a  time,  instead  of  tents, 
small  houses  were  used  on  wlieels,  which  used  to 
be  brought  from  Tonbridge  for  the  convenience  of 
the  Court  and  many  distinguished  visitors.  These 
used  to  be  drawn  up  in  rows  near  the  Springs 
during  the  summer,  and,  after  the  season,  taken 
back  to  Tonbridge.  By  degrees,  houses  were  built 
beside  the  wells,  morning  promenades  became  the 
fashion,  and  afternoon  walks  were  taken  in  the 
Grove,  near  Mount  Zion,  where  great  elms  and 
chestnuts, — many  of  them  still  remaining, — offered 
shelter  to  those  who  walked  and  rode  through  their 
leafy  glades. 

Eventually  a  Chapel  of  Ease  was  built  at  the 
opening  of    the   Pantyles,   of  which  in  one  of  his 
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Essays,  Lord  Macaulay  explains  that,  "  to 
emphasize  their  return  to  power,  the  Tories  named 
'  The  Church  of  Charles  the  Martyr,' "  Avhich 
is  remarkable  for  its  ornamental  ceiling. 

As  time  went  on  the  peaceful  Wells  became 
the  centre  of  long  and  protracted  fighting  ;  for  on 
Rusthall  Common  were  ranged  the  Cromwell 
forces,  while  the  Royalists  confronted  them  from 
the  opposite  heights. 

On  the  road  to  Langton,  after  Rusthall 
Church  has    been  passed,    there  is  a    hole  in  the 

ground  on  the  right  hand 
side,  quite  close  to  the 
public  road.  Here,  in  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  was 
the  place  of  military  en- 
campment  ;  and  the  hole 
above  referred  to  is  all 
that  remainsof  the  favorite 
beer  cellar  of  a  section  of 
the  Parliamentary  Army, 
which  for  some  weeks  was  stationed  at  this  spot. 
Right  opposite,  on  Bidborough  Ridge,  the  Royalists 
troops  were  encamped.  The  two  bodies  of  men 
faced  each  other  for  some  time,  and  then  followed 
a  battle  in  which  the  Royalists  were  worsted,  and 
the      Parliamentary      troops      returned     to     their 
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sheltered  camp  below  the  hill.  The  Puritan  soldiery 
finally  determined  to  make  this  place  their  home, 
and  plentifully  endowed  the  spot  with  scriptural 
names,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  such  as  "Mount 
Zion,"  "  Mount  Ephraim,"  "  Mount  Gilead," 
"  Jordan  House,"  and  "  Calverly  Park,"  a  relic  of 
"  Calvary."  The  origin  of  this  latter  has  been 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  family  name  "  Calverly," 
but  we  believe  erroneously.  The  Puritans  had  a 
meeting  house  near  the  entrance  to  Bishopsdown, 
and  their  burial  ground  forms  part  of  the  lawn  of 
what  is  now  called  "  Chancellor  House."  Between 
that  and  Tunbridge  Wells  Common,  there  stood  a 
very  ancient  house  in  which  it  is  said  that  King 
Charles  I.  was  once  received.  This  was  taken 
down  all  but  the  front  doorway,  and  rebuilt  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  History  of  the  town  in  the  period  follow- 
ing  the  Restoration,  when  it  rivalled  Bath  as  a 
favorite  watering  place,  is  well  known.  Coming  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Century,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  her 
mother,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  frequently  lived  here, 
sometimes  at  what  is  now  known  as  "The  Calverly 
Hotel,"  and  sometimes  at  "  Boyne  House "  on 
Mount  Ephraim,  a  building  recently  removed  to 
make    room    for    "  Boyne    Park."       The   Princess 
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Victoria,  as  a  little  maid  of  ten,  stood  by  her 
mother's  side  as  the  latter  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  midst  of  a  corn  field. 
Many  stories  of  the  young  Princess's  Hfe  in  Tun- 
bridge Wells  are  well  known,  and  current  in  the 
place.  . 

At  the  foot  of  what  is  now  called  "  Frant 
Road,"  there  used  to  flow  a  pretty  little  stream 
dividing  the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The 
Chapel  of  Ease  lay  on  the  Kentish  side,  but  was 
itself  built  across  the  boundary  of  two  parishes, — 
Speldhurst  and  Tonbridge.  Thirty  years  ago,  this 
Chapel  had  a  most  quaint  appearance  within.  On 
the  wall  that  stood  in  Speldhurst  Parish  was  the 
old-fashioned  "  three-decker  "  clerk's  desk,  reading 
desk,  and  pulpit,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  under 
the  great  low  gallery,  was  the  communion  table. 
The  reason  for  this  quaint  arrangements  was  as 
follows  : — About  150  years  ago,  when  the  com- 
munion table  was  beneath  the  pulpit  and  reading 
desk,  a  certain  rector  of  Speldhurst  claimed  the 
offertories  of  the  Chapel.  The  then  Incumbent 
was  equal  to  the  emergency  !  and  transferring  the 
Holy  Table  and  its  appurtenances  across  the 
Chapel  mto  Tonbridge  Parish,  was  able  to  snap 
his  fingers  at  his  adversary.  The  Chapel  was 
skilfully  restored  later,  and  consecrated  some   two 
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hundred  years  after  the  date  it  was  built,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dover. 

On  the  Sussex  side  of  the  county  stream — 
which  now  flows  under  the  road  and  houses — was 
built  the  Assembly  Rooms  and  the  Theatre  (now 
the  Corn  Exchange).  A  covered  archway  leads 
from  the  Frant  Road  to  the  Pantyles,  passing  the 
latter  building.  At  its  entry  there  stood  until 
four  or  iive  years  ago,  embedded  in  the  ground, 
two  small  cannon,  the  remains  of  a  little  rank  of 
artillery  of  five  guns,  which  used  to  stand  on  a 
small  grassy  sward,  close  to  the  present  railway 
tunnel,  that  passes  under  Frant  Road.  These 
guns  were  used  for  firing  salutes  in  former  days, 
on  the  occasion  of  Royal  visits  to  the  Town. 

The  county  stream  before  named  soon  became 
covered  with  houses  where  it  flowed  past  the 
Pantyles,  and  many  complications  arose  in  con- 
sequence,  connected  with  births,  marriages  and 
deaths.  In  recent  times,  cases  have  been  known 
of  this  kind.  On  one  occasion  a  death  occurred  in 
a  room  that  happened  to  be  over  the  County 
border,  which  necessitated  a  journey  of  ele\-en 
miles  to  Ticehurst,  for  the  registry  of  the  same. 
Another  curious  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  lodging  house  called  "  The  Coach  and 
Horses,"  which,  like  most  of  the  houses  on  one  side 
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of  the  Pantyles,  was  built  over  the  County 
boundary.  A  poor  tramp  having  died  suddenly  in 
this  lodging  house,  an  inquest  was  held  in  the  room 
where  the  death  occurred.  A  dispute  having 
arisen,  the  County  Surveyor  was  sent  for,  who 
with  a  piece  of  chalk,  drew  the  County  Une  across 
the  floor.  The  boundary  of  the  two  counties 
passed  beneath  the  tramp's  bed  ;  his  head  lay  in 
Sussex,  his  body  in  Kent.  The  jury  gave  their 
verdict  that  a  man's  head  was  himself,  and  therefore 
the  Sussex  Parish  was  obUged  to  pay  for  his 
interment. 
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One  of  the  Royal  visits  to  Tunbridge  Wells  is 
amusingly  described  by  Lord  Boyle  in  the  year 
1728  : — 

"  We  are  honored  here  with  the  presence  of 
Princess  Emilia,  to  whome  the  Tunbridgians  leave 
no  method  untried  to,  pay  their  Court.  If  she 
laughs  (and  sometimes  princesses  laugh  at  nothing) 
we  all  grinn,  remembering  the  good  old  saying, 
"the  frightfull'st  Grinner,  be  the  Winner."  If 
she  looks  grave,  we  put  on  countenances  more 
sorrowfull  than  the  Mutes  at  a  Funeral.  When 
she  walks  the  Lame  and  the  Blind  hobble  after 
her.  If  she  complains  of  Toothache,  the  ugly 
Faces  of  the  Women  of  Quality  are  wrop'd  up  in 
Flannel.  In  all  reasonable  Pleasures,  nay  in 
Pains,  as  far  as  the  Toothache  and  the  Vapours, 

we  humbly  Imitate  her Under  the  Rose,  I 

beiieve  that  these  renowned  Wells  are  not  of  any 
great  use.  We  are  ordered  down  here  commonly 
for  la  Maladie  Imaginaire, — for  the  spirits  and  the 
melancholy  to  which  our  whole  Nation  are  too 
subject.  The  Diversions  and  Amüsements  of  the 
place  send  us  home  again  chearfuU,  and  the  foggy 
air  of  London,  with  the  common  Disappointments 
of  Life,  urge  our  return  the  following  Year.  The 
water  has  a  brackish  taste  never  palatable." 

His     Lordship     then    goes    on     to    give     the 
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following  entertaining  account  of  an  eccentric 
person  whose  doings  must  have  varied  if  not 
always  agreeably,  the  ordinary  daily  round. 

"  Among  the  infinite  variety  of  people  now 
here,  there  is  a  Madman  named  Drapier,  who 
strikes  us  all  with  pannick  Fear,  and  affords  us 
diversion  at  the  same  time.  He  has  raised  a 
Regiment,  and  enlists  his  soldiers  in  a  manner  not 
a  little  extraordinary.  He  fixes  upon  any  Gentle- 
man whom  his  wild  Imagination  represents  as  fit 
for  martial  Exploits,  and  holding  a  Pistoll  to  the 
pore  Captive's  Breast,  obliges  him  to  open  a  Vein 
and  write  his  Name  in  blood  upon  the  Regimental 
Flag.  Some  have  leap't  out  of  Window  to  escape 
the  ceremony  of  bleeding,  but  many  others  have 
tamely  submitted,  and  every  morning  they  march 
in  Military  Order  at  his  Heels.  He  has  in  his 
Suite,  an  Trish  Viscount,  an  English  Baronet,  three 
Jews,  five  Merchants,  and  a  supercargo.  These 
are  the  Chiefe,  but  the  whole  Regiment  consists 
of  Twenty-seven.  All  agree  he  should  go  to 
Bedlam,  but  none  dare  send  Him  there.  The 
unbelieving  Jews  tremble  at  the  Sight  of  Him,  and 
the  sober  Citizens  of  London  turn  pale  when  he 
enters  the  Room.  To  his  natural  heat,  he  adds 
the  strength  of  Liquor,  and  is  a  most  terrible 
Hector,       I    wish    he   was    chained    up,    for   the 
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Women  are  all  frightened  out  of  their  Wits  about 
Hirn ;  thank  Heaven  I  have  not  the  Honour  of 
his  Acquaintance." 

The  Blue  Stocking  lady,  Mrs.  Montagu,  in 
1810,  was  regaling  herseif  at  the  Wells,  with  the 
congenial  society  of  Mr.  Young,  the  poet.  They 
"  rode,  walked,  and  took  sweet  converse  together." 
She  went  "  into  the  vapours  "  at  his  departure  ; 
but  she  afterwards  rallied  under  the  influenae  of 
varied  enjoyments,  such  as  "  drinking  many  giasses 
of  water,  eating  many  buttered  rolls,  Walking  many 
times  up  and  down  the  Pantiles,  riding  and 
driving,"  and  receiving  "  many  civilities." 

Thackeray  honored  these  precints  and  their 
surroundings  with  his  very  obvious  comments  in 
"  Virginia."  Lord  March,  Johnson,  Richardson, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  other  worthies  figure  in  his 
graphic  pen  pictures. 

With  much  difFiculty  Cobbett,  who  was  another 
literary  visitor  and  writer,  dragged  himself  away 
from  the  charms  of  the  WVlls  after  a  prolonged 
holiday.  "  I  made  a  great  stir,"  he  says,  when  he 
left  his  Inn,  "  in  rousing  waiters,  boots,  and  maids, 
thus  leaving  behind  me  the  name  of  a  noisy,  trouble- 
some  fellow ;"  but  the  coach  was  waiting ;  and 
ostlers  were  busy.  Except  by  vociferous  shoutings, 
and  much  giving  of  copper,  he  could  not  obtain 
either  their  attention  or  service, 
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The  Pantiles  of  Tunbridge  Wells  were 
specially  known  and  recognized  as  a  centre  of 
fashionable  resort  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  when  large  numbers  of  people 
from  London  partook  of  the  iron  waters  from  two 
stone  basins  under  a  roofed-in  shelter,  and  then 
disported  themselves  beneath  the  trees,  where  they 
could  be  regaled  with  music  and  refreshments. 
Here  we  are  told  by  Horace  Walpole  and  many 
another  writer  that  gossip  and  flirtation,  with  every 
amusement  of  the  time,  were  much  in  vogue,  and 
that  the  London  world  gave  untiring  praise  to  this 
delightful  outlet  from  the  haunts  of  Mayfair  and 
Hyde  Park. 

Chalybeate  Springs  were  also  to  be  found 
in  a  little  dell  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading 
from  Tunbridge  Wells  to  Pembury.  Here  the 
water  still  rises  rapidly  into  a  stone  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  a  circular  excavation  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  which 
is  bricked  round,  and  with  the  remains  of  stone 
Steps  leading  down  to  the  basin  at  the  bottom. 
This  spring,  therefore,  has  clearly  been,  at  some 
time,  made  use  of  as  a  medical  remedy. 

In  1810,  a  lady  in  waiting  on  the  Princess  of 
Wales  writes  that  on  her  arrival  at  Brighton,  after 
a  pleasant  visit  to  the  "  Tonbridge  Waters,"  she 
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found  the  landscape  at  the  seaside  "  arid,  bare, 
and  devoid  of  trees,"  and  compared  her  new 
surroundings  most  unfavorably  with  the  "  leafy 
shades  and  rustic  paths"  of  the  "  beauteous 
country  "  in  which  she  had  just  been  staying. 

An  earlier  visitor  was  Queen  Anne  ;  and  a 
triple  row  of  birch  trees  were  planted  in  her 
memory,  and  called  the  Queen's  Grove.  Her 
precious  Httle  son  once  slipped  on  the  muddy 
paths  leading  to  the  Bath  House  ;  which  led  to  an 
immediate  introduction  of  improved  pavements  at 
this  particular  spot. 

The  Bath  House,  which  was  connected  with 
the  Springs,  still  remains  at  the  end  of  the 
Pantiles. 

Besides  the  Rocks,  which  stand  so  prominently 
on  the  Commons,  and  create  much  of  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  scene,  there  are  the  High  Rocks 
which  always  impress  one  with  their  bold  and 
solitary  position,  and  their  perpendicular  rise  from 
the  ground,  to  thirty,  and  even  seventy  feet, 
sometimes  bare,  grey,  and  severe  with  age,  and 
their  time-resisting  power, — sometimes  robed  with 
the  riebest  and  softest  of  green  and  amber  colored 
mosses,  covering,  like  an  ancient  mantle,  their 
grey  slabs.  The  Bell  Rock  gives  out  a  ringing 
sound  when  Struck  with  metal ;   and  the  Warning 
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Rock  bears  this  remarkable  inscription,  written  by 
some  indelible  pen  many  3^ears  ago  : — 
"  Infidel  !  who,  with  thy  finite  wisdom, 
Would'st  grasp  things  Infinite,  and  dost  become 
A  scoffer  of  God's^Holiest  Mysteries, 
Behold  this  Rock,  theo  tremble  and  rejoice. 
Tremble   for  He  who  formed  the  mighty  mass 
Could,  in  His  justice,  crush  thee  where  thou  art  ; 
Rejoice,  that  still  His  mercy  spares  thee." 


^77  7?C>77      iOcfS 


The  Toad  group  on!JRusthall  Common,  and 
Eridge  Rocks  in  the  Marquis  of  Abergavenny's  Park 
are  also  very  characteristic  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  crevices  of  the  latter  may  be  found  the  fern, 
which  is  very  rare,  called  the  Trichonines  Tun- 
bridgiensis. 
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Both  the  Geology  and  Botany  of  these  districts 
are  of  some  note  and  variety,  and  in  themselves 
alone,  form  an  important  study. 

There  is  a  pretty  lake  with  the  clearest 
reflections  near  the  High  Rocks. 

A  beautiful  view  may  be  seen  from  the 
Southern  edge  of  Rusthall  Common,  extending  to 
a  distant  horizon  ;  or  we  can  stand  on  the  rustic 
pathway  beyond  the  old  church,  noted  for  its  grey 
stone  tower  and  ivy-covered  walls,  and  look  across 
at  that  loveliest  of  scenes,  the  Happy  Valley. 

In  autumn  its  golden,  orange,  and  purple  tints, 
melting  away  into  a  grey  blue  distance,  make  a 
gorgeous  scene,  while  in  spring  we  have  a  variety 
of  palest  green  with  a  striking  foreground  of 
brilliantly  yellow  gorse. 

How  little  we  know  of  the  beauties  of  our  own 
country,  and  how  little  we  have  sought  to  know 
them  !  Infinite  pleasure  might  be  found  from  a 
search  into  some  of  these  scenes  of  Home  nature, 
in  all  their  beauty,  ceaselessly  changing  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year. 

Before,  however,  we  leave  the  immediate 
precincts  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  we  must  not  forget 
to  look  at  the  manufacture  of  Tonbridge  wäre, 
which  is  a  unique  mosaic  in  wood  of  various 
colours,  exquisitely  pieced  together  in  its  natural 
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condition,  and  teaching  us  something  of  the 
internal  character  of  the  trees  that  grow  in 
woodland  and  forest  dale,  and  skirt  the  commons 
and  open  roads.  "  Tunbridge  farings  "  these 
little  boxes  and  other  articles  were  called,  and 
were  taken  away  by  the  visitors  who  frequented 
the  place  as  early  as  1720,  when  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Burrows  determined  to  supercede  the 
crude  German  toys  of  those  days  by  a  new 
invention  of  his  own.  He  used  a  circular  saw  of 
his  personal  manufacture,  and  a  turning  lathe, 
utilizing  for  his  purpose  the  wood  that  grew  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  he  pieced  together  m  a 
delicate  mosaic  of  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes  and 
colours.  These  again  he  cut  and  giued  together, 
forming  a  number  of  useful  articles.  Certainly  the 
beaut}'  of  these  colours  is  surprising, — "  red  bar- 
wood,  yellow  barbary,  rose-wood,"  and  again 
darker  tints,  down  to  black  ebony,  appear  in 
juxtaposition  with  very  good  effect.  "  In  a  design 
of  the  Pantiles,  measuring  six  inches  by  four  and 
a  half,  there  are  no  less  than  25,000  pieces  of  wood. 
Considerably  over  150  different  specimens  are  thus 
used,"  some  of  them  requiring  most  careful 
treatment,  m  order  to  bring  out  the  purity  and 
beauty  of  their  colours.  These  mementos  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  which    have  travelled  far    and 
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wide,  are  still  manufactured  on  Mount  Ephraim. 

Curious  old- World  histories  meet  us  at  every 
turn  as  we  traverse  the  Commons,  and  climb  the 
steep  roads  which  invariably  reward  us  at  the 
summit  with  some  beautiful  new  expanse  of 
distance, — a  new  peep  into  a  land  of  pearh'  greys 
or  cobalt  blues,  perhaps  threaded  by  some  silver 
lake  or  stream, — with  possibilities  of  a  horizon  that 
melts  into  sky  and  sea. 

In  the  nearer  precincts  of  the  Wells,  we  lind 
the  old  red  brick  mansion,  where  the  ex-Queen 
Amelie  of  France  resided  for  some  time,  taking 
her  daily  drives  in  an  open  carriage.  She  was 
noticeable  for  her  handsome  countenance  and  snow 
white  curls,  as  well  as  her  upright  figure,  and 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  salutations  of  her 
compatriots,  who  often  stood  at  the  gates  to  see 
their  Royal  lady  pass  through  them.  Mount 
Ephraim  has  its  histories,  Calverley  Park  and 
quaint  Mount  Zion  with  its  ancient  chapel  "  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  "  in  the  time  of  sore 
fighting,  during  the  Royalist  wars.  How  little  we 
can  realize  in  these  days  that  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death  was  being  waged  through  which  the  future 
of  a  nation  throbbed,  victories  alternated  with 
defeat,  blood  flowed,  and  strong  men  prayed  and 
died  to  save   their  homes   and   country  from  the 
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forces  of  cold  tyranny,  and  the  injustice  they  so 
much  dreaded.  A  civil  war  has  not  been  known 
in  our  time  ;  but  echoes  reach  us  from  the  days 
gone  by  of  these  tragic  times,  and  nowhere  more 
vividly  than  in  the  quiet  lanes  and  amidst  the 
peaceful  scenes,  where  Kent  and  Sussex  find  their 
boundary  lines. 

Even  in  the  pasture  fields  of  farm  land 
approximatmg  to  Broadwater  and  Eridge  Park, 
we  find  the  old  farmhouse  where  a  towerof  defence 
existed,  and  some  very  early  Engiish  struggles 
took  place  ;  for  though  the  details  of  its  history 
cannot  be  very  clearly  traced,  certain  relics  remain 
which  attest  the  story  of  its  far-gone  troubled  past. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  them  things, — wars  and 
fightings,"  Said  a  humble  woman  in  her  working 
clothes,  who  stepped  across  the  old  tiled  porch, — 
"  I  only  knows  the  crops  have  not  been 
mighty  good  this  year  !  But  there  !  the  poultry  's 
doing  well.  Farmer  Tompkins  has  a  rare  lot 
Coming  on  ;  would  ye  like  to  See  'em  ?  "  Perhaps 
the  old  woman  proved  the  truth  of  an  often 
doubtful  saying,  "  where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis 
folly  to  be  wise."  And  yet  who  can  resist  the 
interest  of  reading  the  pages  that  teil  of  these 
stirring  times,  and  comparing  them  favourably 
with  our  happier  days  ! 
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The  Botanical  researches  of  this  neighbour- 
hood  offer  a  remarkable  variety  of  plants,  known 
and  unknown,  and  many  a  little  gern  of  colour 
and  sweet  surprise  may  be  found  hidden  among  the 
treasures  of  the  lanes  and  hedgerows,  while  in 
bolder  masses,  gorse  and  heather  literally  cover 
the  forest  and  Common  lands  in  spring  and 
autumn,  hke  carpets  of  purple  and  gold. 

Amongst  the  wild  flowers  which  abound  in 
many  a  quiet  retreat,  are  the  following,  a  multitude 
of  which  were  known  and  prized  200  years  ago, 
judging  by  the  folios  of  such  lor^  which  former 
generations  have  left  us. 

The  True  Love  Knot     (Paris  quadrifolia) 

The  Wood  Crowfoot     (Ranunculous  auricomus) 

The  Cuckoo-pint     (Arum  maculatum) 

The  Spurge — A  forest  bell     (Euphorbia  amygdaloides) 

The  Creeping  Cinque-foil     (Potentilla  fragaristrum) 

The  Germander  Speedwell     (Veronica  chamoedrys) 

The  Two-fold  blade     (Listera  ovata) 

The  Orchis— purple  and  spotted     (Mascula  and  macu- 

late,  habenaria  and  bifolia) 
St.  John's  Worts  and  Yarrow     (Achillea  millefolium) 
Dyer's  Greenweed     (Genista  tinctoria) 
The  Cuckoo  Flower     (Cardamine  pratensis) 
The  Whitlow  Grass     (Draba  verna) 
The  Tormentil     (Tormentilla) 
The  Coltsfoot     (Tussilago  farfara) 
The  Celandine     (Ranunculus  ficaria) 
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But  who  can  count  the  infinitude  of  variety 
here  ?  For  primroses  and  bluebells,  violets  and 
dog-violets,  marigolds  and  marguerites,  daffodils 
and  anemones,  bluebells  and  bagles,  milkwort, 
white  oxeye,  clover,  and  guelder  roses,  milkwort 
and  pimpernels,  vie  with  the  heaven-touched 
gentian,  the  flowering  lily,  honeysuckle,  hemlock, 
asphodel,  loose  stripe,  and  pansy,  the  golden  rod, 
and  a  world  of  poppies,  in  sheddmg  their  myriad 
rainbow  hues  over  the  woods  and  dells  and 
spreading  uplands  of  this  southern  region  of 
Engiish  scenery. 


Old  Pack  Horses. 
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As  we  wander  across  Rusthall  Common, 
Crossing  the  prett}^  valley  to  the  right  by  the  Toad 
Rock,  we  climb  the  hill  to  reach  the  village  of 
Speldhurst,  and  find  its  church  with  the  old  lych 
gate  and  tower  furnished  with  four  bells,  and  the 
ancient  hostehy,  jast .  opposite,  where  the  oaken 
beams,  and  other  marks  of  a  previous  Century, 
testify  to  its  age  and  historial  interest.  The  name 
of  tliis  village,  Speleherste,  is  curious,  because  it 
implies  the  fact  that  here  in  the  dames'  school — 
a  rarity  in  those  days ! — spelling  lessons  were 
given.  These  educational  advantages  were  much 
apprcciated  by  the  children  of  poor  families,  who 
walked  many  miles  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
rare  opportunities  for  instruction.  So  Speldhurst 
was  noted  in   its  day  ;   and  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

In  a  Storni  of  thunder  and  lightning  the  fine 
old  Church  was  destroyed,  and  the  peal  of  six  bells 
in  the  tower  melted,  until  the  fluid  metal  flowed 
down  the  road.  The  Hostel  opposite  also  is  of  a 
most  venerable  age  ;  and  its  history  interesting. 
In  1480  the  Archers,  after  the  battle  of  x\gincourt, 
held  high  festivity  in  the  Oaken  Hall,  where  by  a 
huge  fire,  chimneyless,  they  supped  at  a  festal 
board,  presided  over  by  Waller  of  Groombridge, 
where  the  principal  guest  was  his  royal  captive,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in 
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the  next  chapter.  The  fire  blazed  on  the  stone 
hearth,  its  smoke  rising  through  a  hole  in  the  roof. 
Many  venerable  curios  are  displayed  herebythehost 
of  this  historic  Inn — the  iron  slab  with  days  attached 
to  it,  and  dated  i66g,  the  piano  over  a  Century  old, 
and  the  clock  with  one  hand,  that  points  to  the 
hours  only,  and  moves  once  in  15  minutes,  which 
is  Said  to  be  250  years  old, — a  great  age  indeed  ! — 
though  still  retaining  accurately  its  timekeeping 
power.  But  most  remarkable  are  the  ancient 
beams  and  rafters,  black  and  stained  with  age, 
though  happily  left  in  their  original  State,  without 
a  touch  of  modern  well-meaning  but  mistaken  art 
improvement.  All  the  remarkable  woodwork  is 
held  together  by  wooden  pegs — no  iron  nails  or 
clamps  being  used  m  any  part  of  the  old  building. 
A  fine  coUection  of  coins  may  also  be  seen  here, 
and  one  or  two  books  of  past  centuries. 

In  the  great  fire  mentioned  above,  which  lasted 
four  hours,  some  of  the  monuments  in  the  Church 
were  crumbled  to  dust ;  but  there  still  remain 
some  very  interesting  relics  of  old  times  in  the 
graveyard.  William  Martin,  aged  8  years,  who 
was  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightning  is  immortalized 
by  a  stanza  which  compares  him  to  the  Prophet 
Elijah. 

"  So  as  Elijah,  he,  in  Lambent  Fire, 
Mounted  the  skies,  and  joined  the  Angelic  Choir." 
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And  the  lady,  who  on  a  slab  of  blue  marble  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  adulation,  as  having  departed 
this  life  in  her  youth, — 

"  Early  she  left  this  stage  in  morning  dress, 
Ere  sin  or  vanity  did  her  soul  possess ;" 
while     Lady     Anne     Waller     has     an     anagram 
addressed    to    her,   very  specially  commemorating 
her  many  virtues  ;    beginning  thus, — 

"  A — 11  worthy  eyes  read  this  that  hither  come, 
N — ever  decaying  virtue  fills  this  tomb." 
A  famous  house  called  "  The  Hollands  "  (of 
which  there  is  now  no  trace)  stood  in  what  are  now 
the  Spa  grounds,  and  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  Holland,  whose  wife  was  the  "  fair  maid 
of  Kent."  This  family  were  benefactors  to  the 
neighbourhood,  during  their  time  here,  for  several 
generations,  in  the  I3th  and  I4th  centuries. 

Speldhurst  is  rieh  in  old  farms  and  cottages, 
several  of  which  still  show  treasured  memories 
of  bygone  days. 
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(CONTINUED). 
CHAPTER    III. 

AS  we  cross  the  Common  again  from  the 
Pantiles,  with  its  fringe  of  gorse  and 
bracken,itsmany  picturesque  paths  leading 
to  clumps  of  trees  with  shady  seats  beneath  them, 
and  look  for  sequestered  spots  were  a  view  can  be 
found,  we  find  many  a  steep  bit  and  pleasant  climb, 
tili  at  last  we  reach  the  long  plateau  of  Mount 
Ephraim  with  its  endless  vistas  of  blue  distance. 
For  Mount  Ephraim  has  its  own  histories  and  can 
vie  with  the  Wells  which  lie  in  the  hollow,  for  facts 
of  note  and  interest.  It  has  been  the  residence  of 
some  celebrated  people. 

x\t  one  time,  an  Assembly  room,  bowling 
green,  and  taverns  were  here,  and  divided  the 
attention  of  the  fashionable  guests  with  the  attrac- 
tions  of  the  Pantiles.  One  of  the  houses  was, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  an  old  tavern  where 
a  "  speaking  trumpet  was  kept  to  call  for  hackney 
coaches." 

The  drive  from  end  to  end  of  Mount  Ephraim 
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was  then  and  later  called  the  Parade,  where  the 
gay  visitors  could  be  seen  Walking  up  and  down  to 
regale  themselves  after  their  medicinal  treatment 
at  the  waters  below. 

Judge  Jefferies  was  a  well-known  resident 
here.  He  owned  a.large  house  next  door  to  the 
Tonbridge  wäre  factory.  He  was  notorious  for 
his  crueities,  not  only  in  dealing  with  the  criminal 
classes,  but  even  in  presiding  at  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  his  heartless  condemnation 
of  other  worthies.  Sir  Richard  Heron  afterwards 
resided  here  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Richard  Sheridan,  and  later  on,  Mrs, 
George  Byng,  occupied  the  next  house,  and  there 
also  Mrs.  Johnson  lived,  sister  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  frequently  entertained  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  whose 
own  estate  was  at  Hampstead,  on  the  borders 
of  Highgate.  Lord  Mansfield,  as  an  interlude 
to  his  many  and  arduous  affairs  of  State,  seems  to 
hav  found  these  holidays  at  Tunbridge  Wells  a 
very  welcome  change.  He  made  himself  quite  at 
home  in  the  assemblies  on  the  parade  and  at  the 
daily  expeditions  to  places  of  interest.  Like  some 
of  the  great  men  of  whom  we  have  read,  he  found 
relaxation  in  the  society  of  young  people,  and  used 
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to  enjoy  watching  the  games  of  the  children  on  the 
Common. 

Sir  Edmund  King,  physician  to  Charles  the 
Second,  built  another  large  house  on  Mount 
Ephraim,  and  received  many  guests  from  the 
Court.  After  his  death,  a  certain  Mrs.  Boone, 
who  was  a  celebrity  in  her  way,  kept  open  house 
for  members  of  all  the  different  religious  denomin- 
ations,  making  them  welcome  in  a  truly  hospitable 
style.  She  was  noted  also  for  the  universality 
and  extent  of  her  charities. 

The  Viscount  Boyne  erected  another  large 
mansion,  and  Sir  George  Kelly  owned  Bishop's 
Down  Grove,  where  also  many  friends  were 
entertained. 


We  find  that  in  1730  there  were  great  com- 
plaints  of  the  high  prices  charged  at  the  turnpike 
gates  on  these  roads ;  "  extravagantly  and  injudici- 
ously  high "  they  were  called ;  and  considering 
that   in  the  short  distance  of    six    miles    between 
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Tunbridge  Wells  and  Penshurst,  "  three  high 
tolls "  had  to  be  paid  !  it  is  probable  that 
motorists  of  the  present  day  would  agree  in 
condemning  the  irksomeness  of  these  engagements. 

Culverden  Castle,  with  its  rock  cottage  carved 
out  of  the  red  sandstone,  was  a  feature  of  the 
place. 

Calverly  House,  which  is  now  a  hotel,  was 
occupied  for  some  time  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  the  Princess  Victoria — our  late  Queen.  The 
Duke  of  Leeds  lived  here  at  one  time.  Other 
Royal  visitors  of  the  eighteenth  Century  were  the 
Princesse  de  Lambolle,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  Duchess  of  York  and  Princess  Sophia. 

Some  remarkable  and  favourite  preachers  have 
at  different  times,  occupied  the  pulpits  of  the 
churches  and  chapels, — -one  being  the  Rev.  H. 
Benson,  whose  impressive  eloquence  not  seldom 
drew  forth  from  his  congregation  a  request  that 
he  would  repeat  his  sermons.  On  one  occasion 
this  occurred  when  he  preached  on  the  text, — 
"  How  old  art  thou  ?  "  Dr.  Marsh  (the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells),  Dr.  Moore,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  more  than  one  of  the  celebrated 
men  connected  with  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
Chapels  used  to  draw  large  audiences.  Cumber- 
land,  the  dramatist,  spent  many  years  in  a  quiet 
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house  near  the  Wells,  and  shares  with  bis  readers 
rather  freely  his  experiences  of  the  society  which 
he  met  in  his  daily  walks.  He  gives  a  curiously 
good  reason  for  his  long  residence  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  by  means  of  the  following  statement. 
He  says  :  "  I  had  tried  the  sea  coast  and  other 
places,  but  in  this  cliniate  only  could  my  wife  breathe 
with  freedom,  and  experience  repose,"  Probably 
she  was  a  victim  of  asthma,  and  here  alone  could 
find  relief.  Some  of  our  contemporary  sufferers 
from  the  same  fastidious  complaint,  might  do  well 
to  try  this  experiment,  and  test  the  air  of  this 
wonder-working  Common. 

Amidst  these  country  charms  were  sundry 
annoyances,  of  which  our  best  letter  writers 
have  complained.  Among  these  were  the  touting 
proclivities  of  energetic  and  enterprising  trades- 
men,  who  appear  to  have  drawn  attention  to 
themselves  and  their  wares  by  travelling  on  foot 
miles  along  the  much  frequented  road  to  Tonbridge, 
shouting  as  they  went  the  importance  and  value  of 
their  various  commodities.  "  A  parcel  of  fellows,'' 
says  de  Grammont, — "  mean  traders,  whom  they 
call  touters,  and  their  business  touting,  riding  out 
miles  to  meet  coaches  and  companies  Coming 
hither  to  beg  their  custom  while  here."  It  is  said 
that   this   quaint   custom,    which  was   observed  in 
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one  of  our  London  suburbs,  in  the  days  that  it 
was  a  village  at  some  distance  from  the  City,  gave 
its  name  to  Tooting.  "  A  regulär  pestilence  are 
these  noisy  crowds,"  says  one  writer  ;  "  there  is  no 
relief  from  them,  I  wish  they  were  all  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea."  And,  indeed,  we  can  now 
scarcely  imagine  a  scene  more  unsuitable  to  the 
grave  and  respectable  citizenship  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  than  this  method  of  promoting  trade  !  A 
little  deformed  town  crier  used  to  take  off  these 
eccenticities  in  a  humorous  way  by  singing,  not 
only  at  the  Wells,  but  in  London,  "  The  Touting 
Song,"  whereby  he  won  a  great  name  for  himself, 
and  no  doubt  filled  his  pockets  by  the  same  means  ; 
for  he  had  a  wealthy  patron  who  introduced  him 
to  all  his  gay  friends.  The  practice  of  noisy  and 
wearisome  proclamation  of  their  goods  by  rival 
tradesmen  was  habitually  carried  out,  even  on  the 
Pantiles,  as  the  smart  folks  took  their  daily  walks 
there. 

"  The  Touters  met  us  on  the  road, 
And  ushered  us  to  our  abode." 

Thus  wrote  a  noted  ecclesiastic  of  the  day  to 
his  "Nancy,"  with  many  other  original  descriptions 
of  "  country  life." 

The  Coffee  House  and  the  bookseller's  shop 
seem  to  have  been  the  two  most  attractive  spots  in 
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1766.  For  it  is  said  that  here  "  divines  and 
philosophers,  deists  and  Christians,  whigs  and 
tories,  Scotch  and  English,  debated  without  anger, 
disputed  with  politeness,  and  judged  with  candour." 
A  remarkable  effect  of  bracing  air  and  tonic 
waters  !  In  the  bookseller's  shop  there  was  this 
advantage,  that  ladies  were  admitted, — "  like  so 
many  living  stars,"  writes  an  anonymous  enthusiast, 
"  they  shine  in  the  greatest  splendour,"  while  he 
adds  that  "  the  inward  Ornaments  of  their  under- 
standing  are  universally  allowed  to  vie  with  their 
external  graces." 

Horse  racing  was  also  in  vogue,  supported  by 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  Sir  George  Kelly. 

That  the  visitors  of  the  day  were  keen  on 
their  amusements  we  can  prove  by  their  habit  of 
having  "  concert  breakfasts,"  the  highest  price  of 
tickets  being  3s.  6d.  ;  and  balls  nightly  at  six 
o'clock,  where  the  gentlemen  paid  2s.  6d.,  and  is. 
each  for  the  ladies,  thus  showing  how  considerate 
they  were  of  the  smaller  purses  usually  carried  by 
the  weaker  sex  !  These  balls  were  closed  at  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  by  the  strictest  rules. 

A  stage  coach  daily  seems  to  have  arrived 
from  London,  crowded  with  guests  for  the  Wells, 
five  hours  being  the  time  allotted  for  the  journey. 
When  the:2 Royal  Dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester 
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arrived  to  join  the  gay  throng,  they  were  greeted 
by  the  liring  of  eighteen  cannon, — a  volley  which 
echoed  throuiih  the  vallev. 
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\Mthin  t\\o  miles  of  the  \A'ells  there  was  a 
turnace,  within  easy  reach  of  a  vein  of  iron  ore, 
where  the  first  British  gun  was  cast  I  It  was  only 
one  of  many  active  furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  many  guns  were  eventually  cast  here  ;  in  fact 
the  Frant  valley  was  noted  for  its  iron  works. 

^Ir.  Hill,  a  writer  of  two  centuries  ago,  is  not 
ver\-  coniplimentarv"  as  to  the  hilly  country  to  the 
south-east  of  this  centre.  He  says,  "  what  a  pity 
it  is  that  such  an  extensive  tract  should  yet 
continue  an  uncultivated  waste,  although  experience 
has  demonstrated  how  capable  it  is  of  improvement. 
Perhaps   the  time  may  yet  arrive  when  our    suc- 
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cessors,    exulting    in    the    happy    effects    of    their 
industry,  shall  have  cause  to  say, 

'  Not  thus  the  land  appeared  in  ages  past ! 
A  g-loomy  desert  and  a  dreary  waste.'     Pope. 

And  then  the  writer  curiously  enough,  and 
perhaps  prophetically,  enters  into  the  topic  of  the 
present  day,  suggesting  our  proposed  "  allotments." 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  this  soon  would  be  the 
case  if  the  noble  lord  to  whom  the  land  belongs 
would  get  a  power  to  seil  it  off  in  parcels  at  some 
easy  quit  rent,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  the 
purchaser's  while  to  purchase  it." 

One  fervently  minded  and  patriotic  writer 
entreats  the  people  to  cultivate  their  lands  more 
assiduously  and  suggests  that  "  surely  they  could 
make  some  profits  and  keep  them  !  "  He  also 
presses  upon  the  people  of  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  its  neighbourhood,  the  importance  of  forming 
a.  farming  and  trading  brotherhood,  whereby 
they  could  encourage  the  sale  of  their  manu- 
factures  and  produce,  and  so  stimulate  trade,  that 
they  make  a  sufficiency  to  supply  their  own  country 
without  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  from  a  distance. 

He  begs  them  to  make  better  roads  and  to 
keep  them  up.*     He  wants  them  to  pave  the  paths, 

'^This  they  certainly  have  done.      For  where  could  the  eager  motorist  of 
to-day  find  such  surfaces  as  the  roads  of  Kent  and  Sussex  ? 
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create  a  lake,  and  teils  them  how  to  do  it, — to 
make  a  good  route  to  and  through  the  Forest 
(which,  judging  by  all  accounts,  greatly  needed  it !) 
and  to  provide  an  orchestra  for  the  Pantiles. 
Much  of  this  has  been  done ;  but  the  " Serpentine" 
rivulet  made  from  ."  the  brook,"  with  a  gentle 
cascade  at  the  end  of  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  or 
the  "exquisite  growth  of  trees "  which  is  to  hide 
all  Stahles  and  disagreeable  objects.  Bishop's 
Down  is  also  under  inspection,  and  our  worthy 
friend  of  the  past  advises  that  it  should  be 
improved  by  "walks,  trees,  vistas,  and  other  embel- 
lishments."  (For  my  own  part,  I  hope  that  it  may 
never  be  touched,  as  nature  has  already  given  it 
a  perfect  and  unique  character  of  its  own.) 

As  original  a  comment  as  we  can  find  on  the 
varieties  of  view  and  scene  here,  reaches  us  from 
the  pen  of  John  Evelyn,  under  the  date  of  1661. 
"  Walking  about  the  solitudes,  I  greatly  admired 
at  the  extrav^agent  turnings,  insinuations,  and 
growth  of  certain  birch  trees  among  the  rocks," 
he  says. 

Cumberland,  who  occupied  a  house  for  twenty- 
five  years  close  to  the  Priory  houses,  and  near 
Trinity  Church,  informs  us  that  from  the  time  he 
entered  this  place  he  became  physically  a  new 
creature,  and  "  never  again  had  one  day  of  indis- 
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Position."  Giving  up  his  house  in  Portland  Place, 
he  never  regretted  his  "  abode  of  delights  "  in  this 
house  with  its  "  richly  flowering  garden,"  and  the 
salubrious  breezes  and  distant  prospects  of  the 
Common. 
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(CONTINUED). 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AVERY  busy  and  animated  scene  we  should 
have  witnessed  had  we  driven  up  in  a 
coach  and  four — the  ordinary  method  of 
luxurious  travelling  then — to  the  hostelries  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  For  we  are  going  back  now  to 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  taking 
a  telescopic  view  of  the  past,  and  viewing  the 
place  and  neighbourhood  under  their  most  pros- 
perous  aspects. 

We  find  a  noble  bowling  green  on  Rusthall 
Common,  a  spacious  and  comfortable  bath  house 
on  Bishop's  Down,  a  hostel  on  Mount  Ephraim, 
and  a  bustling  scene  of  constant  movement 
toward  the  Wells.  We  might  also  have  seen 
houses  being  moved  on  wheels — and  many  of 
them^day  by  day  from  distant  places,  to  be 
re-built  on  Mount  Zion  or  in  close  juxtaposition  to 
the  ever  populär  waters. 
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Camfield's  shop  adjoining  the  Chapel  was 
brought  in  this  manner  down  from  Mount  Ephraim, 
with  the  band  of  music  playing  in  it,  and  a  joval 
Company  drinking  success  to  the  purchaser. 
Sledges  came  rumbHng  down  the  hilly  paths, 
carrying  freights  of  persons  and  goods ;  and  all 
arrivals  received  a  welcome  at  the  gay  Pantiles 
from  the  hostess  of  the  occasion,  who  so  well  knew 
her  double  business  of  catering  and  entertainment, 
that  she  cast  all  the  other  minor  hostesses  who 
were  entertaining  their  own  parties,  into  compara- 
tive  shade. 

Mrs.  Cansey,  who  then  presided,  held  in  her 
sway  a  large  staff  of  persons  whose  business  it 
was  under  her  direction,  to  minister  to  the  welfare 
of  all  visitors.  Nothing  was  overlooked  that 
could  brighten  the  scene  or  add  a  fresh  variety  of 
pleasure  to  the  health  seekers  and  other  visitors. 
She  was  not  only  a  provider  of  life's  necessaries 
and  luxuries,  but  an  amusement  vendor.  Having 
gained  her  experience  as  to  the  tastes  of  her  fellow 
Citizens  of  the  better  classes  in  London,  by  a 
similar  undertaking  in  Hyde  Park,  where  sweets, 
posies  and  oranges  were  sold  by  her  troop  of  merry 
girls,  she  proceeded  to  the  Wells  to  develop  her 
talents  on  a  larger  and  more  systematic  scale. 
Her  methods  were  admirable  and  unfailing  in  their 
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success.  The  personality  of  this  woman  was  so 
influential  and  her  methods  of  entertainment  so 
suited  to  her  Company  that  she  insured  a  constant 
stream  of  guests,  earning  day  by  day  her  own 
popularity  and  their  pleasure.  All  that  was  left 
from  her  daily  stock  of.  provisions  she  gave  lavishly 
to  the  poor. 

When  any  function  was  coming  off,  this 
mistress  of  the  occasion  used  to  stand  in  the  gang- 
way  herseif,  welcoming  and  encouraging  her 
various  visitors,  wishing  them  joy  of  their  stay, 
and  invariably  recollecting  names,  features,  and 
personal  histories  of  multitudes  of  persons,  who 
thus  found  themselves  at  home,  even  though  they 
were  practically  strangers  to  the  life  at  the 
Pantiles.  This  extraordinary  gift  of  personal 
knowledge  and  interest  gave  her  a  great  power  of 
attraction. 

After  her  death,  Beau  Nash  to  a  great  extent 
carried  out  her  plans,  and  foUowed  more  or  less 
successfuUy  in  her  steps. 

Dr.  Pellett,  of  Bath,  had  first  introduced  Nash 
to  this  populär  resort ;  for  when  this  notary  of 
fashion  had  objected  to  drinking  the  waters  as  a 
eure  for  his  then  failing  health,  Pellett  replied, 

"  Softly,  Sir !  I  do  not  intend  to  prescribe 
them,  but  go  down  and  get  into  one  of  the  little 
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houses  there,  follow  my  regimen,  and  you  will  cer- 
tainly  recover."  The  patient  became  a  new  man, 
and  lived  many  years  to  testify  to  the  efficiency  of 
this  advice. 

Many  singular  characters  collected  here,  a 
great  number  of  them  being  real  adventurers,  who 
finding  themselves  located  in  this  centre  of  fashion 
and  gaiety,  used  all  their  ingenious  powers  to  turn 
an  honest — or  a  ^/5-honest — penny  to  their  own 
advantage. 

So  greatly  did  the  inhabitants  appreciate  the 
value  of  their  visitors'  society,  that  they  would  even 
rifle  their  homes  of  their  choicest  articles  of  furni- 
ture  in  order  to  render  more  attractive,  and  even 
sumptuous,  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Pump  Room, 
and  other  haunts  of  their  guests  for  the  time  being-. 

One  of  the  singular  characters  who  frequented 
the  Pantiles  was  an  old  gentleman  who  had  pur- 
chased  a  house  on  the  Common,  and  who  gave  out 
unblushingiy  that  he  was  a  friend  and  compatriot 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel,  from  whom  he  constantly 
received  Communications.  Lord  Chesterfield,  ac- 
cepting  his  Statements  on  their  own  showing,  asked 
him  if  he  had  ever  been  acquainted  with  the 
Prophet  Jonas,  or  heard  him  speak  of  his  im- 
prisonment  in  the  whale's  interior. 

"  Yes  !    my    lord,"    he   replied,    "  I  was   there 
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with  him  ;  and  a  very  dark  place  it  was.  Between 
ourselves  it  was  most  uncomfortable,  for  Jonah 
was  a  great  coward." 

Another  curious  little  man  was  John  Logan, 
who  kept  a  shop  at  the  end  of  the  tile  walks,  and 
was  celebrated  as  the  Fan  Painter.  From  his 
steep  window  he  faced  the  whole  Company  as  they 
walked  to  and  fro  ;  and  his  great  delight  and  in- 
deed  his  business,  was  to  make  characteristic  draw- 
ings  of  the  various  individuals  who  paraded  before 
him.  These  could  always  be  recognized  by  their 
extraordinary  hkenesses.  His  genial  character, 
jokes,  repartees  and  clever  drawings  in  pen,  pencil 
and  colour,  made  him  very  populär,  and  brought 
him  in  a  considerable  revenue  from  his  admirers. 

Sarah  Porter  was  another  remarkable  character 
who  would  beg  for  her  proteges  tili  she  coUected 
large  sums  for  them,  and  would  keep  the  groups 
of  visitors  who  surrounded  her  populär  seat  at  the 
Wells,  in  hilarious  bursts  of  laughter,  for  she  had 
powers  of  bathos  and  pathos  to  a  marked  degree. 
She  would  animadvert  on  the  sorrows  of  the 
helpless  and  suffering,  cynically  reproaching  the 
rieh  for  their  niggardly  help,  and  at  the  same  time 
bless  and  encourage  any  possible  giver,  using  all 
the  tenderness  of  her  art  in  persuading  them  to 
her  way  of  thinking. 
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The  Paper  Mills  with  their  ever  revolving 
wheels,  glistening  in  the  sparkle  and  foam  of  pretty 
streams  were  constant  objects  for  a  walk  by  this 
London  throng,  who  had  come  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  and  country  scenes. 

Penn's  Rocks  also  were  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  strangers. 

Desperate  gangs  of  smugglers  used  to  haunt 
these  caves.  Their  errands  of  course  were  often 
secret  ones  ;  but  sometimes  growing  bolder  they 
would  haunt  the  towns  and  villages  in  large  and 
formidable  numbers,  ruining  families  by  their 
depredations  of  house  and  stock,  torturing  some, 
flogging  others,  and  often  murdering  for  the 
purpose  of  robbery,  helpless  persons  who  had 
ventured  beyond  the  more  protected  streets.  A 
brave  young  lieutenant  of  the  name  of  Sturt, 
determined  on  a  plan  of  resistance  to  these  adven- 
turous  marauders  ;  so,  calling  a  band  of  his  friends 
together,  he  persuaded  them  to  sign  their  names, 
as  defenders  of  the  people,  and  exacted  promises 
that  they  would  fight  them  to  the  death. 

They  were  called  the  Band  of  Militia,  and 
valiantly  they  set  forth  on  their  night  marches,  but 
one  of  them  by  some  means  becoming  for  the 
moment  separated  from  his  friends,  was  seized  by 
the  smuggling  party,  and  put  to  the  torture  until 
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he  would  disclose  the  names,  whereabouts,  and 
private  addresses  of  the  rest  of  his  Company. 
These  secrets  they  thus  compelled  him  to  reveal  ; 
and  sent  word  to  his  captain  that  they  would 
besiege  the  town  on  a  certain  day  as  they  had 
powers  of  rallying  large  numbers  of  smugglers 
from  a  distance,  and  they  would  spare  no  effort  to 
avenge  themselves  of  this  concentrated  effort 
which  was  being  made  to  thwart  their  plans.  Soon 
the  lawless  Company  were  seen  galloping  along, 
armed  with  carbines,  cutlasses  and  pistols.  After 
a  fierce  and  prolonged  battle,  Sturt  and  his  band 
of  followers  gamed  a  signal  victory,  and  drove 
their  foes  from  the  field,  many  of  whom  after- 
wards  were  punished  severely  by  law,  while 
Lieutenant  Sturt  won  grateful  honours  from  his 
country. 

Woollen  broad  cloth  and  stocking  yarn  were 
made  in  large  quantities,  in  the  whole  of  this 
neighbourhood  in  1700  and  throughout  the  Century. 
In  Goudhurst  alone  thirty  important  looms  were 
working,  and  much  money  was  brought  into  the 
town.  Coarse  grey  cloth  and  Militia  clothing 
were  made  in  very  large  quantities  throughout  the 
little  villages,  and  large  quantities  of  sheep  were 
kept  to  supply  the  wool. 

At   Pembury  there  is  a   curious   story  of  the 
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Ancient  Manor  of  Bayhall.  In  one  of  the  old 
records  which  describes  the  beauty  of  this  place, 
we  read  of  a  visit  from  Queen  Isabella,  wife  of 
Edward  IL,  who  travelling  on  a  pilgrimage  became 
benighted,  and  applied  at  Leeds  Castle  "  for  a 
lodging ;  "  one  of  the  Colepeppers,  whose  name 
quite  haunted  these  Kentish  regions,  was  at  that 
time  owner  of  Bayhall,  but  Gövernor  of  Leeds. 
He  had  the  disloyalty  rudely  to  refuse  admission  to 
his  liege  Lady,  "  The  distressed  Queen  unwilling 
to  believe  she  could  receive  so  barbarous  an 
answer,  went  herseif  to  the  Castle  gates,  and  there 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  it  confirmed  by  the 
Gövernor  in  person.  Upon  this  she  was  obliged 
to  take  up  with  such  lodgings  as  she  could  procure 
but  did  not  fall  on  her  return  to  make  proper 
complaints  to  the  King  ;  who  so  warmly  resented 
this  indignity  that  instantly  gathering  together  an 
Army,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Castle,  carried  it — 
hanged  the  Gövernor — and  sent  Lady  Badelesmere 
and  her  children  to  the  Tower." 

This  summary  and  very  drastic  retribution 
might  have  introduced  a  System  of  compulsory 
hospitality,  which  would  not  by  any  means  have 
tallied  with  our  present  views  of  British  freedom. 
In  consequence  of  the  Governor's  reprehensible 
conduct    to   his   Queen,    the   family   property   was 
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forfeited  to  the  Crown,  where  it  continued  tili 
Henry  VI.  granted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
It  however  went  back  to  the  Crown,  and  was  again 
granted  to  the  Sackville  family. 

The  Booksellers'  shops  on  the  Pantiles 
appear  to  have  lost  no.thing  by  lack  of  advertise- 
ment ;  for  their  goods  are  recommended  and 
praised  in  this  fashion, — 

"  A  map  of  the  environs  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
delineated  within  the  circumference  of   i6  miles. 

Wherein  the  Turnpike,  Bye,  and  new  Roads 
are  thoroughly  elucidated,  the  distance  from  one 
place  to  another  very  exactly  pointed  out... and  the 
Buildings  of  note  carefully  distinguislied,  being  so 
adapted  as  to  form  a  compleat  Guide  in  the 
airings  taken  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  who 
resort  to  Tunbridge  Wells." 

"Miscellaneous  discourses  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Foster,  late  preacher  at  St.  Thomas'   Chapel." 

"  The  Sussex  and  Kent  Ladies'  Polite  Pocket 
Journal." 

"  The  Fortune-telling  Almanac,  constructed 
for  the  entertainment  of  both  sexes,  on  a  plan  both 
innocent  and  recreative."' 

"  A  new  Present  from  a  master  or  mistress  of 
a  family  to  a  servant  maid." 
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The  apothecary  announced  his  wares  also 
with  wonderful  assurance — 

"  Hamilton's  Tincture,  for  toothache  and 
faceache.  This  medicine  has  never  been  known 
to  fail  in  its  effect  when  properly  applied." 

"  Speediman's  Pills  which  will  certainly 
remove  any  Indigestion,  and  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  of  the  day." 

"  Tooth  brushes  made  from  Indian  hair  and 
pattern." 

"  British  Herb  Snuff,  for  disorders  in  the  head 
and  eyes." 

"  Infallible  German  Plaister." 

Not  only  did  the  enterprising  tradesmen  of 
those  days  have  their  well-touted  shops  on  the 
Pantiles,  but  stalls  inside  and  outside,  where 
clamorous  shouters  told  the  attractive  lists  of 
wares  to  be  purchased,  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


ROOMBRIDGE 

is  a  village 
rather  be- 
low  the  heig'hts  of 
Rusthall  Common, 
its  irregulär  but 
most  picturesque 
red  brick  cottages 


Standing 


amidst 
trees  and  over- 
hanging  ivy  on  the 
green  slopes,  from 
wliich  to  tue  left 
you  can  see  the 
ancient  cliurch, 
wliich  teils  its  own 
tale  of  bygone 
days.  On  its  porch 
is  an  ancient  Latin 
inscription. 


MOAT    HOUSE,    GROOMBRIDGE 
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Very  near  it  stand  the  gates  and  ornamental 
water  of  Groombridge  Place.  This  house  is 
replete  with  historic  interest,  which  in  itself 
represents  a  volume  that  well  repays  a  friendly 
visit,  but  it  is  not  a  show  house. 

We  can  only  give  a  very  cursory  account  of 
this  most  beautiful  old  mansion,  its  gayest  of  old- 
fashioned  flower  gardens,  and  its  moss-grown 
brick  walls. 

What  is  its  history  ?  In  Saxon  days  it  was 
called  The  Moated  House, — or  Castle  of  Gromen- 
bregge.  An  outer  moat  and  an  inner  one 
surrounded  it,  the  only  way  of  access  to  its 
precincts  being  its  drawbridge.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third  this  abode  was  in  the  possession 
of  William  Russell  and  his  wife  Haweis.  They 
granted  a  charter  of  land  for  the  building  of  the 
church.  In  Edward  the  First's  reign  Henry  de 
Cobham  was  its  proprietor.  He  and  his  brother 
distinguished  themselves  by  forming  a  portion  of 
the  King's  bodyguard  when  he  made  his  victorious 
expedition  into  Scotland.  They  were  all  knighted 
for  the  Services  they  rendered  at  the  siege  of 
Caerlaverocke.  Sir  Henry's  monument  is  to  be 
Seen  on  the  altar  tomb  of  the  church  at  Shorne. 

Sir  John  de  Clinton  was  its  possessor  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  in  Edward  the 
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Fifth's  time  Richard  Waller  was  its  proprietor, 
and  a  very  valiant  soldier,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  This 
victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  ever  achieved 
by  the  English  nation.  The  army  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth  arnounted  only  to  g,ooo  men, 
and  those  fatigued  and  greatly  harassed,  whereas 
the  French  troops  numbered  150,000  strong,  and 
ready  for  battle.  The  conflict  lasted  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  very  fearful  must  the  carnage  have  been. 
The  French  lost  an  archbishop,  three  dukes,  six 
earls,  ninety  barons,  1,500  knights,  and  7,000 
esquires  or  gentlemen,  while  the  English  loss  was 
very  inconsiderable,  only  numbering  four  hundred 
of  every  degree. 

It  was  on  St.  Crispin's  Day  that  this 
memorable  battle  was  fought,  and  loud  and  long 
were  the  Te  Deums  that  went  up  from  many  a 
church  in  England.  Great  were  the  rejoicings 
with  which  the  people  welcomed  the  conqueror 
and  his  brave  army  on  his  triumphal  entry  into 
London  ;  but,  amid  the  clashing  of  heels  and  the 
shouting  of  the  multitude,  there  was  one  who  acted 
an  unwilling  part  in  the  great  pageant.  Charles, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  had  been  taken  prisoner  at 
Agincourt,  and  we  may  imagine  what  his  feelings 
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must  have  been  when  he  knew  that  the  day's 
proceedings  for  him  must  end  in  hopeless  captivity. 
The  duke  had  fallen  while  leading  the  van  with  his 
five  hundred  lancers,  and  in  the  fearful  slaughter 
that  ensued  he  had  been  covered  by  a  heap  of 
mang'led  bodies  of  the  slain.  Here  he  was  found 
by  the  brave  young  English  archer,  Richard 
Waller.  Life  was  not  extinct,  and  by  the  efForts 
of  his  preserver,  Charles  was  brought  back  to  an 
unwelcome  existence.  When  the  rank  of  the 
captive  was  discovered,  Richard  Waller  took  him 
at  once  to  the  King.  He  was  the  most  important 
captive  who  had  been  taken  that  day,  so  he  must 
be  treated  with  every  consideration.  On  the  way 
to  Calais,  Henry  sent  him  bread  and  wine  (bread 
was  a  luxury  then  in  the  English  camp),  but 
Charles  would  neither  eat  or  drink. 

The  life  of  Charles  had  been  a  very  troubled 
one.  Though  only  25  years  old  when  he  feil  at 
Agincourt,  he  had  been  married  six  years  before 
to  Isabella  of  Valois.  Shortly  after  this  marriage, 
his  father  was  treacherously  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  His 
mother  did  not  long  survive  ;  she  died  of  grief  a 
year  afterwards.  The  young  Duke  now  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  Orleans  ; 
and  his  melancholy  fate  on  Agincourt's  battlefield 
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was  a  sad  ending  to  a  career  of  great  promise.  As 
he  proudly  rode  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  meet 
his  country's  foes,  who  could  have  foretold,  that 
wounded,  chained,  and  helpless,  he  would  soon  be 
carried  across  the  Channel,  a  trophy  of  British 
prowess !  But  so  it .  was  !  And  his  destination 
was  Groombridge  Castle,  the  home  of  his  captor. 
Here  he  developed  literary  as  well  as  other  tastes. 
Both  Waller  and  his  captive  Prince  were  fond  of 
writing  poetry,  and  some  of  their  lines  on  the 
topics  of  the  day  are  still  preserved.  The 
following  verses  were  written  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  in  his  captivity,  to  the  memory  of  Isabella, 
his  wife,  who  had  died  after  the  birth  of  her 
little  daughter. 

"  To  make  my  Lady's  obsequies 

My  love,  a  Minister,  wrought, 
And  in  the  chantry,  Service  there 

Was  sung  in  doleful  thought ; 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs 

That  light  and  odour  gave, 
And  grief  illumined  by  tears 

Irradiated  her  grave ; 
And  round  about  in  quaintest  guise 

Was  carved,  "  Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes." 

No  more,   no  more,  my  heart  doth  faint 
When  I  the  life  recall, 
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Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtuous  deemed  by  all, 
Who  in  her  seif  was  so  complete, 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
By  God,  to  deck  His  Paradise 

And  with  His  Saints  to  reign, 
P'or  well  she  does  become  the  skies, 

Whom  while  on  earth  each  one  did  prize 
The  fairest  thing  to  mortal  eyes." 

Henry  the  Fourth  did  not  intend  that  his 
prisoner  should  ever  escape  ;  revenge  was  sweet 
to  him,  and  he  fixed  the  sum  of  300,000  marks  as 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  his  freedom,  because  he 
feit  sure  that  the  conquered  countiy  could  never 
realise  so  enormous  an  amount.  Who  could 
wonder  that  the  young  English  esquire  who  brought 
him  from  the  battlefield  was  knighted  on  the  spot, 
and  the  charge  of  the  royal  captive  committed  to 
him  ?  Nay,  more,  permission  was  given  that 
the  royal  arms  of  France  should  from  henceforth 
be  suspended  from  the  family  walnut  tree  !  The 
additional  crest  granted  to  Richard  Waller  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  is  an  escutcheon  of  France, 
hanging  by  a  label  on  a  walnut  tree,  with  this 
motto,  "  Hoe  fructus  virtutis."  Many  grave  and 
anxious  thoughts  must  have  engaged  the  mind  of 
Sir  Richard  Waller  as  he  rode  by  the  side  of  his 
royal    charge    during    the    triumphant    entry    into 
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London.  The  old  mansion  at  Groombridge  ! 
How  could  it  be  made  fit  for  the  reception  of  so 
distinguished  a  guest  ?  We  read  that  at  a  later 
date  the  house  was  rebuilt  on  its  old  foundations. 
But  the  old  oak  panelling  that  adorned  the 
apartments  of  the  Duke  still  exists  in  the  present 
house ;  it  is  beautifully  carved  with  the  linen 
pattern  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  scroll  work 
terminating  in  dragons'  heads  ;  the  arms  of  France 
form  one  of  the  centre  panels,  and  the  carved 
work  on  it  is  as  clean  and  distinct  as  if 
it  had  just  left  the  workman's  hands.  The 
captivity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not 
without  its  alleviations  ;  he  was  allowed  to  go 
out  hawking,  and  he  was  supplied  with  money  and 
books.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  retirement  of 
Groombridge  many  of  his  most  beautiful  poems 
were  written.  There  seems  to  have  subsisted  a 
chilvalrous  friendship  between  Sir  Richard  Waller 
and  his  guest.  Charles  endeavoured  to  acquire 
the  language  of  his  host,  and  even  learned  to  write 
a  roundel  in  English.  He  took  an  interest  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  Speldhurst,  and  though  the  chief 
part  of  the  old  building  was  destroyed  later  by 
lightning,  the  arms  of  France  which  adorned  the 
porch  have  been  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  its 
benefactor. 
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A  wall  is  pointed  out  near  the  house  at 
Groombridge  where  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Orleans  used  to  spend  his  recreative  hours  in 
playing  the  game  of  fives.  A  long,  weary  confine- 
ment  he  must  have  had  in  this  moated  siranw, 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
captivity  should  have  lasted  in  our  free  country  no 
less  than  twenty-five  years  !  But  so  it  seems  to 
have  been.  Though  twice  on  his  honour  the 
prisoner  was  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  large  sum  required  for  his  ransom. 

Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  William  Waller,  who 
died  in  1555,  and  was  buried  at  Brenchley,  seems 
to  have  left  behind  her  a  fragrant  memory,  judging 
by  even  these  few  lines  which  are  taken  from  her 
tombstone  : — "Amongst  other  her  virtues,  in  her 
modestye,  in  her  unspotted  love  to  her  husbands, 
her  reverend  demeanour  in  her  widowhoods,  her 
motherly  care  of  her  servants,  her  memorable 
hospitalitie,  made  her  famous  and  renowned,  which 
she  mayntayned  and  continued  forty-eight  years, 
without  ever  dissolving  her  household,  wherein 
shee  was  so  provident  and  bountifull  as  shee  was 
ever  able  and  alike  willing,  in  plentie  and  in 
dearth,  to  have  her  doores  open  to  entertain  the 
rieh  and  relieve  the  poore,  which  she  did  in  such 
measure  as  that,  both  of  rieh  and  poore,  she  was 
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reverenced,  loved,  and  admired,  as  appears  after 
her  death  by  their  advancing  her  virtues,  their 
affectionate  bemoaning  her  funeralls,  and  their 
passionate  bewaiHng  their  deprivation  of  her  ;  she 
lived  right  virtuously  seventy-three  years,  and  died 
most  reHgiously  the  sixte  of  September,  the  month 
of  her  birth,  1566.  Her  funerall  was  according  to 
her  worthyness,  worshipfully  performed  at  the  costs 
of  Thomas  Waller,  Knight,  the  younger  of  her 
two  grandchildren,  who,  in  further  testimonie  of 
his  dutyfull  love  to  her,  caused  this  monument  to 
be  erected  for  the  perpetual  memory  of  her  name 
and  virtues  against  the  ungrateful  nature  of 
oblivious  time." 

On  the  two  windows  of  this  church  we  find 
the  foUowing  inscription  : — 

"  John  Packer,  Esquire,  of  Groombridge,  the 
founder  of  this  chapel."  Of  the  other  two  windows 
the  other  is  dedicated  "  To  the  Glory  of  God  and 
the  memory  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  prisoner  in  Groombridge  Place." 

For  a  long  time  the  old  mansion  of  Groom- 
bridge feil  into  decay,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Philip 
Packer,  in  John  Evelyn's  time,  who  was  his  great 
friend  and  companion,  and  we  hear  that  John 
Evelyn,  describing  the  new  building,  wrote  to  a 
mutual  friend,   that   Philip   Packer   had    replaced 
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the  fine  old  house  by  "  an  Italian  Villa,"  with 
many  decorations  ;  while  other  remarks  from  the 
same  pen  prove  that  John  Evelyn  criticised  rather 
severely  the  frivolity  of  his  friend's  taste.  We 
suppose,  however,  that  he  forgave  him,  because  he 
planted  two  noble  firs  at  the  gate. 

We  cannot  turn  our  back  on  this  lovliest  and 
most  peaceful  of  homes  without  tendering  our  meed 
of  notice,   and  indeed   admiration  to  the  beautiful 
tribe   of   peacocks  which,   in   an   imposing   crowd, 
^„^..-t-.»-^  either    flock    to    the 

porch,  arranging 
themselves  pictur- 
esquely  on  its  stone 
balustrade,  ordisport 
themselves  proudly  in 
kaleidoscopic  beauty 
over  the  lav\^ns.  We 
are  glad  to  be  re- 
minded,  as  we  stand 
among  them,  that  they  are  honoured  guests  here  ! 
for  the  traditionary  legend  says  that  "  when  the 
peacocks  leave  the  lawns  of  Groombridge  Place, 
the  family  who  have  so  long  possessed  it  in  peace 
will  no  longer  own  these  historic  acres." 

In    1757,    Mr.    Turner  of  Groombridge,  who 
signalized  himself  only,  as  far  as  we  can  teil,   by 
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the  very  detailed  diary  that  he  kept,  where  with 
unusual  impartiality,  he  describes  carefully  all  his 
own  failings  as  well  as  those  of  his  neighbours, 
remarks  that  "  the  frequent  use  of  spiritous  liquors, 
and  the  exhorbitant  practice  of  tea-drinking,  has 
corrupted  the  morals  of  people  of  almost  every 
rank."  He  was  a  seller  of  tea  and  cloth,  but 
apparently,  while  he  sold  the  tea,  he  condemned 
its  use.  Perhaps  his  condemnatory  disposition 
marred  the  harmony  of  his  home  life,  for  we  read 
that  even  in  the  sweet  and  blissful  environs  of  his 
lovely  Valley,  he  lamented  his  circumstances  : — 
"  Oh,  how  transient  is  all  mundane  bliss  !  I,  who 
on  Sunday  night  was  all  calm  and  serenity  in  my 
breast,  am  now  naught  but  storm  and  tempest. 
Well  might  the  wise  man  say  it  were  better  to 
dwell  in  a  corner  of  the  housetop  than  with  a 
contentious  woman  in  a  wide  house."  He  had  a 
wife  called  Peggy,  who  on  many  occasions 
differed  in  opinion  from  himself,  and  though  she 
was  "  dear  Peggy,"  she  was  a  trial ;  like  another 
old  lady  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  sighing 
out  her  many  grievances  one  day  said,  "  I  was 
created  on  purpose  to  be  a  chastening  to  dear 
Jasper.  He  needed  it."  Jasper  was  her  patient 
and  most  forbearing  husband. 

But  our  friend  John  Turner  was  anything  but 
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patient,  judging  by  his  ovvn  account !  His 
delinquencies  were  many  ;  and  his  disposition 
irritable.  His  diet  perhaps  was  unsatisfactory.  for 
he  makes  many  an  illusion  to  his  cuisine  and 
domestic  arrangements  . — for  instance,  he  informs 
US  one  day  that  he  himself,  "  his  wife,  maid  and 
two  boys,  dined  off  boiled  beef,  carrots,  and 
currant  suet  pudding."  When  he  dined,  however, 
at  Whiligh,  near  Wadhurst,  the  hospitable  home 
for  four  hundred  years  of  the  Courthope  family, 
he  fared  better,  for  he  found  on  the  table,  "  four 
boiled  chickens,  four  boiled  ducks,  minced  veal, 
cold  roast  goose,  chicken  pasty  and  ham,"  and 
"  had  a  good  game  of  bragg  afterwards."  How- 
ever, even  then,  he  considered  it  wiser  to  forsake 
the  feast  at  a  comparatively  early  hour  as  he  was 
"  becoming  obstreporious  !  "  This  was  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  had  started  for  his 
friend's  house  at  4  p.m.  He  certainly  led  rather 
an  irregulär  life,  but  like  some  of  our  own  con- 
temporaries,  consoled  his  conscience  by  comment- 
ing  upon  it  in  a  moralizing  fashion,  and  greatly 
deprecating  his  own  errors.  Like  ourselves,  too, 
he  complains  of  the  weather,  on  one  occasion 
lamenting  a  succession  of  "  twenty-nine  days  rain." 
His  "  hurry  of  spirit  "  often  disturbed  him,  for  he 
liked    "  calm    serenity,"     and    yet    he    thoroughly 
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enjoyed  "  a  good  game  of  cock-fighting,"  which  he 
considered  a  rare  pastime  !  But  marvellous  indeed 
is  his  assertion  that  he  calls  at  "  Jones's  to  see  an 
electrical  machine,"  which  he  calls  "  agreeable, 
instructing,  and  very  surprising,"  adding  naively, 
"  as  to  my  own  part,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  phoenomina."  He  attended  the 
vestry  meetings  in  the  village,  but  when  warm 
arguments  occurred,  he  was  shocked  to  hear 
"  several  volleys  of  execrable  oaths  oftentimes 
redounding  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  A  most 
rüde  and  shocking  thing  at  public  meetings." 
Mr.  Turner  suffered  much  from  a  "  twinging 
conscience,"  and  "  intollerable  remorse  ;  "  he  was 
distracted  with  trouble,  and  as  "  solitary  as  a 
beacon,"  so  he  took  to  "  sawing  of  wood,"  for 
"  trade  was  dull."  It  was  a  pity  that  he  supped 
on  "  some  rasures  of  bacon,"  and  then  "  sat  up 
with  Molly  Hicks  "  so  that  he  "  became  sleepy  for 
want  of  rest  ; "  and  was  obliged  to  own  that 
"  courting  does  not  suit  my  Constitution."  This 
was  after  "  dear  Peggy's"  death.  "  Peggy  "  was 
the  cantankerous  wife.  As  a  second  edition,  he 
chose  "  a  piain  person,  like  myself,"  but  she  was 
"  cleanly,"  and  "  endowed  with  prudence  and  good 
nature  ; "  and  as  "  her  fortune  was  a  flowing 
stream,"  there  were  compensations  in  his  lot. 
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Turner  was  an  admirable  diarist,  and  an 
ambitious  tradesman ;  so  after  all  bis  manifold 
confessions  of  defect,  we  owe  him  something  for 
bis  realistic  accounts  of  earlier  Englisb  life,  and 
can  tbereby  understand  somewbat  of  tbe  tableau 


be   presents  in    tbe  frame  tbat  still  exists  of  tbis 
ancient  village,  witb  its  quaint  surroundings. 

Tbe  interesting  captive  of  Groombridge  Place 
was  a  great  friend  of  Joan  of  Arc's  brotber  ;  and 
in  bis  will  left  bim  a  valuable  property.  VVbilst 
living  at  Groombridge  be  beard  of  Joan's  martyr- 
dom  by  fire  ;  but  refused  to  believe  it ;  tbus  be 
lived  and  died  in  ignorance  of  tbe  sufferings  of  one 
wbo  to  bim,  as  to  so  many  otbers  was  a  true 
beroine. 
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As  he  played  his  game^  -of  fives,  beside  the 
ancient  brick  wall  which  to-day,  amidst  so  many 
changes,  holds  its  own  important  position  at  the 
end  of  the  gardens,  its  rieh  old  red-brick  colour 
diversified  by  patches  of  velvety  green  moss,  and 
stains  of  age,  he  thought  only  of  good  and  kind 
actions ;  for  to  him  we  owe  the  restoration  and 
improvement  both  of  churches  and  cottages  ; 
while  to  his  poetical  talent,  each  Century  has  given 
its  recognition,  and  hearty  meed  of  praise. 

After  his  return  to  his  own  land,  he  married, 
and  became  the  father  of  a  son,  who  was  after- 
wards  Louis  XII.  A  stränge  record  must  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  of  danger 
and  rescue  from  death  by  wounds  in  the  battle 
field,  long  imprisonment  in  an  English  mansion, 
and  final  redemption  through  heavy  ransom  pay- 
ments,  ending  in  happy  married  life  and  home 
joys. 
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ERIDGE    CASTLE,    FRANT,    and 
MAYFIELD. 

CHAPTER    VI. 

LEAVING  the  commons,  woods,   hüls,   and 
dales  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  its  rocks  and 
Springs,    its   many   charms    and    brilliant 
sunshine,  we    wander   further    afield,    and   in  one 
drive  we  can  visit  three  places  of   noted  historic 
interest. 

Frant  Church  was  taxed  as  early  as  1291.  It 
was  then  a  chapel  in  Rotherfield  parish,  and  has 
gone  through  sundry  vicissitudes  since  that  date. 
A  portion  of  its  walls  having  crumbled  away 
through  the  age  of  centuries,  it  was  rebuilt  early 
in  the  last  Century,  and  now  its  fine  steeple  can 
be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
magnificent  brass  lectern  adorned  with  cairngorm 
and  bloodstone,  is  a  memorial  to  Viscount  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe,  the  ambassador  who  wielded  such  a 
mighty  influence  at  Constantinople,  and  was  so 
beloved  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends,  that  to  his 
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honour  was  placed  a  marble  obelisk  in  the  church- 
yard,  which  bears  this  inscription  : — 

"The  recordof  a  true  and  noble  life  faithfully 

devoted  to  the  service  of  England." 
"  The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  of  glory 

Not  once  or  tvvice  in  our  rough  Island  story." 

Opening  on  to  the  Village  Green  Stands  Frant 
Court,  for  so  many  years  the  residence  of  the 
Honorable  Louisa  Canning,  Lord  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe's  eldest  daughter,  who  died  in  August,  igo8. 
From  the  terrace  in  front  of  her  pretty  saloon  and 
suite  of  drawing  rooms,  stretched  a  most  expansive 
view.  Eridge  Castle  can  be  seen  lying  below  the 
Frant  Hill,  in  all  its  undulating  beauty,  with  its 
silver  lake  glistening  in  the  dell  below  the  sloping 
woods.  The  changes  of  light  and  shade  on  this 
ever  varying  scene  must  be  daily  watched  to  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  ;  for  even 
memory  falls  in  the  effort  to  describe  its  possibil- 
ities  of  effect. 

ERIDGE    CASTLE. 

Eridge  can  be  approached  by  several  different 
gates,  and  long  winding  avenues  of  trees.  The 
beeches,  elms  and  oaks  shew  vistas  of  light  through 
the  openings  between  them,  and  long  expanses  of 
bracken,  turf,  and  in  some  directions,  heather, 
"  Which  like  a  purple  mist 
Mingles  with  Autumn's  gold." 
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Ivy's  dark  curtain  hangs  in  rieh  festoons  over 
some  portions  of  the  turreted  walls,  and  shows  off 
the  fine  old  stone  work  in  grand  relief. 


ERIDGE    CASTLE 


Tlie  oldest  deer  park  in  England,  Eridge  was, 
according  to  the  Doomsday  Book,  in  existence 
prior  to  the  Conquest.  And  in  1606,  Aaron  Hill 
writes  of  "  a  house  called  Eridge  House."  The 
park  is  an  assemblage  of  all  nature's  beauties  : — 
hills,  vales,  brooks,  lawns,  groves,  and  thickets, 
rocks  and  waterfalls ;  "all  wildly  noble  and 
irregularly    amiable."        This     deliciously     naive 
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account  of  Lord  Abergavenny's  ancestral  domain 
is  by  no  means  exaggerated,  and  the  two  adjectives 
applied  to  its  extensive  acres,  though  amusing, 
are  certainly  truthful.  For  of  all  the  abodes  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  with  absolute  freedom,  this 
is  certainly  the  beau  ideal. 

The  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  called 
the  king  maker,  used  to  make  his  dwelling  here, 
and  housed  within  these  boundaries  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  retinue  of  30,000  persons,  who 
inhabited  or  served  in  his  various  manors  and 
Castles,  Lady  Cecily  Nevill,  Duchess  of  York, 
writes  in  an  old  M.S.,  that,  "  descended  from  the 
Nevills  are  seven  Kings  of  England,  three  Queens, 
four  Princes  of  Wales,  four  Kings  of  Scotland,  two 
Queens  of  Scotland,  one  Queen  of  Spain,  one 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  also  one  Prince  Elector 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine." 

Smugglers  held  their  nightly  orgies  here  in 
caves,  where,  secretly  hiding  their  illicit  treasures, 
they  dealt  in  stores  of  many  a  foreign  article, 
sometimes  after  a  flight  from  justice,  leaving 
behind  them  a  contribution  for  "  the  lord  "  as  a 
token  that  they  recognized  the  value  of  their  caves, 
and  the  goodness  of  their  landlord. 

Many  royal  visitors  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  the  Nevills,  which,  through  many 
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generations  has  been  proverbial — their  motto,  "  Ne 
vile  velis."  One  of  these  visitors  was  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  journey  was,  by  all  accounts, 
anything   but   an  easy  one. 

George  the  Fourth  was  another  kingly  guest  in 
these  halls,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  Pantiles, 
where  he  was  accompanied  by  his  chancellor, 
Lord  Thurlow. 

Besides  quite  a  gallery  of  remarkably  beauti- 
ful  portraits  in  the  Eridge  reception  rooms,  many 
of  which  have  historic  interest,  there  are  an 
immense  number  of  really  valuable  relics  which 
all  have  their  own  value  as  a  memory  of  the  past. 
The  likeness  of  Reginald  Henry  Nevill,  "  The 
Castle  Baby,"  at  the  age  of  five  years,  riding  upon 
a  goat,  bears  the  date  of  181 2,  and  is  an  unique 
and  very  artistic  picture,  while  the  portrait  of  the 
forty-second  Baron  of  Abergavenny  and  his  wife 
Catherine,  taken  in  1724,  are  really  fine  pictures. 
But  there  are  many  others  of  absorbing  interest, 
for  they  speak  to  us  silently,  though  vividly  of  the 
far  past.  Bonaparte's  coat,  and  the  model  of 
Nelson's  ship  "Fondroyant,"  the  carvings  on  the 
great  oak  doors,  and  the  specimens  of  curious  old 
Sussex  ironwork,  in  the  shape  of  fire-backs  and 
"  brand-irons,"  teil  us  of  the  industry  for  which 
this  county  was  at  one  time  famous.     In  regard  to 
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the  carving  of  a  ship  over  one  of  the  mantelpieces, 
and  the  use  of  the  same  figure  in  the  Nevill 
mottoes,  it  is  thought  that  the  word  "  nef  " — a  ship 
— carries  the  family  memoirs  back  to  the  vaUant 
days  when   Gilbert  Neville  accompanied  WiUiam 

the  Conqueror    to 


these  shores,  com- 
manding  the  fleet. 
But  it  would 
be  impossible  to 
mention  even  a 
re  p  res  e  n  t  a  t  ive 
number  of  the  end- 
less  curiosities  in 
this  wonderful  old 
English  house,  for 
they  ränge  from 
the  finest  speci- 
mens  of  ancient 
glass,  reHgious  pictures  and  carvings,  found  in 
secret  recesses,  and  the  marvellousold  weather-glass 
of  George  the  Third's  time — to  MiHtia  gorgets  and 
model  cannon.  We  find  ourselves  absorbed  in  the 
study  of  these  curiosities,  and  only  regret  that 
time's  never  erring"  dial  draws  us  away  to  the  more 
present-day  world, 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
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that  the  old  London  house  of  the  Abergavenny 
family  stood  in  Paternoster,  Row,  and  contained 
many   valuable   pictures    and   curios.      But    not   a 
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trace  of  it  is  left,  for  the  site  is  now  occupied 
by  business  houses. 

We  drive  through  a  model  village  of  half- 
timbered  cottages  with  gardens,  and  then  through 
vistas  of  woodland  beauty,  as  we  turn  away  from 
the  more  private  of  the  Eridge  gates,  and  again 
find  ourselves  upon  the  Frant  Road. 

Here,    bearing    to    the    right,    we  soon   reach 
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Mayfield,  the  quaintest  of  villages,  with  not  only  a 
palace,  but  a  street  of  antiquities,  every  brick  and 
tile  of  which  seems  to  talk  of  days  gone  by,  in  that 
solemnly  silent  fashion  which  is  much  more  im- 
pressive  than  the  voice  of  the  querrulous  guide 
who  runs  off  a  string  of  histories  by  rate  of 
memory,  his  very  volubility  killing  the  pathos  of 
his  story. 

The  "  Palace  "  was  once  inhabited,  so  says 
tradition,  by  St.  Dunstan.  His  tongs  are  here  too, 
by  which  he  seized  the  Devil's  nose  !  who  tempted 
him  under  the  apparition  of  a  fair  maiden.  One 
iron  chimney  bears  the  date  of  1663,  and  another 
still  earlier,  1371. 

The  ubiquitous  Queen  Elizabeth  has  dwelt 
here  too,  for  we  find  her  wainscotted  rooms.  St. 
Dunstan  is  said  by  legend  to  have  interfered  with 
the  Position  of  the  church  also,  as  "  with  his 
Shoulder  he  shoved  it  into  a  more  regulär  position." 
The  cambrics  of  this  ancient  hall  are  very  interesting 
on  account  of  their  great  age,  and  also  because 
they  held  the  sword,  anvil  and  hammer  of  the 
warlike  saint.  The  "  Middle  House  "  too,  in  the 
street,  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  also  some  of  the 
surrounding  cottages. 

The  whole  village  bears  a  look  of  age, 
respectable     antiquity,     well     tended     and    very 
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picturesque,  but  quite  unique  in  its  character, 
and  Standing  quietly  alone  amidst  its  lovely 
surroundings. 

Walter  Cole,  the  schoolmaster  of  Mayfield,  in 
1745,  lets  US  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  scholastic 
life  in  those  days.  His  salary  was  £ib  a  year,  but 
he  added  to  his  stipend  by  drawing  patterns  for 
quilts,  and  drawing  up  wills,  measuring  lands, 
preparing  tombstones,  painting  signs  for  inns,  and 
designing  ladies'  needlework.  These  precarious 
employments,  however,  were  supplemented  by 
assisting  in  a  hop  business.  We  naturally  ask 
what  became  of  the  twenty-one  scholars  when 
Mr.  Cole  thus  dis- 
posed  of  his  time  ? 
Alas,  he  was  told 
by  the  neighbours 
that  their  "  chil- 
dren  did  not  im- 
prove "  and  that 
"  the  greater  the 
scholler,  the  great- 


er     the      rogue." 
This  offended  him 
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very  much,  as  he  took  it  to  himself  and  retaliated 
that  the''  boys  were  extremely  dull,"  and  he  defied 
"  anyone    eise   to    teach    them    better."       Yet   he 
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managed  to  attend  the  cricket  match  at  Chailey, 
in  school  hours  by  setting  his  pupils  "  spellers  and 
readers,  a  lesson  apiece."  Many  another  jaunt 
was  made  possible  by  the  same  method  of  time 
arrangement. 

Thus  we  get  glimpses  of  former  days  amidst 
these  picturesque  cottages,  and  can  only  con- 
gratulate  ourselves  that  they  are  past.  Wages 
were  very  low,  £2.  a  year  being  considered  very 
high  for  a  housemaid,  and  ^5  for  a  butler.  A 
footman    received   £\    los.  od.    per    annum, 

The  roads  of  this  neighbourhood  seem  always 
to  have  been  a  source  of  sorrow  to  the  residents  ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  the  obvious  remedy  of 
"  road-mending  "  was  adopted.  One  unfortunate 
lady,  when  compiling  her  will  and  directing  her 
place  of  burial,  makes  the  proviso,  "if  I  should  die 
at  such  a  time  of  year,  as  that  the  roads  thereto 
are  passable." 

"  I  praise  the  Romans,"  writes  one  landowner, 
"  for  many  of  their  high-souled  and  magnificent 
ideas,  but  not  least  for  their  public  establishments 
and  works.  And  on  this  day  most  especially  do  I 
praise  them,  while  travelling  on  this  stone  cause- 
way  ;  for,  from  the  moment  that  I  left  it,  I  feil 
immediately  upon  all  that  was  most  bad — upon  a 
land   desolate  and  muddy — whether  inhabited  by 
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man  or  beast,  a  stranger  could  not  easily  dis- 
tinguish,  and  upon  roads  which  were,  to  explain 
concisely.what  is  most  abominable,  Sussexian." 

The  vexed  question  of  the  roads   and    their 
impassableness   distressed    even    Horace   Walpole 

in   1796,  who, 
psssEs-«».^— = w ■"      ---^-.-i       ^^    paying    a 

series  of  visits 
to  friends  in 
this  partof  the 
World,  com- 
plained  thus 
in  writing  to 
Georofe   Mon- 


RICHLY  ILLUMINATED    MISSAL,  WHICH    IN    1561    BELONGED 
TO    HENRY    NEVILL,    LORD    BERGAVENNY. 


tagu  : 


Mr. 


Chute  and  I  are  returned  from  our  expedition 
miraculously  well  considering  all  our  distresses. 
If  you  love  good  roads,  conveniences,  good 
inns,  plenty  of  postillions  and  horses,  be  so 
kind  to  yourself  as  never  to  go  into  Sussex. 
We  thought  ourselves  in  the  northest  part 
of  England ;  the  whole  country  has  a  Saxon 
air,  and  the  inhabitants  are  so  savage,  as  if  King 
George  the  Second  were  the  first  monarch  of  the 
East  Angles  !  Coaches  grow  there  no  more  than 
balm  and  spices  ;  we  were  forced  to  drop  our  post 
chaise,  in  which  we  were  thrice  overturned,   and 
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hire  a  machine,  that  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  Harlequin's  calash,  which  was  occasionally  a 
chaise  or  a  baker's  cart.  We  journeyed  over 
Alpine  mountains  drenched  in  clouds."  At  the 
same  time  he  was  delighted  with  the  parks,  and 
also  the  ruins  and  ancient  monuments  which  he 
passed  throughout  the  county. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


THE  ruins  of  the  Premonstraten.sian  Abbey 
of  Bayham,  or  Begham,  stand  in  open 
meadows  at  a  spot  where  three  Valleys 
meet  and  continue  as  one  towards  the  village  of 
Lamberhurst.  Three  streams  which  unite  at  a 
point  below  the  Abbey  ruins,  flow  on  as  the  river 
Teise.  The  open  valley  and  its  pastures,  giving 
the  sense  of  fertility  and  repose  are  framed  by 
rising  woodlands  which  Stretch  far  away  äs  the  eye 
can  see  in  every  direction. 

It  was  here  in  the  closing  years  of  Richard 
the  First  at  the  place  called  Beaulieu  that  two 
small  bands  of  monks  of  the  samc  order,  one  from 
Otteham  in  the  parish  of  Hailsham  in  Sussex,  and 
the  other  from  Brockley  in  Deptford,  by  permission 
of  their  respective  patrons  Ela  de  Saukevile, 
daughter  of  Ralph  de  Dene,  the  founder  of 
Otteham  and  Sir  Robert  de  Turneham,  the  patron 
of  the  Deptford  Monastery,  combined  their  forces 
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and  set  about  to  build  a  larger  house  and  church 
than  either  possessed  originally. 

The  monks  of  Otteham  appear  to  have  found 
their  means  of  living  at  Hailsham  so  meagre  that 
a  move  became  imperative,  unless  they  chose  to 
starve.  Those  of  Brockley  were  also  dissatisfied 
with  their  position  and  wished  to  change  their 
abode,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  poverty  or  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  site  was  the  cause.  To  the 
former  endowments  of  Otteham  and  Brockley 
were  added  new  ones.  Sir  Robert  assigned  his 
lands  at  Begham  to  the  Abbey  and  from  time  to 
time  we  find  other  lands  being  added.  Ela  de 
Saukevile  obtained  the  right  of  advowson  which 
continued  with  her  descendents,  the  Sackvilles,  tili 
its  suppression.  Begham  was  not  very  rieh  :  so 
far  as  can  be  traced  its  yearly  income  never  rose 
much  above  ^^150.  The  Premonstratensians  were 
a  poor  Order,  although  they  departed  considerably 
from  the  severity  of  their  rule  as  at  first  constituted 
and  it  is  possible  that  of  the  thirty-four  mon- 
asteries  of  the  order  in  England  at  the  time  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Begham  was 
one  of  the  most  considerable. 

We  know  that  it  owned  five  churches  .  that  of 
West  Greenwich  (Deptford),  Hailsham,  Pembury, 
and  possibly  Newington  and  Marden.      There  still 
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exists  the  priest's  path  from  Bayham  to  Pembury 
the  road  used  by  the  monk  who  served  that  church 
each  Sunday  and  Saint's  Day. 

The  history  of  the  Abbey  is  one  of  small 
things  ;  there  is  no  great  historical  name  intimately 
connected  with 
the  place.  The 
records  in  the 
British  Museum 

and       at        the  ____ 

Ashmolean  refer     '^--^  •• '''i'KlMMmmfM.M\^\^BiMmS 

chiefly  to  the 
transfer  of  lands 
and  to  other 
legal  matters. 
Here  and  there 
we  meet  with 
living  details 
which  appeal  to  us  such  as  the  visit  of  a  king  and 
the  gathering  of  rushes  for  the  floors,  the  visit  of  a 
bishop  and  so  on.  Here  for  instance  is  an 
interesting  fourteenth  Century  writ  showing  the 
power  over  a  refractory  tenant.  Soloman,  Abbot 
of  Begham,  etc.,  upon  occasion  of  a  certain  court 
Service  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  which  his 
bailiff  had  unjustly  exacted  of  our  tenants  in 
villenage  at   Bertele   (Bartley   Mill  a  mile  and  a 
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half  of  the  Abbey)  within  our  Manor  of  Begham, 
whence  we  were  drawn  into  a  plea  in  the  court 
aforesaid,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  our  Charters, 
after  many  vexations  we  have  compromised 
matters  in  this  way,  that  we  have  removed 
Richard  Browning,  Henry  the  Wyse  and  Doncea 
le  Swan  from  their  residences  and  lands.  But 
among  these  tenants  was  a  son  of  disobedience,  of 
hard  and  stiff  neck,  Matthew  Scott  by  name,  who 
would  not  remove  from  our  land,  affirming  that  he 
was  free  :  but  by  puUing  down  the  houses  in  which 
he  dwelt  we  expelled  this  person  from  our  villicate, 
whilst  to  the  rest  we  assigned  cottages  and  portions 
of  land.  Moved  at  length  with  compassion  for  the 
poverty  of  the  said  Matthew  Scott  we  appointed 
this  remedy,  to  wit : — that  he  Coming  into  füll 
Court  at  Begham  on  the  Thursday  next  before  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Mary  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward, 
should  altogether  renounce  his  right,  if  he  had  any, 
in  the  tenement  which  he  sometimes  held  of  us  in 
the  villenage  of  Berteleye  :  which  he  having 
accordingly  done,  the  same  Abbot  moved  by  pity 
and  piety,  not  by  reason  of  his  renunciation,  hath 
caused  fifty  Shillings  Sterling  to  be  paid  to  the 
same  Matthew  and  discharged  him  from  further 
attendance  on  the  Court  in  respect  of  his  land," 
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Glimpses  are  given  us  of  the  way  in  which  the 
monasteries  accumulated  property — valuable  re- 
versions  being  secured  by  undertaking  temporary 
charges. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  records  are  those 
which  refer  to  the  episcopal  visits  of  a  bishop  of 
their  own  order.  There  are  seven  such  visitations 
related.  Blame  is  given  without  hesitation  where 
needed  and  praise  where  it  is  due.  In  its  later 
years  this  monastery  had  a  hard  straggle  to  keep 
clear  of  debt.  It  required  no  little  skill  to  manage 
its  temporal  affairs  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  all 
building  repairs  in  order  and  farms  well  secured. 
It  is  true  that  the  flock  was  not  free  from  black 
sheep,  yet  all  that  could  be  done  to  reform  them 
was  at  least  attempted,  and  in  some  cases  with 
success.  Of  the  sixteen  Abbots  no  name  occurs 
of  note  :  they  appear  to  have  been  very  ordinary 
persons  attending  to  their  own  business,  very 
jealous  of  any  attempt  to  deprive  their  house  of 
its  possessions,  and  doubtless  assiduous  in  the 
ruling  of  the  brethren  and  ordering  the  daily 
Offices.  In  the  Bishop's  visitations  complaints 
arise  sometimes  with  regards  to  these  Services  : 
but  it  was  not  so  much  from  lack  of  will  to 
discharge  them  as  from  the  lack  of  Canons.  Evil 
days  came  upon  them  when  Henry  the  Eighth  cast 
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his  eyes  on  the  smaller  monasteries.  Bayham, 
at  the  dissolution,  was  assigned  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  There  were  then  but  five  Canons,  in 
addition  to  the  Abbot :  these  were  sent  to  other 
houses  of  the  same  order,  and  Wolsey  obtained 
the  revenues  for  the  purpose  of  financing  his 
intended  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  When 
the  great  Wolsey  feil  Begham  became  crown 
property  once  more  and  so  remained  until  the 
twenty-fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when 
part  seems  to  have  been  granted  to  Anthony 
Brown  (Viscount  Montague)  and  the  rest  to 
Robert  Adams,  Citizen  and  grocer. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  1714  enabled  Ambrose 
Brown  to  seil  the  Manor  of  Begham,  which  then 
passed  into  the  possession  of  John  Pratt,  Esq.,  of 
the  Wildernesse,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  Sergeant- 
at-law,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  whose  third  son  was  the  ist  Earl  Camden 
and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  beautiful  ruined  church  with  its  monastic 
house  is  an  object  of  care  to  its  present  noble 
owner  and  one  greatly  wishes  that  other  abbeys 
and  priories  were  in  like  hands.  A  visitor  may 
note  every  detail  of  the  remaining  structure. 
There  is  no  destroying  ivy  to  tear  apart  the  walls 
and   Cover  those   details   of  architectural   interest 
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that  are  so  often  hidden.  Roses  and  light  creepers 
do  not  conceal  the  juncture  of  the  work  of  dififerent 
periods. 

Bayham  has  had  three  great  building  eras. 
The  earliest  is  Transitional  Norman  :  then  we  have 
a  lengthening  of  the  church  about  50  years  later 
when  the  east  end  was  broken  through,  and  new 
transepts  with  their  chapels  and  a  new  presbytery 
were  built.  Two  of  these  chapels  still  retain  their 
ancient    vaulting,     and    at    the    crossways    is    a 

profusion  of  bell- 
topped  and  stiff- 
leaved  capitals. 
A  window  in  the 
presbytery 
tains 

tracery.  And  as 
we  return  and  look 
down  the  long 
nave  we  see  that 
in  the  fourteenth 
Century  the  greater 
part  of  the  earliest 
work  was  replaced 
by  perpendicular  features.  Tall  vaulting  shafts 
which  took  the  stone  covering  still  remain  bonded 
into  a  twelfth  Century  wall.  The  visitor  may  see,  too, 


con- 


geometric 
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the  cloister  garth,  the  chapter  house,  the  vaults 
under  the  warming  house  and  refectory,  traces  of 
the  guest  house  and  kitchen ;  while  at  a  little 
distance  ash  trees  stand  on  the  site  of  the  bake- 
house  and  the  great  reed  mace  or  bulrush  marks 
the  site  of  the  fish-ponds  and  their  connecting 
stream.  The  old  mill  dam  is  still  there  though  the 
mill  is  no  more.  To  the  north  is  the  facade  of  the 
fourteenth  Century  gatehouse. 

Overlooking  all  this  on  a  hill  a  few  hundred 
yards  away  Stands  the  fine  modern  residence  of 
the  present  Marquis  Camden.  The  view  from 
here  is  indeed  beautiful,  and  it  is  on  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  modern  Bayham  Abbey  that  the  best 
view  of  the  old  church  is  to  be  had.  From  here, 
too,  looking  west  on  the  right  the  grounds  Stretch 
away  to  a  large  sheet  of  water  many  acres  in 
extent,  whilst  beyond  this  again  rise  lovely  woods. 
To  our  left,  quite  close  to  the  ruins  we  see  the 
pretty  modern  private  chapel  in  Imitation  of  the 
early  English  period. 

But  when  we  look  into  the  interior  of  this 
charming  home,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  museum  of 
portraiture,  curios,  and  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
valuable  in  the  way  of  plate  and  furniture.  The 
magnificent  carvings  in  old  oak,  for  much  of  the 
furniture  is  of  this  character,   the  silver  gilt  dishes. 
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ormolu    celadon,    Crown    Derby    china,     Console 

tables,  and  marble  busts,   Oriental  weapons,  snuff 

boxes  of  gold,  and  Chippendale  chairs,  are  amongst 

these  treasures  :  while  gold  cups,  boxes,  trays  and 

waiters,         have 

each    one    their 

Story  of  histori- 

cal  interest.   But 

the    portraits   in 

themselves  form 

a  complete   pic- 

ture  gallery, 

where    we    have 

represented  such 

masters  as  Rom- 

ney,     Lawrence, 

Reynolds,      and 

Hoppner.      One 

member    of   the    Grafton    family     is     here, — Earl 

Spencer,   and  the  first  Earl  of   Chatham,   besides 

many    noted    members    of    the  Camden   house. 

Among  many  remarkable  portraits,  we  see 
that  of  the  first  Earl  of  Camden,  who  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  London  in  a  gold 
box  ;  this  encomium  being  passed  upon  him  by  his 
grateful  countrymen  ; — "  He  hath  eminently  dis- 
tinguished  himself  in  his  duty  to  his  king,  his  duty 
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to  the  subject,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  law." 
The  Portrait  of  this  nobleman  was  placed  in  the 
Guildhall,  amongst  the  judges  ;  and  though  his 
"  honesty  and  independence  "  (writes  one  of  his 
compeers)  deprived  him  of  the  care  of  the  seals, 
yet  his  many  talents  and  accompHshments,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  originality  won  for  him,  not 
only  the  respect  of  his  country,  but  the  popularity 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  inheritance  of  his 
successors. 
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LAMBERHURST. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


SCOTNEY  Castle,  another  old-world  home, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  historically 
interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  quite  one  of  the  oldest  seats  within  a  twenty- 
mile  circle  of  the  Pantiles. 

After  Crossing  through  some  lovely  gardens 
to  a  terrace  where  a  circular  platform  with  a 
marble  balustrade  overhangs  a  precipitous  decHne, 
clothed  with  gorse,  bracken  and  rock  plants  in  wild 
luxuriance  above  a  picturesque  dell,  you  see  before 
you  the  round  towers  of  the  old  Castle  reflected 
picturesquely  in  a  lake  or  moat.  The  grim  old 
gates  and  arches,  turrets  and  narrow  Windows 
whisper  secrets  to  this  peaceful  nook  of  wars, 
fierce  hand-to-hand  fightings,  and  urgent  need  for 
strong  defence.  In  this  exquisite  scene  of  country 
loveliness  it  is  difhcult  to  believe  that  such  times 
of  warfare  ever  existed  ;  but  the  castle  teils  its 
own  tale. 

Walter  de  Scoteni  appears  to  have  been  the 
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possessor  of  this  property,  and  to  have  given  it  his 
name  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  though 
he  was  executed  for  poisoning  Richard,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  WilHam  de  Cläre,  his  brother,  the 
Castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  family  for 
some  time.  In  Edward  the  Third's  reign  it 
belonged  to  the  Ashburnhams.  But  in  1418  a 
mandate  was  issued  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  who  was  occupying  it  at  that  time,  and 
afterwards  left  it  to  his  niece,  who  had  married 
John  Darell ;  and  they  and  their  descendents 
resided  here  until  1774.  Five  years  later  Mr. 
Edward  Hussey  became  its  owner,  and  his 
successor  now  resides  in  the  newer  house,  which 
was  originally  built  by  the  Darells,  on  higher 
ground  overlooking  the  Castle  and  its  surroundings. 
Inigo  Jones  designed  the  modern  house.  Court 
Lodge,  of  Lamberhurst,  is  built  in  part  from 
the  stones  which  once  composed  three  towers 
of  the  Castle.  These  towers  were  pulled  down 
four  centuries  ago,  only  one  now  remaining  and  in 
perfect  condition,  untouched  in  its  grandeur  and 
beauty  by  the  hand  of  time.  So  that  although 
there  is  a  rugged  mass  of  picturesque  ruins  here, 
they  are  side  by  side  with  fine  old  grey  walls  that 
stand  proudly  before  us  as  we  see  them  by  the 
water's   side  in  a  richly  fertile  glen,  radiant  in  a 
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mass    of    colour,    from    the    variegated    flowering 
shrubs  that  frame  the  exquisite  picture. 

As  we  drive  down  from  Scotney  Castle, 
we  find  ourselves  approaching  the  most  pic- 
turesque  old  village  of  Lamberhurst,  with  its 
ancient  moated  inn  in  the  centre  of  its  highway. 
It  is  a  long  and  hilly  road,  but  we  are  well  repaid 
for  our  journey  because  from  it  we  have  a 
far  extending  view  of  pretty  tiled  cottages  amongst 
the  trees  and  rising  grounds.  one  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  church  ;  whilst  to  the  right  lies 
the  Court,  the  home  of  the  Morland  family,  with 
its  lovely  gardens  and  charming  old-world  rooms. 

But  the  Court  is  so  hidden  in  the  leafy  foliage 
of  its  surrounding  trees,  that  we  may  walk  through 
Lamberhurst,  studying  its  old  inn,  moat,  and 
pretty  timbered  cottages,  without  realizing  the  fact 
that  the  great  painter  lived  here,  and  learnt 
to  study  nature's  book  under  these  delightful 
influences. 

Lamberhurst  was  far-famed  for  its  iron 
furnaces.  Ore  was  smelted  and  fashioned  for 
every  manner  of  use  in  this  quiet  valley,  and 
notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  iron  railings  round 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  were  made  here  at  a 
cost  of  ^11,000  to  the  city  of  London.  Cannon 
were    also    cast    and   sent    to    all    parts    of   Great 
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Britain.  At  last  a  great  quarrel  ensued  between 
the  inhabitants  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  as  to 
the  spoilage  of  their  lands  and  forests  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  "  evil  cutting  of  their  woods," 
which  ended  in  the  furnaces  being  closed,  and  the 
trade  carried  to  Lancashire  and  other  northern 
counties,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained  and 
flourished. 

The  shepherds  were  a  great  feature  of  the 
Community,  and  with  their  immense  flocks  of 
sheep  were  of  much  importance  in  the  village 
World.  They  were  famous  for  spinning  yarns,  and 
could  always  get  a  hearing,  even  though  many  of 
their  travel  stories  and  historic  legends  would 
go  back  to  "  fifty  years  agoo,"  or  "  perhaps  a 
hundred."  It  was  rather  sad  in  the  last  Century 
to  hear  them  commenting  in  this  fashion  on  the 
deteriorative  condition  of  English,  farming.  "  I 
remember  when  forty  or  fifty  thousand  sheep  was 
washed  just  about  kere^'''  would  say  one,  pointing 
to  a  stone  near  the  stream,  "  and  now  there  be 
none."  He  complained,  too,  that  he  once  could 
make  a  lot  of  money  in  "  birding," — hiding  quietly 
wrapped  in  his  plaid  behind  a  bush,  the  shepherd 
would  remain  motionless  for  hours  whilst  he  trapped 
and  secured  the  wild  birds,  and  not  seldom  the 
unpreserved  game  which  frequented  the  thickets 
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and  grassy  slopes  ät  a  distance  from  the  roads. 
These  they  would  carry  into  "  Burthensom,"  as 
they  called  Brighton  in  those  days,  and  obtained 
good  sums  of  money.  We  might  picture  the 
cottager  in  his  quaint  costume,  stepping  down  the 
long  hill  in  front  of  the  deUghtful  old  houses,  with 
scarcely  a  straight  line  in  their  composition  ;  the 
man's  dress,  as  described  in  one  of  our  old 
histories,  "  a  quaintly  cut  blue  coat  with  enormous 
brass  buttons  and  Square  lappets,"  a  good  silk 
handkerchief  appearing  from  a  voluminous  pocket, 
tempting  enough  to  the  mischievous  lads  but 
secure  from  their  thieving  propensities,  as  it  was 
well  sewn  into  the  lining  by  a  strong  pack  thread,  "a 
hugh  cotton  one "  being  carried  for  use  in  the 
crown  of  the  hat.  This  last  and  crowning  article 
was  a  broad  brimmed  one  of  enormous  size,  and 
very  heavy,  while  every  year  it  was  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  paint.  The  hat  was  a  protection  to 
its  wearer's  head  from  the  blows  that  might 
always  be  anticipated  from  a  passing  highwayman. 
Yellow  leathern  breeches  and  top  boots  completed 
this  costume,  when  any  fair  was  being  held,  or 
on  a  gala  day,  and  when  a  journey  to  "  Burthen- 
som "  was  in  prospect,  or  "  Tounbridge,"  where 
the  markets  were  held. 

The  Tories  of  the  day,  who,  of  course,  were 
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the  better  classes,  squires,  richer  farmers,  and 
clergy,  were  so  strong  in  their  politics  that  every- 
thing  must  be  sacrificed  to  them  :  friendships, 
family  relationships,  and  even  fortunes  ;  for  large 
sums  were  spent  on  the  promotion  of  their  cause. 
Free  Trade  in  commerce^  and  the  representatives 
of  this  pohcy  meant,  from  their  point  of  view, 
neither  more  nor  less  than  destruction  to  their 
country,  and  with  it  the  inevitable  loss,  however 
gradual,  of  their  own  investments.  Cobden  had 
turned  over  the  first  page  of  a  ruinous  future  for 
England,  and  his  principles  were  opposed  by 
these  far-seeing  statesmen  and  their  followers,  with 
all  the  ardour  they  possessed. 

The  name  of  Lamberhurst  seems  to  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  enormous  number  of 
sheep  that  were  pastured  here  ;  there  were  the 
shearing  seasons,  and  the  lambing  times,  when  this 
was  a  centre  of  great  activity  and  anxious  care  on 
the  part  of  the  shepherds.  Hurst  is  a  wood  ;  and 
great  Clearings  were  made,  and  increasingly  great 
as  the  farms  grew  and  more  space  was  needed. 
In  those  days  a  shepherd's  position  was  a  very 
important  one,  and  the  shepherds  as  a  Community 
were  recognized  with  much  respect,  and  their  trade 
vied  with  that  of  swine  keeping,  which  was  another 
important  business  here. 
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A  writer  of  1576  remarks  that  this  district  was 
"  a  great  white  plaine,  in  manner  nothing  less 
than  a  desert  and  waste  wildernesse  ;  not  planted 
with  tounes,  or  peopled  with  men,  as  the  outside 
of  the  shyre  were,  but  stoared  and  stuffed  with 
hoardes  of  deere  and  droves  of  hogs  onely.  .  .  For 
men  were  contented  to  inhabite  it,  and  by  labour 
to  rid  it  of  the  wood,  and  breake  it  up  with  the 
ploughe." 

Before  we  turn  back  into  Kent,  I  cannot  omit 
a  passing  word  about  Rowfant,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Crawley.  This  is  one  of  the  most  deUghtful  old 
oak  wainscotted  houses,  surrounded  by  the  riebest 
of  gardens  and  its  hbrary  stocked  with  valuable 
and  rare  books.  Such  a  house  as  one  longs  for  in 
a  day  of  London  bustle,  under  summer  sunshine. 
So  peaceful  and  quiet,  so  antique  with  silent 
reminders  at  every  turn  of  the  long  past.  Mr. 
Locker  Lampson  was  a  writer  of  lyrics  and  many 
other  literary  gems,  and  the  memory  of  his  name 
is  associated  with  this  delightful  home, — his 
courteous  manners,  and  hospitable  kindness  were 
valued  and  appreciated  at  one  time  by  members 
of  the  literary  world. 

The  miliers  of  this  country  are  rare  charac- 
ters,  and  have  always  held  their  own,  by  dint  of  a 
smattering  of  general  knowledge  which    probably 
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they  have  attained  through  intercourse  with  many 
customers.  One  of  these  miliers  was  noted  for 
his  eccentricities.  He  had  a  horse  which  was 
painted  difFerent  colours  on  different  days,  bay 
being  so  monotonous.  Nor  was  his  wife  alto- 
gether  to  his  mind,  She,  unfortunately,  could  not 
be  altered  ;  so  he  went  about  complaining  that  she 
made  him  "  a  miserable  man."  He  was  very  kind 
to  his  horse  ;  perhaps  he  was  not  so  kind  to  his 
wife. 
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BUCKHURST,    WITHYHAM    and 
HARTFIELD. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


BENEATH  overhanging  trees,  and  constant 
changes  of  scene,  we  reach  the  gates  of  Buck- 
hurst Park,where  wefind  only  one  solitary, 
but  very  noble  monument  of  the  past,  in  an  ancient 
tower,  which  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  mansion 
which  is  now  no  longer  extant.  This  immense  pile  of 
buildings  covered  an  area  of  26oft.  in  front,  with 
a  depth  of  20oft.  The  Great  Hall,  now  used  as  a 
barn,  was  55ft.  long  and  4oft.  wide.  There  were 
no  less  than  eight  towers,  and  the  gateway  that 
still  exists.  Buckhurst  was  visited  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,     on     one     of    her    long     and     difficult 

journeys. 

Bolebrook  is  a  delightful  old  village,  dating 
back  to  the  fifteenth  Century.  But  it  was  in  1644 
that,  after  a  long  period  of  extravagance,  on  the 
part  of  the  knights  of  Bolebrook,  "  a  petition  was 
presented    to    parliament    complaining    of    waste 
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on  behalf  of  Lady  Isabella  Sackville."  This 
sad  denouncement  did  not,  however,  end  the  reign 
of  the  family. 

We  can  quite  realise  that  in  the  roadless  days 
of  centuries  bygone,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
nobleman  who  was  in  a  high  position  and  entrusted 
with  the  cares  of  State,  to  travel  up  and  down 
some  forty-five  miles  to  his  home,  in  summer 
and  winter.       Even    in    these    days    of    delightful 


motor  travelling,  when  everything  is  made  easy  to 
US,  our  leaders  in  the  House  of  Lords  might  some- 
times  find  themselves  placed  in  a  difhculty  ander 
such  circumstances.      Here,  the  roads  seem  always 
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to  have  been  a  sore  point,  for  we  find  that  the  first 
Earl  of  Dorset  in  his  will  left  "  ten  marks  per 
annum  for  ten  years,  to  mend  the  roads,"  as  he 
had  constantly  lamented  their  condition.  Stone- 
land  was  a  separate  domain  at  this  time  ;  but  in 
1790  the  two  were  united,  and  were  called 
inclusively  Buckhurst  Park. 

Stoneland  and  Buckhurst  were  the  names 
of  the  two  mansions  in  this  immediate  vicinity ; 
and  after  a  time  of  neglect  and  absence,  the 
Viscount  Sackville  appears  to  have  made  the 
former  his  residence,  for  Cumberland  teils  us  that 
it  was  the  attraction  of  Lord  Sackville's  near 
neighbourhood  at  Buckhurst  that  drew  him  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  as  a  resident  in  1780  ;  and  he 
describes  very  fully  the  life  and  occupations  of  his 
great  friend,  with  his  generous  proclivities,  and  not 
a  few  eccentricities.  In  grand  cavalcade,  his 
whole  family  marched  Sunday  by  Sunday  to  the 
Parish  Church,  led  by  himself,  and  when  once 
inside  the  sacred  building  his  conduct  was  highly 
devotional,  though  so  remarkable  in  its  manif  estations 
as  to  provoke  the  visibility  of  the  onlookers.  He 
would  stand  up  during  the  progress  of  the  service 
to  awe  the  listeners  and  criticise  the  sleepers.  If 
he  approved  of  any  point  in  the  sermon  that 
touched  on  the  morals  of  the  populace,  he  would 
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vigorously  and  cheeringly  nod  assent  to  the 
preacher  ;  while  on  one  occasion,  when  a  special 
protege  of  his  own  was  Holding  forth,  he  was  so 
overcome  with  admiration,  that  this  writer  heard 
him  shout  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  "  Well  done, 
Harry."  Whereas,  when  his  rustic  psalm  singers 
in  the  gallery  erred  in  their  harmonies,  he  would 
call  to  the  culprit  by  name,  saying,  "  Out  of  tune, 
Tom  Baker." 

The  unfortunate  victim  on  this  occasion 
happened  to  be  his  Lordship's  butcher,  while,  to 
make  confusion  worse  confounded,  his  baker's 
name  was   Tom   Butcher. 

After  some  months  of  terrible  suffering  from 
very  acute  disease,  which  he  bore  with  great  self- 
control  and  patience,  he  considered  it  his  duty 
again  to  take  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
From  there  he  returned  to  his  quiet  lawns,  to  rest 
under  his  favourite  trees  ;  but  all  who  saw  him 
knew  that  he  was  a  dying  man.  As  he  lay  on  his 
deathbed,  he  said  to  Lord  Mansfield  and  another 
friend,  "  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  do  any  good  " — 
he  referred  to  his  political  duties — "  I  can  only 
obey  and  be  silent."  "  No  disguise  will  serve  me 
now,"  he  continued,  "  these  are  the  moments  when 
a  man  must  be  searched.  I  have  a  mind  perfectly 
resigned  and  at  peace  within  itself," 
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Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Buckhurst's  owners.  He  was  venerated  and 
beloved  by  his  tenants,  his  neighbours,  and  house- 
hold ;    for    every    man,    woman    and    child    was 


personally    known  to  him,  often    visited,  and  the 
recipient  of  many  considerate  kindnesses. 

The  bells  of  this  village  church  have  a  history 
too,  for  they  were  made  by  John  Waylett,  a 
wayfaring  founder,  who,  in  passing  down  the 
countryside  would  enquire  if  the  peal  needed 
repairing.     On  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
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he  would  dig  a  hole  in  a  field,  light-  a  fire,  and 
there  fuse  his  metal,  rapidly  completing  his  work. 
From  Lewes  where  he  erected  a  furnace,  he 
repaired  and  man- 


ufactured  bells  for 
all  the  churches 
in  the  neighbour- 
hood.  In  1724  he 
was  hard  at  work 
in  this  fashion. 

Duckings  is  an 
ancient  farmhouse 
here,  heavily  tim- 
bered,  and  of  a 
uniquely  picturesque  character.  The  old  black 
beams,  and  dark  red  tiles  make  a  rieh  contrast 
to  the  oast  houses  and  hay  and  corn  ricks.  In 
Summer  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers  nestle 
up  against  its  creeper  covered  walls,  and  complete 
the  picture. 

The  dialect  of  this  neighbourhood  still  has  a 
great  affinity  to  the  old  Saxon  of  earlier  days.  A 
bramble  is  called  a  "  lawyer,"  and  Master  is 
"  Mass,"  Mister  is  "  Mus,"  so  the  fox  is  called, 
"Mus  Reynold,"  and  his  depredations  are  described 
as  "  helping  of  hisself."  "  Tedious  "  means 
very,  or  excessive  ;  and  Saturday  is  "  Saddaday." 
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"  Yarbs  "  are  herbs,  and  "  Paul  Podgam  "  is  the 
common  fern.  Dialects  in  many  counties  are 
incomprehensible,  it  being  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  words  and  idioms, 
But  in  Sussex  we  find  the  lingering  sounds  and 
syllables  of  the  good  old  Saxon  language,  which 

has    held    its   own 


i 


for  nine  centuries. 
The  very  name 
of  Hartfield  teils 
its  own  Story  of 
centuries  bygone, 
when  the  wild  deer 
sped  across  the 
hüls  and  down  the 
vales,  and  crossed 
the  forest  glades 
while  pursued  by 
thehunters  ontheir 
foaming  steeds. 
The  Sackvilles, 
and  also  the 
Barons  of  Peven- 
sey,  worshipped 
here,  and  the  picturesque  church  which  Stands 
so  conspicuously  as  a  landmark  for  all  the 
country-side     with    its     bracelet    tower    and    lych 
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gate,  has  many  interesting  stories  connected 
with  it.  The  dark  heather  grounds  which  Sur- 
round it  can  show,  in  the  springtime,  all  the 
glories  of  golden  gorse  and  daffodils ;  so  that 
any  time  of  year,  and  even  in  the  snowy 
days  of  winter,  Hartfield  Church  is  a  place  to  visit, 
and  to  look  upon  with  interest  as  both  a  scenic 
and  historic  monument. 

Withyham  also  has  a  very  ancient  Church 
which  was  destroyed  by  lightning  in  the  year  1663, 
and  rebuilt  in  1672.  In  the  Chapel  adjoining, 
there  is  a  genealogy  of  the  Sackville  family  in 
stained  giass,  and  some  of  the  Sackville  ancestry 
are  buried  here.  Their  monuments,  too,  are  a 
history  in  themselves,  one  of  them  having  been 
sculptured  by  Nollekens.  Pope's  epitaph  on 
Charles,  Sixth  Earl  of  Dorset  used  to  be  in  this 
chapel  : — 

"  Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  muse's  pride, 
Patron  of  arts  and  judge  of  nature,  died  : 
The  scourge  of  pride,  tho'  sanctified  or  great, 
Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state  ; 
Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay, 
His  anger  moral  and  his  wisdom  gay  ; 
Biest  satyrist,  who  touched  the  mean  so  true 
As  showed  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too  ; 
Biest  courtier,  who  could  king  and  country  please, 
Yet  sacred  keep  his  friendship  and  his  ease. 
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Biest  peer  !     His  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflecting  and  reflected  in  his  race, 
Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine, 
And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line." 

As  we  pass  along  the  high  road  leaving 
Buckhurst  behind  us,  we  reach  the  outskirts  of 
Ashdown  Forest. 

How  shall  we  describe  these  endless  near  and 
ever  distant  beauties  ?  Far-reaching  expanses  of 
heather,  crimson  purple,  and  palest  pink,  fading 
away  into  bluest  distances  of  low-lying  country 
and  undulating  hüls  ;  with  here  and  there  groups 
of  fine  old  fir  and  pine  trees,  one  of  which  groups 
tops  the  highest  summit  of  this  high  level,  and  is 
called  Gill's  Lap.  From  this  point,  you  may  see 
on  a  clear  day  no  less  than  five  counties,  and 
(rumour  says)  27  Parish  Churches.  A  fine  mist 
too,  often  throws  its  soft  grey  veil  over  the  scene  ; 
but  a  gleam  of  sunshine  crosses  it,  and  again 
illuminates  the  many  features  of  a  wondrous 
panorama  below. 

We  lose  ourselves  in  a  limitless  paradise  here, 
and  the  delicious  air  of  the  hills  adds  to  its  delight. 

Still  wandering  over  these  heights,  we  come 
to  the  village  of  Crowborough,  "  a  cradle  rocked 
by  the  winds,"  as  one  of  our  Poets  has  written  ; 
but    this    eulogy    is    scarcely  exact ;  for   anything 
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more  "  solidly  uprising  "  than  the  hill  on  which  the 
village  is  perched,  we  can  hardly  picture. 

A  hotel  here  is  a  very  favourite  resting  place 
for  guests  at  all  times  of  the  year,  because  the  air 
is  so  bracing  that  "  a  new  lease  of  life  is  taken" 
in  these  gardens.  Art  immense  expanse  of  view 
may  be  seen  from  the  Windows  and  lawns,  little 
hamlets  and  church  spires  peeping  out  from  the 
wooded  Valleys,  and  here  and  there  crowning  a 
hill  top.  But  the  gardens  with  all  their  croquet 
and  tennis  lawns,  their  shady  nooks  and  corners, 
and  well-seated  terraces,  offer  perhaps  the  chief 
attraction  of  this  centre  of  fine  scenery.  For  a 
high  Gross  Stands  at  the  point  of  the  ridge,  at 
about  the  same  level  as  the  tower  on  Leith  Hill. 

Thrilling  stories,  and  local  romances  of  ancient 
times  Surround  this  spot.  Ashdown  Forest  in  703 
was  the  haunt  of  deer  and  swine,  and  was  described 
by  the  Venerable  Bede  as  "  thick  and  inaccessible." 
From  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  to  Charles 
the  Second,  a  hunting  lodge  existed  here,  for 
Ashdown  was  kept  in  strict  preservation  as  a 
Royal  Chase,  and  was  noted  for  its  variety  of 
game,  including  blackcock  and  snipe.  Seeing  that 
it  covered  14,000  acres  of  wild  land,  it  must  have 
been  indeed  a  valuable  crown  possession.  But  the 
solitary    towns    and   villages    that    were  scattered 
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through  this  great  expanse,  seem  to  have  been  nests 
of  sedition  and  other  irregulär  opinions  ;  for  the 
malcontents  or  rebels  would  congregate  in  these 
places  ;  and  when  discovered,  the  poor  creatures 
found  no  mercy.  Their  punishments  by  torture 
and  death  were  horrible.  Brambletye  has  some 
dark  records  of  this  description,  and  George  Cotton 
confesses  to  a  careless  conversation  between  Queen 
EUzabeth  and  Arthur  Gunter  about  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester,  which 
resulted  in  the  mysterious  death  of  Dudley's  wife. 
In  this  "  huntynge  taulcke,"  as  it  is  called,  the 
deadly  rivalries  of  two  great  parties  reached  a 
chmax,  with  some  fatal  issues.  Abject  apologies 
were  required,  for  we  are  told  that  the  offenders 
on  these  occasions  were  obliged  to  utter  humble 
and  füll  confessions  for  such  "  unfyttinge  wordes," 
and  even  then  did  not  escape  severe  punishment. 
John  Tye  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
suffered  in  consequence  of  these  hasty  and  unwise 
words. 

Sussex  and  Kent  were  not  in  these  days 
included  in  Tennyson's  description  of  freedom. 
He  says  of  England  : — 

"  It  is  the  land  that  freemen  tili, 
That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose. 
The  land  where,  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will." 


BRAMBLETYE 
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When  Lord  Buckhurst  seized  Brambletye 
Chapel,  very  strong  revolutionary  feelings  were 
stirred  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  many  arrests 
made.  And  the  peasants  were  backed  up  by 
gentry  of  renown,  "  Mr.  Sackvyll,"  John  Turner, 
the  attorney,  Katherine  Pycas  (a  lady  of  property) 
and  other  residents  of  importance  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, all  of  whom  figure  in  the  rather 
undignified  procedure  of  a  common  court  of  those 
days  ;  the  lady  being  fiercely  called  over  the  coals, 
and  the  magistrate  demeaning  himself  by  his 
remarks  on  the  occasion. 

Many  great  names  have  been  associated  with 
these  remote  villages  and  their  ruined  past,  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  John  de  Sancto  Cläre,  Henry 
Cropper,  Francis  de  Andenham,  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  Sir  Henry  Compton,  and  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  During  some  of  the  turbulent  periods  of 
English  history,  the  Castle  and  dwelling  house  of 
Brambletye  were  much  mutilated.  In  1683,  a 
large  but  secret  depot  of  arms  and  military  stores 
were  discovered  here  ;  the  owner  in  his  terror 
absconded.  In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  Sir 
James  Richard  occupied  the  property,  after  which 
reign,  the  Biddulphs  became  its  owners. 

But  when  the  Lord  Treasurer  lived  in  this 
neighbourhood,    he    complained    bitterly    of    his 
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surroundings,  as  we  have  said,  the  distance  from 
London,  and  the  "  fowle  roads,"  whereon  only 
strong  clumsy  carriages  drawn  by  oxen  could  get 
through  the  clay.  Nine  acres  of  land  were  said  to 
have  changed  their  position  through  the  heavy 
rains.  Under  these  circumstances,  His  Lordship 
"  sought  to  have  some  other  park  near  London. 
All  his  own  parks  and  landes  were  many  miles 
off,  of  Fowle  way,"  thus  wrote  his  agent,  "  so 
that  he  would  be  beholden  to  you  if  he  might  have 
such  a  place  to  rest  in  between  London  and  his 
own  possessions."  He  says  himself,  "  I  have  now 
no  place  near  London  to  retire  unto."  This  sad 
State  of  things  was  royally  remedied  ;  for  Knole 
Park  was  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  uneasy 
traveller.  Still,  there  remained  a  difficulty  which 
could  not  be  overcome.  It  was  the  result  of  non- 
ubiquity  for,  having  six  large  places  in  his 
possession  besides  London  houses,  he  could  not 
live  in  them  all,  and  some  of  them  feil  into  decay. 
Knole  was  evidently  the  favourite  residence,  and 
Buckhurst  suffered  in  consequence.  In  the  second 
Earl's  time,  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  only 
the  grand  old  tower  left  to  mark  its  site  ;  whereas, 
a  Century  later  another  mansion  was  built. 

Of   the   old    house    at    Buckhurst,    this    one 
ancient   Square    tower    only    remains  ;     a    relic    of 
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Historie  times.  The  present  house  Stands  in  a 
beautiful  position,  on  rather  higher  ground.  An 
Underground  passage  leads  from  this  tower  to  the 
church ;     and     though     now    im  passable    through 


OLD    TOWER   AT    BUOKHURST    PARK 


disuse,  is  sapposed  to  contain  some  bars  of  solid 
gold.  Jefferies,  a  writer  in  the  early  part  of  last 
Century,  comments  on  the  charms  of  the  old 
mansion  here,  contemptuously  comparing  to  it  our 
modern  houses,  which  he  describes  as  "  pigeon 
boxes,    or    letter-holes    in    a    bureau,"   with    "  flat 
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ceilings  and  right  angles  to  the  rooms," — instead 
of  "  arched  roofs  or  pointed,  winding  passages," 
and  "  Steps  up  and  down,"  "  dark  beams  above," 
and  "  heavy  timber  below."  The  "  old  red  tiles, 
and  the  shapely  hop-oast "  he  prefers  to  our 
"  Square  brick  boxes."  '  Perhaps  his  disparaging 
remarks  are  well  deserved  ;  but  were  he  here  to- 
day,  we  could  prove  to  him  that  vve  have  a  distinct 
predilection  now  for  old  houses,  and  indeed  every- 
thing  that  is  old.  We  even  Imitate  and  re-create  the 
ancient  treasures,  in  our  reproductions  of  archi- 
tecture,  tapestry,  and  pictures,  even  the  old  oak  ; 
as  a  poor  woman  remarked,  in  a  mothers'  meeting 
the  other  day — "  My  husband  makes  the  old  oak." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  queried  an  indignant 
listener.  "  Oh  !  he  does  all  them  little  worm-holes 
in  the  wood  with  a  red-hot  needle,  and  then 
stains  it  dark  like,  afterwards,  for  the  dealers." 
This  revelation  was  scarcely  soothing  to  the 
feelings  of  an  art  connoisseur,  but  it  proved  the 
demand  for  ancient  rather  than  modern  furniture 
that  exists  so  strongly  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  Church  here,  marbles  and  porphyry 
compose  the  monuments  and  tombstones,  many  of 
which  are  very  interesting,  one  having  been 
sculptured  by  Nollekens.  On  the  south  side  of 
the  church  there  is  a  chantry  chapel,  built  in  the 
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reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  Sir  Richard  Read 
who  was  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will. 

The  bells  of  Bolney  in  a  church  nearly  400 
years  old  have  a  peculiarly  sweet  and  melodious 
sound.  Drive  up  in  yourmotorto  this  sequestered 
spot,  walk  a  few  yards  to  the  lake  or  pond  in  some 
private  grounds  near,  and  hear  the  bells  sound 
over  the  water,  The  echo  and  harmonious 
repetition  are  quite  surprising,  and  remind  one  of 
Erbistock's  bells  across  the  Dee,  near  Overton  on 
the  borders  of  Flintshire. 

Otway,  the  poet,  used  to  walk  through  these 
meadows,  and  the  results  of  his  walks  have  been 
many  beautiful  thoughts  and  choice  volumes  of 
poetry  quite  worthy  of  the  surrounding  scenes. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


AS  we  continue  our  drive  by  a  pretty  winding 
road,  sometimes  dipping  into  the  shadow 
of  a  bank  crowned  with  hedgerows,  or 
over-topped  with  oak  and  elm  trees,  sometimes 
overlooking  one  of  the  distant  expanses,  which 
descend  into  the  hollows  and  climb  the  Downs,  we 
begin  to  find  peeps  and  corners  of  old  houses,  red 
brich  and  ivy-covered,  sometimes  over-loaded  with 
the  heavy  and  rieh  festoons  of  creeper  and  red 
roses.  And  here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  volume 
of  English  history,  a  cradle,  and  certainly  a  very 
uneasy  one,  in  which  our  English  rights,  now 
perhaps  at  maturity,  have  been  rocked  and  nurtured 
in  past  centuries. 

It  is  interesting  to  visit  this  ancient  town  ;  for 
as  we  penetrate  its  quiet  nooks,  and  old  main 
Street  of  peaceful  looking  shops,  we  recollect  its 
vicissitudes  of  so  many  kinds,  its  turmoils,  and  its 
tales  of  sorrow,  wars  and  persecutions. 


LEWES  III 

Dr.  Leighton,  the  authorof  many  valuablepages 
of  comment  and  exposition  on  the  Scriptures,  had 
his  house  here  in  the  outskirts  of  this  town  in  the 
year  1680.  His  influenae  was  considerable,  and 
he  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  holy  man."  For 
a  time  he  was  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  but  he  after- 
wards  retired  and  lived  near  Lewes. 

Isfield  Church  is  a  curious,  and  indeed  unique 
monument  of  bygone  days,  for  it  is  not  only  re- 
markable  for  its  old  oak  pews  and  paneUing,  but 
also  its  monuments.  The  Shirley  tomb  represents 
a  knight  sleeping  between  his  two  wives,  in  front 
of  a  ränge  of  seven  daughters  and  two  sons.  Every 
child  who  died  before  its  father  bears  aloft  a  skull, 
thus  presenting  a  curious  relic  of  old  times.  The 
Manor  house  has  some  curious  old  watch  towers 
of  an  octagonal  shape,  and  a  deep  moat,  which 
gives  the  place  a  look  of  fortification,  and  teils  us 
of  hours  of  danger,  when  assaults  were  repelled  by 
a  tiny  garrison. 

Hamsey  Church  is  ancient  too,  and  Mailing 
Deanery.  The  four  murderers  of  S.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  were  hidden  in  the  sequestered  shades 
of  the  Deanery,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  The 
ghosts  of  their  avengers  drove  them  from  its  portals 
in  the  dead  of  night ;  for  the  weird  sounds,  foot- 
steps  and  whispers   which   assailed  them,  with  the 
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loud  clanging  of  bells,  became  unendurable,  and 
they  fled  from  this  shelter. 

Athelstone  dwelt  here,  and  further  back  into 
the  impenetrable  ages,  we  know  that  a  Roman 
town  existed,  and  that  its  remains  are  hidden 
beneath  the  street  pavements.  With  merciless 
lack  of  sentiment,  the  trains  thunder  over  what  was 
once  the  site  of  the  old  Priory  Church.  The 
Norman  Church  of  S.  Anne  is  interesting,  and  the 
British  Camp  of  Cobarn.  Here  there  were  the 
battle-fields  of  Lucien  de  Montfort  and  Prince 
Edward. 

But  the  Castle  is  the  principal  sight  of  Lewes; 
and  to  this  hour  are  housed  in  its  keep  every 
manner  of  fossil  and  curio,  under  the  care  of  the 
Archaeological  Authorities.  Anne  of  Cleeves  must 
often  have  sadly  looked  on  these  walls  during  her 
sad  deserted  life,  when  she  lay  a  prisoner  in  her 
gilded  cage,  and  sighed  over  the  honours  that  had 
left  her,  and  the  prospects  of  happiness  she  once 
had  cherished.  It  is  a  melancholy  story,  and 
comes  vividly  to  our  minds  here. 

Lewes  is  called  the  museum  of  Sussex,  for 
she  has  in  her  keeping  so  many  antiquities,  and  in 
her  records  so  many  histories,  both  real  and 
legendary,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  another 
town  that  can  be  such   a  centre  of  interest.     The 
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very  fact  that  the  coffm  of  Gundroda,  William  the 
Conqueror's     daughter,     was    recently     discovered 
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beneath  the  Priory  kitchen,  teils  the  story  of  age, 
and  makes  us  feel  an  antiquarian  reverence  for  her 
stones.      George  the  Fourth  paid  his   visits  to  this 
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town,  and  heard  with  interest  of  her  monuments 
and  relics,  while  he  celebrated  his  own  reckless- 
ness  or  hardihood  by  driving  a  coach  and  four 
down  the  narrowest  and  steepest  of  thoroughfares 
in  Keere  Street. 

The  taxes  of  these  olden  times  were  scarcely 
what  we  should  call  heavy  now,  and  yet  they  must 
have  been  an  incessant  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
Citizens.  Some  of  them  well  deserved,  perhaps  ! 
Such  as  the  fine  payable  by  a  murderer  of  7s.  4d., 
while  the  vendor  of  a  horse  was  a  debtor  to  the 
State  of  id. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  brave  Harold 
after  fighting  desperately  at  Battle,  was  finally 
escorted  to  a  cell  under  the  Castle  at  Lewes, 
where  he  spent  in  dismal  solitude  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Certain  it  is  that  countless  reminders  of 
the  Roman  occupation  are  here,  one  of  them  being 
the  dainty  thimble  once  worn  by  an  industrious 
maiden  from  the  Italian  shores  ;  flints  and  arrow 
heads  ;  fetters  and  chains  ;  shepherd's  crooks  from 
Ryecombe,  and  a  Sussex  plough  can  be  seen,  and 
relics  of  the  desperate  fighting  by  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  his  force,  of  whom  it  was  said  that 
"  either  was  desirous  to  bring  the  other  out  of  life." 

Many    royal    visitors    have    honoured    Lewes 
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with  their  presence.  King  John,  Henry  the  Third, 
with  his  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and 
Richard,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  when  his  barons  were 
in  revolt  against  him  under  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  he  was  besieged  by  them  in  the  Castle,  after 
total  defeat  of  his  forces  on  the  Downs.  Here 
were  signed  those  terms  of  peace  by  which  the  first 
real  Engiish  Parliament  was  called  together,  and 
from  which  the  Engiish  Constitution  resulted. 
Lewes,  in  fact,  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  our  Lords  and  Commons.  The  river  of  our 
national  greatness  has  thus  flowed  through  these 
centuries  from  this  humble  and  quiet  source 
amongst  the  green  hills  of  Sussex.  Edward  the 
First,  Edward  the  Second,  and  Edward  the  Third, 
all  either  visited  or  resided  in  this  old  world  town. 
But,  after  all,  probably  King  John  was  the  most 
active,  if  not  restless,  of  these  monarchs,  for  we 
are  told  (though  it  is  hard  to  believe)  that  in  one 
year  he  changed  his  residence  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times  !  perhaps  outdoing  in  his  movements 
all  future  occupants  of  the  British  throne. 
Edward  the  Sixth  also  passed  through  the  town, 
and  complaind  not  a  little  of  his  journey,  having 
with  him  four  thousand  horse  :  they  were  ill 
supplied,  the  young  king  remarking,   "  they  wäre 
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inough  to  eat  up  the  country  ;    for  there  was  little 
medow  nor  hay  al  the  way  as  I  went." 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her  royal  pro- 
gress  through  the  country,  she  met  with  many 
surprises.  At  one  turn  of  the  road,  she  would  find 
a  party  of  songsters,  who  regaled  her  with  "  swete 
and  musicale  songs  "  ;  at  another  place,  a  pilgrim 
"  clad  in  russet  velvet  with  skallop  shells  of  cloth 
of  silver,"  led  a  procession  of  friendly  greeters  ; 
while  again,  at  a  fishpond,  an  angier  "  showed  his 
trophies."  Sometimes  there  was  a  "  pleasant 
country  dannce  with  taber  and  pipe."  Thus  the 
long  and  tedious  journey  was  varied  for  the  Royal 
traveller,  a  table  one  day  being  prepared,  of  twenty= 
four  yards  long,  in  a  woodland  path,  which  was 
loaded  with  good  things  for  her  Majesty's  repast. 
But  the  fame  of  this  feast  having  passed  through 
the  country,  another  table  surpassed  it  in  length, 
for  it  was  forty-eight  yards  long  !  also  well  covered 
with  dainty  supplies. 

So  Sussex  was  hospitable  and  loyal,  though 
in  these  early  days  its  locomotion  was  slow  and 
conveyance  difficult. 

The  Quakers  appear  to  have  had  a  rough 
time  of  it  for  many  a  long  year  in  this  part  of  the 
World.  Their  persecutions  were  ceaseless,  and 
conceived   by  the  most  heartless   cruelty.     These 
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sufferings  they  bore  with  exemplary  meekness  as 
taught  by  their  high  principles,  for  they  never 
retahated,  except  in  Speech.  Such  method  of 
combat  they  were  apparently  unscrupulous  in  using, 
if  we  judge  by  a  few  verbatim  specimens  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  old  records.  We 
are  told  tliat  "  one,  Fisher,  addressed  Dr.  John 
Owen,  the  Dean,  thus  :  '  Thou  fiery  fighter,  and 
green-headed  Trumpeter,  thou  Hedghog  and 
grinning  Dog  ;  thou  Mole,  thou  Tinker,  thou 
Lizard  ;  thou  Bell  of  no  mettle,  but  the  tone  of  a 
Kettle,  thou  Wheelbarrow,  thou  Whirligio; ;  O  thou 
Firebrand,  thou  Adder  and  scorpion.'  " 

These  Statements  have  probably  lost  nothing 
in  their  renderings  by  the  pen  of  an  enemy,  who, 
writing  prejudicially,  puts  his  own  antipathies  into 
words.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  the  patient  and 
lamb-like  Quakers  giving  utterance  to  such  abuse. 
These  quotations,  however,  are  correct  in  their 
reproduction. 

But  here  we  must  stop,  for  the  passion  of  the 
writer  exceeds  all  possibility  of  repetition.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  however,  that  there  was  much 
vitality  in  this  sect  of  earnest  minded  and  virtuous 
men  and  women,  for  nothing  could  discourage  them. 
The  more  they  were  crushed,  the  more  ardent  they 
became,    and    everywhere    we    find    the  traces   of 
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their  charity  and  their  honesty.  It  was  to  William 
the  Third  that  they  owed  their  freedom  from  these 
buffettings,  for  his  sternly  righteous  mind  soon  put 
a  stop  to  oppression  in  many  a  torm.  "  Quakers," 
he  Said,  "  had  as  good  a  right  to  live  in  their  own 
country,  and  to  read  and  act  and  think  as  they 
thought  fit ; "  thus  at  last  deliverance  came  to 
them.  Some  of  their  conversations,  which  we  have 
to  this  day  preserved,  savour  of  originality  and 
truthfulness,  as  well  as  respect,  even  if  they  do 
contain  some  piain  speaking.  The  Bishop  and 
the  Chancellor  on  one  occasion  visited  John 
Roberts,  accompanied  by  their  kinsman,  George 
Evans,  when  this  dialogue  occurred  : 

George — speaking  for  the  Bishop  and  Chan- 
cellor, "  I  say,  John,  is  3^our  house  free  to  enter- 
tain  such  men  as  we  are  ?  " 

John — "  Yes,  George.  I  entertain  honest  men, 
and  sometimes  some  others." 

George,  to  the  Bishop — "  My  l.ord  !  John's 
friends  are  the  honest  men,  and  we  are  the  others." 

John — "  That's  not  fair,  George,  to  put  con- 
struction  upon  my  words ;  thou  should'st  have 
given  me  leave  to  do  that." 

George — "  The  Chancellor  says  that  he  has 
looked  at  one  of  your  burying  grounds,  and  has 
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been  surprised  to  see  stones  both  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  their  graves." 

John  replies,  "  We  propose  to  remove  them 
ere  long,  but  I  would  have  thee  take  notice  that 
we  had  this  custom  from  you,  and  I  observe  that 
in  many  things  wherein  we  have  taken  you  for  our 
pattern  you  have  led  us  wrong  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  now  resolved  with  the  help  of  God,  not  to 
foUow  you  one  step  further." 

The  Bishop — "I  have  heard  great  complaints 
against  you  that  you  are  the  ringleader  of  the 
Quakers  in  this  country,  and  that  if  you  are  not 
suppressed,  all  eise  will  signify  nothing.  There- 
fore, pray,  John,  take  care  for  the  future  that  you 
don't  offendany  more." 

A  writer  of  the  seventeenth  Century  describes 
a  sight  which  he  beheld  as  we  passed  through 
Lewes.  "  It  was  no  other  than  '  an  ancient  lady, 
and  a  lady  of  very  good  quality,'  riding  to  the 
village  church  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  oxen  ;  but 
so  bad  were  the  roads,  that  it  required  all  their 
strength  to  drag  her  through  the  mud  and  mire, 
pits  and  furrows,  so  great  was  the  badness  of  the 
roads."  And  the  unfortunate  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  who  had  come  as  an  honoured  visitor 
to    our    country,    was   victimized    by    even    worse 
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discomforts,  for  a  journey  of  nine  miles  occupied 
no  less  than  six  hours. 

In  the  market  place  ten  Protestants  were 
burnt  at  one  time  ;  so  determined  were  the  votaries 
of  the  CathoHc  religion  to  abohsh  this  faith. 
Glass  factories  were  in  existence  then,  and,  as  an 
outcome  of  this  trade,  cases  of  glass  poisoning 
were  on  record  ;  .  glass  pounded  into  a  powder 
being  administered  to  the  victim  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

Wesley  used  to  preach  courageously  against 
the  besetting  sins  of  the  people,  and  vast  crowds 
would  assemble  to  hear  him.  All  sorts  of  evils 
were  combatted  in  his  sermcns,  from  smuggiing 
and  marauding  to  "  doubtful  disputations,"  and 
overreaching  of  minor  tradesmen,  "  hypocrisies  " 
and  depredations.  He  met  each  case  in  confident 
determination  and  with,  as  we  well  know,  a 
marvellous  degree  of  success. 

Freedom  of  Speech  and  liberty  was  now 
dawning  upon  the  old  town,  and  this  change  from 
the  former  tyranny  of  an  over-mastering  yoke  was 
welcomed  by  the  populace  with  warm  acclamations. 
But  to  this  day  in  procession  we  may  see  the 
thumbscrews  and  torture  racks  displayed,  as  a 
reminder      of    what    are    called    the    "  good    old 
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times,"  but  which  probably  deserve  a  very  different 
adjective. 

Two  fountains  near  the  town  bear  Ruskin 
inscriptions  ;  one  on  the  right  band  bears  a  red 
marble  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed  : — 

1  o  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  honour  of  John  Ruskin. 

Psahn  78. 
That  they  might  set  their  hope 

in  God  and  not  forget, 

But  keep  His  commandments, 

Who  brought  streams  also 

out  of  the  Rock. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


AT  Lewes  in  i6ig,  there  was  a  noted  pigeon- 
house  called  the  Columbery,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  the  pigeon-holes  being 
most  ingeniously  formed  of  hewn  chalk  stone.  A 
writer  of  that  date  comments  with  surprise  and 
admiration  on  this  remarkable  structare,  which  he 
says,  "  accommodated  considerably  more  than 
3,000  pigeons."  These  birds  wandered  in  vast 
crowds  over  the  land,  feeding  themselves  on  the 
farms,  greatly,  of  course,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
crops. 

Tlie  Priory  was  at  one  time  a  very  conspicuous 
building  in  the  town,  covering  a  large  area  of 
Space,  and  having  long  vaulted  subterranean 
passages  ;  as  well  as  gates  which  were  composed 
of  Caen  stone  and  Sussex  marble. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was  exiled  here,  for 
change  of  air,  would  sometimes  visit  another  house 
which    belonged    to   her   at  a  little  distance ;  and 
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to  this  day  we  are  told  that  the  visitations  of  her 
ghost,  or  shadc  are  experienced  from  time  to  time, 
when  a  very  sad  old  lady  wanders  through  the 
rooms  and  passages. 

The  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  are  an 
interesting  study,  to  be  found  in  many  old  books  ; 
amongst  other  things  being  the  methods  of 
punishment,  which  perhaps  in  primitive  efforts  to 
attain  justice,  ever  hovered  between  the  hnes  of 
excessive   severity    and    ahnost    childish    leniency, 
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only  very  gradually  crystaHzed  themselves  into  a 
more  reasonable  code  of  laws,  for  which,  faulty 
though  they  may  be  still,  we  have  to    thank   the 
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advance    of    civilization    and     knowledge,    with    a 
more  highly  enlightened  national  principle. 

The  drinking  habits,  which  now  have  reached 
with  US  such  a  disastrous  condition,  seem  to  have 
entered  the  country  witli  tlie  Danes  ;  so,  at  least, 
we  are  told  by  some  öf  our  oldest  writers,  who 
most  bitterly  deplore  such  "  ruinous  customs." 
The  Saxons,  we  are  told  "  take  thereof  only  at 
certain  great  feastes  and  cheerings,  and  that  in 
one  only  wassailing  cup  or  bolle,  which  walks 
round  about  the  boarde  at  the  midst  of  the  meale." 
King  Edgar,  seeing  to  his  dismay  that  "sipping 
from  the  Bolle  "  was  being  exchanged  for 
"  carrousing  and  quaffing  "  called  his  lords  toge- 
ther  and  told  them  he  was  "  compelled  to  make 
lawes,  seeing  the  great  outrage  whereunto  it  was 
growne."  He  therefore  "  ordained  drinking 
measures  by  public  proclamation,  driving  certain 
nayles  into  the  sides  of  their  cups,  as  limits  and 
bounds  which  no  man  upon  great  paine,  should  be 
so  hardy  as  to  transgress,"  A  writer  in  1570 
most  ardently  appeals  to  the  people  to  give  up 
"  this  vicious  plan  of  immeasurable  drinking,"  to 
study  "  godly  temperance  and  sobriety  "  and  hopes 
that  "  some  Edgar  may  be  raised  up  to  strike 
nailes  in  our  cuppes,"  or  that  "  at  least  we  may 
drinke    in    some    measure^    and    not    strive    against 
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God,  and  wilfully  waste  His  gracious  benefittes." 
As  we  wander  away  from  Lewes,  towards  the 
bright  sea  coast,  one  of  the  interesting  spots  that 
we  can  visit  is  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  this  is  a  noble 
ruin  Standing  near  to  Pev^ensey  level,  a  wild  and 
lonely  piain,  frequented  by  plovers  who  run  with 
sh}^  swiftness  over  the  rough  tussocks  of  grass, 
uttering  their  mournful  cry  and  decoying  the 
pedestrian  from  his  possible  search  for  their  nests, 
The  Castle  and  church  stand  in  solitary  greatness 
here,  the  church  sheltering  the  remarkable  tombs 
of  Lord  Dacre  and  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Dacre. 
They  are  dressed  in  armour,  the  wolf-hound  at 
their  feet.  Augustus  Hare  has  given  us  in  his 
graphic  descriptions,  life  pictures  of  his  relatives, 
Julius  Hare,  and  his  brothers,  whose  graves  are  in 
the  churchyard,  while  the  whole  neighbourhood 
supplies  mementos  of  their  talented  work,  and 
quiet  pastoral  lives. 

De  Monceaux  was  the  original  possessor  of 
this  territory,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  manor 
lands ;  through  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Roger  de  Frennes  ; 
and  was,  in  his  time,  a  very  considerable  place,  the 
Castle  covering  a  large  extent  of  ground,  almost  a 
quadrangle.  For  2o6ft.  were  the  measurements 
from  east  to  west,  and  2i4ft.  from   north  to  south- 
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As  in  all  the  most  ancient  Castles,  it  had  an 
independence  of  equipment  to  meet  every  possible 
requirement,  such  requirements  as  are  unknown 
to  US  at  the  present  day,  from  a  chapel  dungeon 
and  guard  room,  to  larders,  laundries,  brewhouses, 
bakehouse,  distillery,  besides  many  other  house- 
hold  necessities,  it  also  boasted  galleries,  courts 
and  towers.  A  large  deer  park  surrounds  the 
Castle,  fine  heronries  and  hshing  waters. 

A  ver}^  black  page  in  its  history  was  the 
tragedy  that  resulted  from  a  boisterous  night  when 
the  Fiennes  brothers  ventured  forth  to  poach  on  a 
neighbour's  property,  and  in  the  excitement  of  a 
struggie  with  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham's  gamekeepers, 
they  killed  a  faithful  henchman  of  the  Pelham 
family,  which  roused  the  undying  fury  of  his 
master,  for  he  swore  revenge,  Lord  Dacre  eventu- 
ally  being  executed,  and.  his  three  friends  hung  at 
Tyburn.  So  many  were  the  vicissitudes  of  this 
family,  that  they  sold  the  property  to  George 
Naylor  in  1708,  who  passed  it  on  to  the  Hares. 
After  a  time,  however,  the  fine  old  castle  was 
considered  unsafe,  and  another  residence  was 
built.  Horace  Walpole  visited  these  ruins,  but 
with  his  usual  candour,  he  comments  critically 
upon  the  "  smallness  and  poverty  of  the  chapel," 
and  the  "long  banners  of  its  saints  in  the  Windows," 
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He  admires,  however,  the  drawbridges  and  the 
dungeons,  and  describes  graphically  the  well-known 
wolf  motto, — for  it  holds  a  baton  with  a  scroll, — 
Le  Roy  le  veut. 

Of  Bodiam  Castle,  Horace  Walpole  also 
writes,  but  in  no  very  flattering  terms  as  to  the 
journey  there,  for  he  speaks  of  the  "  precipice, 
Silver  Hill,"  and  the  "  wretched  village,  Rother- 
bridge. VVe  had  still  six  miles  hither,  but  determined 
to  stop,  as  it  would  be  a  pity  to  break  our  necks 
before  we  had  seen  all  we  intended." 

The  fine  old  ruin  of  Bodiam  Stands  alone  in 
the  Valley,  surrounded  by  her  moat,  a  picture  of 
peaceful  rest  at  the  close  of  her  days,  though  she 
shews  the  signs  of  a  long  and  (once  upon  a  time) 
eventful  life.  It  was  built  in  the  fourteeenth 
Century  by  Sir  Edward  Dalynguye.  In  the  river 
near  Northiam,  which  is  beyond  Bodiam,  a  Danish 
vessel  of  great  age,  was  found  sunk  and  deeply 
embedded  in  mud,  65ft.  long  and  I4ft.  wide,  very 
strongly  built.  In  this  stränge  vessel  were  found 
human  remains,  a  poniard,  bricks,  shoes,  jars,  and 
a  mug,  besides  other  curiosities,  dating  back  to  the 
ninth  Century. 

Brightling  Needle  is  a  very  visible  landmark 
even  out  at  sea.  The  point  on  which  the  Needle 
Stands  is   64ift.  high.       It  was  at  Brightling  that 
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Turner  was  commissioned  by  John  Füller  to  paint 
his  pictures  of  the  coast  near  Hastings,  some  of 
which  were  afterwards  engraved  ;  and  all  of  which 
form  a  most  valuable  portion  of  our  British  art 
treasures. 

Not  only  plovers  abound  in  these  lands,  but 
wheatears,  those  exquisite  little  birds  with  the 
delicate  long  white  tails,  that  skim  ovcr  the  grass 
often  swaying  gently  with  an  almost  rhythmic 
movement  on  the  low  bough  of  a  tree,  or  a  spray  of 
gorse.  The  shepherds  were  wont  to  catch  these 
little  beauties  in  traps  made  of  clay  or  twigs,  as 
they  formed  a  dainty  morsel  for  the  London 
epicure.  When  there  have  been  flights  of  these 
birds,  very  large  quantities  have  been  caught  and 
strung  together  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  large 
towns.  By  means  of  mirrors,  too,  placed  in  a 
slanting  position,  so  as  to  catch  the  sun's  rays  in 
these  open  grounds,  larks  are  caught  for  the  same 
purpose,  ever  rising  to  the  sun,  they  are  deceived 
by  the  reflecting  glass,  and  so  fall  a  prey  to  the 
dealer,  confiscating  in  one  moment  their  beautiful 
life  of  freedom  and  song. 

As  we  cross  the  marsh  the  thirteen  Martello 
towers  of  Pevensey  are  a  striking  feature, 
particularly  when  we  remember  what  fierce 
battles   were  fought  across  its  ramparts.      Saxons 
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contested  the  territory  with  Britons,  then  Danes 
with  Saxons.  Then  William  the  Conqueror 
appeared  on  the  scene,  with  his  troops  of  faithful 
followers.  The  brave  Lady  Pelham  defended  it 
for  the  Rose  of  Lancaster.  Edward,  Duke  of 
York,  was  imprisoned  here,  and  for  nine  years  Joan 
of  Navarre,  Queen  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  dragged 
out  a  weary  existence  behind  these  walls.  Edward 
the  Sixth,  too,  visited  the  Castle,  and  mementos 
or  relics  of  his  visit  are  still  shewn  in  a  small  room 
under  the  tower.  So  Pevensey  has  had  her  days 
of  grandeur,  of  siege,  and  of  thrilling  romance  ; 
now  she  Stands  a  ruin,  but  still  a  page  of  history, 
great  in  her  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER     XII. 


EAST  Grinstead  is  an  old-world  town  that 
refreshes  you  with  surprises  at  every 
turn.  Here  you  see  an  old  gabled  roof 
with  its  delicious  red  tiles  and  crooked  lines 
everywhere,  a  bit  of  wall  with  overhanging  eaves 
and  draped  with  its  green  garb  of  ivy,  then  a 
"  cUmb-up  "  pavement,  Hke  the  Devonshire  villages, 
so  innocently  at  home  here  in  the  midst  of  a 
principal  street  of  one  of  the  most  thriving  and 
important  of  country  towns.  Every  moment  gives 
you  pleasure  as  you  drive  or  stroll  through  East 
Grinstead,  but  your  joys  are  heightened  when  you 
escape  into  the  forests  of  greenery  beyond  the 
town,  as  you  pass  the  steep  mossy  banks,  the 
country  lanes,  ancient  cottages,  and  noble  old 
timber,  and  you  hear  the  birds  sing !  transforming 
at  every  turn  what  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances,  be  a  prosaic  errand  to  and  from  the  town 
for  Shopping,  into  a  very  paradise  of  harmony.   For 
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these  little  denizens  of  the  trees,  with  their  "  sweet 
chalice  of  song,"  are  not  partial  to  one  point  of  lane 
or  woodland  more  than  another,  but  they  regale 
the  traveller  with  their  musical  delights  throughout 
this  country.     Perhaps  no  cruel   hand  or  stealthy 

foot  may  trap  and  kill  them. 
Of  this  I  know  not.  But 
let  US  guard  them  carefully, 
nature's  little  choir,  with 
which  she  has  peopled  the 
roads  for  our  delectation. 

Sackville  College  is  per- 
haps one  of  its  most  inter- 
esting  buildings  in  point  of 
age.  It  was  built  by  Robert, 
Second  Earl  of  Dorset,  in 
1616,  for  the  benefit  of 
thirty-one  poor  unmarried 
AN  oLD  HousE,  EAST  GRINSTEAD.  persons  In  the  county,  and 
was  endowed  for  their  maintenance.  It  was  much 
written  and  spoken  of  as  an  enormous  boon  to  the 
people,  and  a  most  generous  benefaction.  In  its 
ancient  garden  we  find  a  sun  dial,  mossy  with  age, 
but  still  showing  its  inscription  in  Latin  :  "  I  count 
only  the  bright  hours." 

The  diaries  of  good  men,  still  extant,  from  the 
sixteenth     and    seventeenth    centuries,    teil    with 
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refreshing  candour,  something  of  the  simplicity  of 
life  in  those  early  days.  One  quaint  writer  has 
pages  allotted  to  him  in  some  of  the  old  books  of 
reference,  but  they  seem  only  valuable  for  the 
detailed  picture  they  afford  us  of  habit  and  custom 
now  obsolete  and  changed  beyond  recognition, 
The  value  of  money  was  regarded  on  a  different 
Scale  then  :  for  instance,  this  good  man  complains, 
"  I  gave  my  wife  iifteen  Shillings  to  lay  oute  at  St. 
James's  Faire,  all  of  which  shee  spent  except  two 
Shillings  and  sixpence,  which  shee  never  returned 
mee."  Perhaps  not  so  very  unlike  some  other 
wives  of  the  present  Century.  However,  he 
waxes  wroth  with  his  brother  for  a  similar  trans- 
action,  "  Lent  to  my  brother  Lutford,  at  the  widow 
Newport's,  never  more  to  be  seen  !  one  Shilling," 
and  for  "  opening  the  veins  of  his  maid,"  when  she 
"  was  sicke,"  he  paid  the  large  sum  of  fourpence  ! 
He  gave  away,  too,  a  ring  with  a  posey  on  it,  and 
this  inscription,  "  When  this  you  see,  remember 
me." 

You  can  quite  fancy  the  excellent  Mr.  Giles 
Moore  ambling  along  on  his  long-tailed  nag,  while 
he  paid  the  visits  on  which  he  was  economically 
intent,  at  the  various  little  shops  still  in  existence 
in  the  High  Street.  How  curious  it  is  that  time 
can  be  bridged  over  thus  by  a  thought.     But  so  it 
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is,  and  as  we  journey  further,  the  name  of  Gibbon, 
the  historian,  comes  to  our  memory  ;  for  as  we 
reach  the  little  village  of  Fletching,  we  find  his 
tomb  in  the  churchyard,  and  remember  that  he 
was    the  life-long   friend  and  constant  companion 
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of  Mr.  Holroyd,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sheffield,  and 
this  is  Sheffield  Park,  with  its  great  iron  gates  and 
sloping  lawns  with  splendid  old  timber  grouped  in 
picturesque  array  as  far  as  one's  e3^e  can  reach. 
All  this  place  and  its  surroundings,  with  much 
description  of  family  life  in  the  eighteenth  Century, 
are  brought  before  us  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
Holroyds.     This  seems,  from  all  accounts,  to  have 
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been  an  ideal  home  ;  and  was  by  no  means  as 
quiet  as  it  looked,  for  many  friends  came  and 
went,  and  a  number  of  the  remarkable  people  of 
the  day  met  in  literary  and  political  cliques  here, 
and  discussed  the  events  of  the  day.  There  were 
stirring  times,  too !  land  riots  and  naval  dis- 
turbances,  smugglers  in  desperate  mood,  and  the 
gatherings  of  miHtia,  all  added  their  quota  of 
excitement.  But  in  later  days  Sheffield  Park  has 
been  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  cricket  world, 
for  its  present  owner  distinguished  himself  in  the 
last  decade  by  taking  his  team  to  xAustralia,  where 
they  won  their  honours  ;  and  again,  by  his  yachting 
tour  in  the  northern  fiords,  where,  in  that  most 
enchanting  of  regions,  beneath  the  ever  blue  and 
starry  sky,  midnight  games  were  played  upon  the 
ice,  some  wonderful  feats  having  been  performed 
in  the  way  of  high  scoring,  as  to  runs  that  we 
should  have  thought  impossible  on  so  slippery  a 
surface. 

Chailey  has  its  picturesque  cottages  scattered 
over  and  grouped  near  a  wide  common,  with  much 
of  the  usual  overgrowth  of  Sussex  lands,  in  respect 
of  gorse  and  heather,  with  rough  pasture.  The 
Philanthropie  kindness  of  many  friends  has  pro- 
vided  a  centre  here  for  the  work  of  distressed 
ladies.     The  finest    embroidery,  silk    and    leather 
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painted  and  embossed,  garments  for  children,  and 
accessories  of  every  kind  for  domestic  use,  tempt 
the  eye  and  purse  of  visitors.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers,  in  passing  by,  may  be  disposed  to  aid 
this  beneficent  efFort. 

VVe  turn  abruptly  here,  and  instead  of  making 
our  way  to  the  coast,  travel  continuously  inland, 
only  to  find  fresh  interest  at  every  turn.  Some  of 
the  farmers  are  old  possessors  of  the  soil,  their 
famihes  having  lived  and  worked  in  this  county  for 
generations,  and  very  amusing  and  informative 
their  stories  are.  They  teil  of  one  of  their  race 
who  had  a  passion  for  reading  when  books  were 
scarce  ;  who  was,  in  fact,  "  a  scholar,"  and  whose 
recreation  and  proclivities  lay  (after  the  cultivation 
of  his  grain  and  turnips)  in  the  book  world.  He 
belonged  to  a  past  generation  it  is  true,  but  he  was 
Seen  bringing  home  from  the  town  a  huge  Bible  of 
great  value  (Macklin's)  which  consisted  of  six 
volumes,  and  was  enveloped  in  a  sack,  and  carried 
on  ahorse's  back.  These  volumes  were  ponderous, 
and  cost  him  sixty  guineas.  An  astonished 
neighbour  found  him  bringing  this  heavy  load  in 
great  triumph  to  his  house,  where  boxes  piled  up 
one  on  another,  neatly  packed,  contained  large 
numbers  of  books,  rare  and  valuable,  which  the 
happy  possessor  would  regale  himself  with  in  the 
long  winter  evenings. 
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Another  farmer  described  in  later  days,  a 
gentleman  who  followed  the  hunt,  of  fine  stature, 
on  a  great  horse,  who  used  to  gallop  over  their 
fields  in  his  red  coat,  his  pocket  bulging  with  books 
of  all  kinds,  large  and  small,  for  young  and  old  ; 
his  kindness  and  friendly  ways,  and  how  they 
loved  him,  for  he  would  open  "  nice  large  rooms  " 
for  them  in  their  villages,  where  the  workmen 
could  spend  their  evenings.  He  one  night  com- 
plained  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  their  seats 
were  too  small  for  him,  so  he  received  a  second 
invitation,  when  he  was  presented  with  a  massively 
carved  oak  chair,  the  gift  of  the  villagers,  with  the 
words  of  the  leading  farmer  ; — "  Now  w^e  hope,  sir, 
you  will  come  to  us  very  often,  and  you  won't  be 
afraid  to  sit  down  a  bit." 

A  clever  man  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  four 
hundred  years  ago,  who  shewed  the  people  an 
original  method  of  giving  colour  to  the  green 
apples.  This  has  been  revived  again  lately  with- 
out  his  very  elaborate  directions ;  and  only  by 
means  of  the  first  and  simplest  Suggestion,  viz.  : — 
"  Bore  or  slope  a  hole  with  an  onger  in  a  tree." 
We  say  "  bore  a  small  tunnel  Underground  ; 
hermetically  seal  it  from  air  and  light.  On  a 
succession  of  shelves  sprinkled  with  rieh  mould, 
lay  your  apples,  and  shut  the   door,"       In   a  very 
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short  time  your  apples  will  have  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable  size,  and  they  will  be  as  rosy-cheeked  as 
you  can  desire,  with  a  most  delicious  flavour. 
Good  Mr.  Mascall  discovered  this 
secret  evidently,  but  his  teachings 
were  buried  like  the  apples ;  for 
they  certainly  have  not  been  known 
or  acted  upon.  Lately  the  same 
method  has  been  pursued  with 
a&tonishing  results. 

Potatoes  also  may  be  propagated 
in  the  same  way.  Laid  on  shelves 
on  a  slight  layer  of  earth,  in  a  tun- 
nel,  or  cuttmg  Underground,  and 
herrnetically  sealed  from  light  and 
air,  the  potatoes  swell  and  grow, 
cHiFPENDAi.K  POLE      throwlns'     out     little     Clusters      of 
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'''Zsr\l\"s^l°^T'  young  ones,  thus  providmg  a  plenti- 
ful  supply  of  delicious  "  new  potatoes  "  for  your 
table  day  by  day. 

We  are  rambling  on  now,  and  have  arrived  at 
Cuckfield,  only  wishing  we  could  stop  many  times 
en  rollte.  Cuckfield  Park  is  famous  for  its  ghost ; 
for  to  this  day  we  are  told  by  the  villagers  that 
"  the  lady  walks,"  and  the  said  lady  is  the  counter- 
part  of  a  picture  on  the  stairs  ;  while,  in  the  avenue 
Stands   a  tree   from   which    a   branch  always   falls 
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before  a  death  takes  place  in  the  family.  An 
antiquarian  named  Burrell  lived  here  at  one  time, 
who  has  left  us  many  records  of  this  part  of  the 
country. 

The  storms  have  been  much  commented  on 
by  old  writers,  for  they  seem  to  have  been  quite 
a  Visitation,  creating  havoc  throughout  the  farms 
and  villages,  and  inundating  the  country  with 
floods,  the  roads  being  quite  impassable,  and  the 
torrential  rains  responsible  for  many  deaths  by 
drowning.  The  lightning  too,  destroyed  houses, 
barns  and  churches.  A  curious  result  of  one  of 
these  storms  is  mentioned  in  1703,  when  a  coating 
of  salt  was  left  on  all  the  gardens  and  fields,  so 
much  so  that  the  sheep  would  not  feed. 

On  another  occasion  in  the  eighteenth  Century 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  encrusted  the  whole  of  the 
land  for  twenty  miles ;  so  terrific  were  the  wind 
and  waves  that  the  spray  was  blown  across  the 
downs  into  the  Inland  Valleys.  The  lightning 
marked  the  cattle  in  curious  streaks,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  by  the  farmers  ;  for  while  many 
were  killed  others  were  injured,  became  sickly, 
changed  in  their  condition,  their  hair  being  removed 
in  stripes  and  scars,  and  so  weak  that  they  could 
not  stand. 

Sheep  were  dug  out  of  the  snow,  sometimes 
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in  the  open  country  ;  on  one  occasion  many  were  in 
perfect  health  after  twenty-three  days'  burial ;  but, 
of  course,  large  numbers  were  totally  lost. 

Hunting  was  the  great  sport  of  this  neighbour- 
hood  in  earlier  days,  and  we  are  told  of  one  very 
populär  and  economical  sportsman  who  "  kept  a 
wife,  six  children,  six  couple  of  hounds,  and  a  brace 
of  hunters,  on  not  a  penny  more  than  ^60  a  year." 
The  hounds  dwelt  m  his  garrets,  and  the  hunters 
in  his  cellars.  He  was  accountant  to  some 
butchers  who  paid  him  in  refuse  meat  for  his 
hounds,  and  to  a  corn  chandler  who  gave  him 
damaged  corn  for  his  hunters.  This  enterprising 
individual  was  known  for  many  years  at  East 
Grinstead  and  Lewes,  and  was  considered  a  local 
curiosity — particularly  as  one  of  the  customs  which 
he  considered  a  help  to  his  economies  was  to  feed 
wife,  children,  dogs,  and  horses  all  at  the  same 
hour,  and  together,  daily. 

Every  district  of  these  fascinatmg  southern 
counties  seems  to  teem  with  old-world  interests, 
apart  from  the  charms  of  beautiful  Enghsh  scenery 
and  to-day's  country  life. 

Uckfield,  too,  is  one  of  the  near  boundary  towns 
of  Sussex.  It  is  fourteen  miles  from  Tunbridge 
Wells ;  King  Edward  the  First  rested  here  on  one 
of   his   southern   journeys   in    1299.       These  visits 
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were  to  some  extent  magisterial  ;  for  apart  from 
the  Royal  bounties  distributed,  payments  made, 
and  compliments  passed  to  assiduous  hosts  and 
servitors,  punishments  and  fines  were  decreed  for 
short  weights,  pilferings,  and  other  enormities.  A 
Bishop's  Palace  stood  in  a  üeld  adjoining  the 
High  Street,  where  crypts,  cells  and  bakeries 
occupied  a  mysterious  ränge  of  Underground  build- 
ings.     Martyrs    also    were    confined    here    by    the 
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cruel  Bishop  Langdale.  On  the  fine  peal  of  bells 
in  the  church  tower  we  find  remarkable  inscriptions 
from  benevolent  givers. 

A  beautiful  lake  is  seen  below  the  Rocks  where 
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sandstone  cliffs  of  thirty  feet  high  are  reflected, 
clothed  with  trees  and  underwood.  The  lake  is 
in  private  grounds,  and  not  shown  generally. 
Iron  works,  coal  fields  and  clothing  factories 
represented  the  industries   of  the  people. 

Buxted  also  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  beautiful  park,  and  surroundings,  but  also  its 
church  and  the  historical  monuments  which  it 
contains. 

The  Hermitage  which  is  hewn  out  of  rocks, 
is  a  most  singular  place,  containing  sepulchral 
rooms,  archways,  stone  passages  and  staircases, 
which  are  literally  carpeted  and  curtained  by 
nature's  hand  with  ferns  which  grow  luxuriously  in 
their  damp  and  dark  quarters.  Vines,  too,  used  to 
climb  these  rocky  heights. 

George  Watson,  the  famous  calculator,  was 
here  in  1785.  An  Ignorant  farm  labourer  he  dis- 
tinguished  himself  by  his  marvellous  memory,  and 
his  almost  incredible  arithmetical  powers/ 

Framfield,  Maresfield,  and  many  other  pic- 
turesque  villages,  and  farms,  as  well  as  fine  parks, 
form  interesting  objects  for  our  drives  here.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  their  surroundings  teem  with  fresh 
peeps  into  old-world  life. 

A  diarist,  writing  from  Ditchling,  teils  in  1780, 
of    cricket    matches,   and    many   religious    conver- 
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sations,  which  seem  to  have  interested  him 
peculiarly,  but  he  Supplements  these  tastes  by  the 
delights  of  bull-baiting,  taking  his  favourite  dog 
across  country  for  the  purpose,  which  seems 
incongruous.  And  we  owe  him  something  for  his 
long  stories  of  a  very  mixed  character,  it  is  true — 
but  curious  to  the  last  degree  from  our  twentieth 
Century  point  of  view.  The  one  cricket  match 
was  remarkable,  for  married  women  played  single 
women  and  won  by  many  runs. 

How  could  we  leave  the  hospitable  and  fascin- 
ating  charms  of  Sussex  without  just  a  peep  at 
Bignor — that  beautiful  place  that  was  so  long  the 
home  of  Mr.  Heywood  Johnstone,  and  its  remark- 
able surroundings  !  The  tiny,  irregulär,  but  perfect 
little  English  village  with  its  pretty  cottages,  and 
their  universal  störe  of  miniature  size,  deserves  a 
visit ;  but  a  little  beyond  it,  we  lind  the  park, 
and  in  the  park,  quite  visible  from  the  Windows 
and  terrace  of  the  house,  there  is  so  unique 
and  priceless  a  treasure,  that  the  only  marvel 
is  that  it  has  for  so  long  remained  in  such 
seclusion.  This  is  neither  more  or  less  than 
the  mosaic  pavement  of  a  Roman  mansion. 
The  town  was  called  the  Ad  Decimum  ;  it  was  on 
the  direct  road  from  the  coast  to  London,  and  was 
the  residence  of  a  Roman  Colonial  Governor.      It 
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is  curiously  perfect  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years  ;  even  its  iigures  and  paintings  being  well 
preserved.  Ganymede  occupies  the  floor  of  one  of 
the  vestibules,  and  large  mosaic  patterns  form  the 
other  floors  and  surroundings.  Our  climate  was 
evidently  considered  a  cold  one,  even  by  these 
sturdy  warriors,fora  complete  System  of  hot  air  pipes 
was  in  existence,  heating  the  house  throughout. 
Subterranean  passages,  and  splendid  Roman  roads 
were  necessary  adjuncts  to  this  Gurions  building. 
So  Bignor  has  much  to  boast  of  in  the  line  of 
antiquities. 

The  Sussex  people  in  this  neighbourhood  can 
teil  you  many  stories  of  smugglers,  and  not  a  few 
of  fairies — who,  by  the  by,  they  will  persist  in 
calling  "Pharisees!"  This  is  probably  a  confusion 
of  terms.  But  it  comes  in  perpetually.  "  The 
Pharisees  dance  of  a  night  "  they  say,  and  "  the 
little  people  know  the  secrets." 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 


THE  neighbourhood  of  Tonbridge  has  its 
records  of  a  very  early  date  ;  for,  when  in 
1788,  certain  graveyards  were  opened  and 
trenches  dug,  many  weird  discoveries  were  made. 
Immense  numbers  of  skeletons  were  unearthed  ;  in 
one  spot  alone  one  hundred  and  eighty  bodies  were 
found  surrounded  by  buried  treasure  of  all  kinds, 
clothing,  jewellery,  and  coins,  besides  bronze  and 
pottery  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries.  Amber  and  amethyst  beads,  gold  and 
silver  brooches  with  cruciform  designs  and  garnet 
settings  were  amongst  these  treasures  ;  a  three- 
edged  star  with  pearl  bosses  and  golden  filigree 
ground — besides  a  special  jewel  often  repeated  and 
and  described  as  a  "double  brooch." 

A  bronze  bowl  with  bronze  Ornaments  was 
found  on  the  Lullingstone  estate,  evidently  belong- 
ing  to  the  Angio  Saxon  period. 
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But  the  Castle  of  Tonbridge  is  the  centre 
and  crown  of  this  historical  district.  Stigand, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  its  possessor  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest. 

In  consequence  of  some  family  disagreement, 
the  Duke  of  Normandie,  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  satisfy  Richard  the  second  Duke, 
and  divert  his  attention  from  the  Normandy 
estates,  arranged  with  William  Rufus,  his  brother, 
that  Richard  should  receive  in  recompense  the 
town  of  Tonbridge,  in  England,  providing  for  him 
exactly  the  saiiie  amount  of  land  that  he  had 
demanded  in  Normandy.  He  called  himself 
Richard  de  Tonebridge,  and  occupied  the  Castle, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  expelled  by  Rufus, 
who  threatened  a  siege,  and  compelled  his  loyal 
fealty,  until  his  death,  when  fighting  for  the  usurper 
Stephen,  in  Wales.  This  Castle  seems  to  have 
been  a  constant  bone  of  contention  as  time  went 
on,  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers. 

Eventually  Henry  the  Third  possessed  it,  but 
the  town  was  besieged  by  a  party  of  rebellious 
Barons,  who  were  headed  in  their  march  by  Prince 
Edward,  the  King's  son.  The  castle  was  set  fire 
to  by  the  garrison  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the 
enemy  after  his  return  from  Palestine. 

The   Earls   of   Stafford   and   Gloucester  held 
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the  Castle  in    succession,  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth. 

Queen  Elizabeth  then  granted  the  castle  to 
her  Cousin,  Lord  Hunsden,  who  eventually  sold 
it  to  John  Hooker,  a  wealthy  merchant.  Nor  can 
we  forgive  this  owner  of  a  most  valuable  property 
for  his  wilful  destruction  of  the  building  in  order 
to  prepare  a  more  convenient  residence  for  himself. 
Thus  the  Castle  of  Tonbridge  was  not  only 
devastated  by  the  cruelties  of  warfare,  but  also  by 
the  cool  hand  of  wanton  dilapidation.  It  has 
therefore  now  remaining  only  an  entrance  gateway 
flanked  by  round  towers  ;  it  was  once  surrounded 
by  three  moats,  two  of  which  have  disappeared. 
These  towers  had  four  stories,  the  lower  ones 
being  dungeons,  the  upper  stories  containing  slits 
through  which  the  archers  shot  their  arrows.  The 
other  features  of  the  town  are  the  Priory,  which 
has  now  almost  disappeared,  the  Church,  and  the 
Grammar  vSchool.  The  first  Earl  of  Hertford 
supplied  his  charitable  donations  to  these  buildings 
in  the  shape  of  an  annual  payment  of  "  Ten  marcs, 
besides  £2  iis.  5d.,  and  120  hogs  from  his  forest," 
whence  also  he  allowed  the  dead  wood  to  be 
carried  by  means  of  two  horses  which  were  lent 
daily  for  this  purpose.  One  stag  was  annually 
given  to  the  Priory. 
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Quite  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  Tonbridge 
is  its  Cluster  of  old  houses  which  adorns  the  High 
Street,  and  gives  a  character  of  antiquity  to  the 
place.  Immediately  on  approaching  the  town  one 
sees  these  exquisite  gables  and  timber  markings, 
which  instantly  transport  one  into  another  Century. 
Yes  !  Tonbridge  teils  its  own  story  in  its  silent 
dignity,  and  is  really  a  centre  to  the  whole 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  tear  one's  seif  away 
from  such  historic  antiquities,  especially  when  the 
greyness  of  ruin  is  blended  with  the  greenness  of 
turf  and  ivy,  and  the  gayest  of  to-day's  flowers 
bloom  like  a  carpet  round  the  base  of  the  hoary 
towers.  We  feel  that  after  all,  past  and  present 
are  very  nearly  akin  to  one  another,  and  that  ouj- 
life  in  igog  is  only  a  new  page  of  a  well  iilled 
record,  of  which  we  discern  but  fragments  of  the 
days  gone  by.  It  is  none  the  less  real,  however, 
and  a  drive  through  this  fascinating  neighbourhood 
intensifies  the  reality. 

To-day,  however,  we  pass  along  peaceful  and 
well-guarded  highways,  or  diverge  into  lanes  where 
we  may  saunter  to  our  heart's  content. 

Let  US  drive  to  Summerhill,  about  one-and-a- 
half  miles  from  the  town.  This  is  a  large 
Elizabethan  house  surrounded  by  a  park  of  great 
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beauty.  Its  history  goes  back  some  centuries ; 
but  as  a  chase  or  forest,  it  was  presented  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  then  to  the  widowed  Countess  of 
Essex.  She  married  afterwards  the  Earl  of 
Clanrikard,  who'  improved  the  property,  building 
on  the  old  site  a  larger  mansion.  His  heir,  through 
his  loyal  attachment  to  Charles  the  First,  lost  all 
his  possessions,  which  were  confiscated  to  the 
advantage  of  President  Bradshaw,  only  for  a  time, 
however,  as  they  were  eventually  returned  to  the 
Clanrikard  family,  and  then  became  the  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham. 

As  we  quietly  pass  through  this  country  we 
find  scenes  that  are  really  beautiful,  the  villages, 
estates,  and  parks  so  picturesque  that  there  seems 
no  end  to  the  variety  of  wood  and  dale,  interspersed 
with  old  red  roofs  and  ivy-grown  walls. 

As  we  turn  away  from  the  town,  and  pass 
along  the  London  Road,  we  find  ourselv^es  musing 
over  the  past  difficulties  of  such  a  journey;  for 
John  Evelyn  laments  a  sad  experience  of  his  own 
in  this  locality. 

"  My  wife  and  Lady  Brown,  having  a  desire 
to  drink  Tunbridge  waters,  I  carried  them  thither, 
and  staid  in  a  very  sweete  place,  private  and 
refreshing,  and  tooke  the  waters  myself  tili  .       .   1 
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went  to  Londün  to  prepare  for  their  rec  Option, 
The  weather  being  hot,  I  rod  negligently  under  the 
shade  .   .   .   when  two  cut-throats  started  out,  and 
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striking  with  long  staves  at  the  horse,  threw  me 
down,  took  ni}-  sword.  and  haled  me  into  a  deep 
thickett.  where  they  might  securely  rob  me,  and 
they  soon  did.  They  bound  my  hands  and  teete, 
and  pulled  ott  my  bootes."  Evelyn  sadly  remarks 
that  this  will  teach  him  ••  never  to  ride  near  a 
hedge  again." 
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The  present  owner  of  Hever,  Mr.  Astor,  has 
revived  and  strengthened  its  old  memories  by  his 
surrounding  buildings  of  mediseval  pattern,  repre- 
senting  an  ancient  village,  with  Castle  and  moat, 
so  that  its  visitors  seem  to  live  again  in  the  remote 
days  of  earlier  times. 

The  property  originally  belonged  to  William 
de  Hevre,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First,  but  his  descendent  of  the  sanie  name,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Third  built  the  Castle,  and 
passed  it  on  at  his  death  to  his  daughters,  who 
eventually  sold  it  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  a  man  of 
great  fortune,  who  was  the  great  grandfather  of 
the  luckless  but  beautiful  lady  who  became  for  a 
short  period,  England's  Queen.  Henry  the  Eighth 
spent  many  of  his  happiest  days  in  this  lovely 
territory  ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  he  came  to 
visit  the  girl  who  was  the  object  of  his  affections, 
he  had  a  habit  of  sounding  a  bügle  hörn  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  to  notify  his  approach. 

By  reason  of  the  King's  great  affection  for  the 
Lady  Anne  Boleyn,  his  daughter,  Thomas  Boleyn 
was  advanced  to  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire. 
He  resided  here,  and  added  greatly  to  those 
buildings  which  his  father,  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn 
had  began  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  he  completely 
finished;  so  from  that  time  this  seat  was  called 
Hever  Castle. 
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The  entrance  gateway  is  flanked  by  round 
towers,  embattled  and  strongiy  machicolated  and 
defended  by  portcullis.  The  inner  buildings  form 
a  quadrangle,  enclosing  a  court.  The  oaken 
panels  and  long  gallery  with  the  curiously  orna- 
mental stucco  ceiling,  the  painted  Windows,  with 
the  ornamentations  of  shields  connected  with  the 
Boleyn  family,  are  all  in  keeping,  so  that  every 
part  of  the  building  is  replete  with  interest.  The 
small  room,  opening  from  the  gallery,  was  used  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  Council  chamber  ;  and  at 
the  Upper  end  of  the  gallery,  the  floor  lifts  up, 
revealing  a  steep  descent  into  dungeons  adjoining 
the  moat.  A  handsome  tomb  of  dark  coloured 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn, 
dated  1-538,  is  to  be  seen  in  Hever  Church. 

The  King's  devotion  to  the  beautiful  Anne 
seems  to  have  been  real  enough  at  one  time, 
judging  by  his  letters  to  her.  He  writes,  "  My 
mistress  and  friend,  my  heart  and  I  surrender  our- 
selves  into  your  hands,  beseeching  you  to  hold  us 
commended  to  your  favour.  .  ,  .  The  pain  of 
absence  is  already  too  great  for  nie.  ...  It  would 
be  almost  intolerable  were  it  not  for  the  firm  hope 
I  have  of  your  unchangeable  aüection  for  me.  .  .  . 
I  now  send  you  the  nearest  thing  to  myself,  my 
picture  set  in  a  bracelet." 
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The  ghost  of  this  unhappy  lady  is  said  to 
hauntthe  Castle,  and  to  cross  tlie  bridge  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Her  father  had  the  name  in  the  county 
of  great  goodness,  and  of  unerring  uprightness ; 
but  when  we  look  at  this  quiet  home  of  luxury  and 
peace  to-day  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  in  any 
measure  the  stränge  experiences  of  his  Hfe,  or  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  his  daughter,  so  fascinating 
and  beloved,  so  short-lived  her  triumph,  so  cruel  her 
death  on  Tower  Hill. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  there  is  a 
chantry  chapel,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  by  Sir  Richard  Read,  who  was  one  of  the 
executors  to  the  will  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  the 
manor  and  castle  was  seized  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
in  right  of  his  late  unfortunate  wife  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  afterwards  granted  to  Lady  Anne  Cleve,  his 
repudiated  wife. 

"  The  soll  of  the  parish  is  very  deep  and 
produces  oaks  of  great  plenty  and  large  size ;  " 
so  says  an  ancient  record.  The  river  Eden 
directs  its  course  through  the  midst  of  it  eastward 
towards  Chiddingstone  and  Penshurst. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

CHIDDINGSTONE,  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant  from  Hever,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
villages  and  most  noted  for  its  antique 
and  picturesque  cottages.  It  only  consists  of 
one  straggiing  little  street  of  gabled  and  timber- 
fronted  dwellings,  irregulär  and  old-fashioned — 
indeed  dating  back  into  the  past  centuries,  and 
affording  us  a  picture  of  peaceful  village  life  in  the 
old  days.  It  is  a  home  of  anomalies,  for  the 
street  has  only  one  frontage,  the  opposite  side 
being  occupied  by  the  fine  old  church  and  church- 
yard  ;  and  its  "  peacefulness  "  is  rendered  question- 
able  by  the  large  stone  or  rock  from  which  it 
takes  its  name — the  Chiding  Stone, — for  here  it  is 
Said  that  a  nagging  woman  would  be  called  to 
Order,  receiving  the  rebukes,  if  not  the  chastise- 
ments  of  her  indignant  relatives  and  neighbours. 
Riotous   scenes  in  the  way  of  public  opprobrium 
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and  its  vigorous  expression  appear  to  have  been 
enacted  here  in  past  times.  So  the  stone  is  a 
curious  memento  of  the  days  when  probably  the 
scarcity   of  magistrates   and   dearth  of  police  left 
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the  moral  control  of  the  populace  to  a  great 
extent  in  their  own  hands.  Near  this  pretty 
Cluster  of  timbered  houses  Stands  the  castellated 
mansion,  reflected  in  a  lake  which  is  crossed  by  a 
rustic  bridge.  This  property  has  for  many 
generations  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Streat- 
field  family. 
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Leigh  is  a  village  within  a  short  distance  that 
in  Summer  days,  when  the  gardens  are  blooming, 
the  trees  in  füll  leaf,  the  bees  humming  about 
the  hives,  and  the  birds  warbling  their  full- 
throated  songs,  shews  off  its  red-tiled  and  ivy- 
covered  cottages  to  great  advantage — a  veritable 
little  paradise  it  is — its  delightful  little  houses  so 
irregularly  placed,  and  presenting  such  an  acme 
of  comfort,  that  it  reaJly  may  be  called  a  model 
village.  There  is  nothing  lacking  here,  and 
all  in  a  compact  nearness  —  the  church,  the 
library,  schools,  almshouses,  the  village  inn,  the 
Store  and  carpenter's  shop — and  all  very  near  to 
the  gates  of  the  Manor  House,  Hall  Place,  which 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  Hope  Morley,  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  poor,  the  son  of  Samuel  Morley, 
a  well-known  philanthropist.  He  it  was  who  built 
the  almshouses,  and  many  of  these  cottages. 

Edenbridge  forms  a  centre  and  landmark  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  many  villages,  and  also 
country  houses.  The  river  Eden  flows  through  it 
and  little  traceremains  of  the  stränge  concurrence  of 
earthquakes,  which  took  place  hereatdifferenttimes, 
a  very  severe  one  having  been  experienced  in  1596, 
when  "nine  acres  of  ground  continued  in  motion  for 
eleven  days,  some  parts  sinking  into  pits  and  others 
rising  into  hills,  while  later,   a  field  of  two-and-a- 
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half  acres  went  through  considerable  alterations  of 
surface,  occasioned  by  the  movement,  which  lasted 
for  some  time."  Again  in  1775  and  1758,  shocks 
were  feit,  one  of  them  being  simultaneous  with 
that  of  Lisbon. 

VVesterham,  with '  its  ancient  Church,  and 
picturesque  Cluster  of  cottages,  under  fine  old 
trees,  its  delightful  village  green,  Stands  on  a 
hill  with  sloping  fields  and  woods  below  it.       The 


WEriTERHAM 


almshouses  are  in  themselves  a  feature  of  interest. 

Though,    as   they    are    not    of    ancient  origin 

they  require  little  comment,  beyond  the  recogni- 

tion   of    the    fact    that    these    most    picturesque 
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buildings    are  a   comparatively  recent  gift  to    the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Westerham  folk  are  naturally  proud  of 
their  church,  which  Stands   in   a  very  conspicuous 


QUEBEC  HOUSE,  WESTERHAM 


Position  at  a  height  of  about  Sooft,  above  the  sea, 
and  commands  a  wonderful  view  over  the  country. 
In  its  churchyard  we  find  a  cenotaph  to  the 
memory  of  General  James  Wolfe,  who  made  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  where 
he  died  in   1759. 

When  quite  a  lad  in  this  village,  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  history,  and  eventually 
in  military   matters.     This    ambition    led    him  to 
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Germany,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  which  ended  in  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 
One  very  high  comphment  paid  to  this  briUiant 
ofFicer,  was  to  the  effect  that  "  when  Colonel  of 
Kingsley's  regiment,  he  brought  it  to  such  exact 
discipUne,  that  as  long  as  the  six  battahons  on  the 
piain  of  Minden  are  recorded  in  history,  the  stand 
of  that  regiment  will  be  remembered  to  his 
honour."  Later  on,  he  was  singled  out  for  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition  against  Quebec, 
in  which  he  again  "  displayed  the  most  heroic 
bravery,  combined  with  professional  judgment,  and 
led  his  troops  to  victory."  His  last  words  as  he 
heard  of  the  final  defeat  of  the  enemy  were  "  I 
thank  God  ;  I  die  contented."  They  were  the 
words  of  a  true  warrior  ;  and  to-day  are  immor- 
talized  by  a  grateful  country.  His  monument 
Stands  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Sundridge  is  the  adjoining  village,  its  name 
being  entered  in  the  Domesday  Book  as  Sondresse. 
One  house,  at  least,  of  populär  interest  may  be 
Seen  here,  which,  more  than  once,  has  been  the 
home  of  celebrated  people.  In  1740  it  belonged  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  family,  and  was  occupied  first 
by  Colonel  Campbell,  and  then  by  Lord  Frederick 
Campbell.  Fifty  years  later,  Lady  Frederic, 
when  residing  here,  was  burnt  to  death.     Also  the 
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widow  of  that  Earl  Ferrers,  whose  name  was 
execrated  throughout  England  on  account  of  his 
cold-blooded  cruelties  to  his  wife,  and  then  to 
his  servant,  whom,  in  a  fit  of  passion  he  murdered  ; 
after  which  his  ahnost  unique  career  of  vice  was 
ended  at  Tyburn  Gallows. 

Very  rare  Roman  urns  and  coins  have  been 
found  in  these  grounds.  In  1880,  Mr.  Spottiswoode, 
of  printing  fame,  and  scientific  taste,  was  a  resident 
here,  a  very  hospitable  and  kind  host.  He  used 
sometimes  to  breakfast  beside  the  handsome 
pillars  that  form  a  verandah  to  the  dining  room. 
And  it  was  on  this  spot  that  he  described  to  me 
the  tragedies  tliat  liad  happened  in  his  beautiful 
house  in  the  days  gone  by. 

Chevening  is  a  mansion  that  holds  its  own 
amongst  so  many  other  beautiful  seats,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  expansive  grounds,  and  rieh 
timber,  or  the  splendid  mansion  that  is  so  finely 
situated,  but  also  on  account  of  its  historic  interest. 
In  King  John's  time,  Adam  de  Chevening"  became 
possessor  of  these  lands,  whose  successive  heirs 
bore  the  title  of  Lord  Dacre.  One  of  these  noble- 
men  disgraced  himself  at  Hurstmonceaux,  having 
gambled  away  that  estate.  He  consoled  himself, 
however,  at  Chevening,  and  greatly  improved  the 
house  and  grounds.     After  his  death,  his  daughters 
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sold  these  lands  to  General  Stanhope,  who  dis- 
tinguished  himself  with  the  British  force  in  Spain, 
and  finally  served  George  the  First  as  Secretary  of 
State.  He  suddenly  died  after  a  seizure  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

His  successor,  who  was  a  very  talented  man, 
invented  a  printing  press,  with  certain  original 
improvements ;  and  then,  being  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  patent,  he  proceeded  to  con- 
struct  a  new  warship,  a  model  of  his  vessel  being 
exhibited,  for  experiment,  in  the  bason  at  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  It  was  intended  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  keels,  and  to  sail  either  way  with- 
out  putting  about  ;  the  place  of  the  heim  being 
supplied  by  gills,  affixed  on  each  side  towards  the 
ends,  which  were  made  to  expand  and  close  by 
pulling  an  iron  rod  on  the  deck.  The  expense  of 
a  seventy-four  gun  ship  built  on  this  plan  was 
estimated  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  usual 
Charge.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  a  composi- 
tion,  also  invented  by  the  noble  Earl,  intended  to 
answer  the  same  purposes  as  copper,  but  elastic, 
and  much  cheaper. 

The  monument  of  Lady  Fred.  Stanhope  is  to 
be  Seen  in  Chevening  Church,  as  well  as  other 
beautiful  efftgies  in  marble  of  Sampson  and 
Margaret  Lennard. 
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Shoreham  or  "  Chorham."  Shoreham  Castle, 
formerly  called  Lullingstone,  situated  close  to  the 
river  Darent,  on  the  westward  side  of  it,  and  near 
adjoining  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Lullingstone 


SHOREHAM 


Park.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  a  farmhouse  was  then  built  on  the  site 
out  of  the  ruins.  The  river  Darent  Grosses  the 
parish  from  south  to  north.  The  village  of  Shore- 
ham is  situated  mostly  on  the  eastern  bank.  There 
is  a    bridge  of  two    arches   over    the    river.     The 
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church,  which  Stands  at  the  east  side  of  the  river 
on  rising  ground,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First  called  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

(Edward  the  Sixth  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  the  parsonage  and  this 
church,  with'  its  chapel  at  Otford,  to  Sir 
Anthony  Denny,  Kt.) 


Eynsford,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages 
in  Kent,  talves  her  name  from  Isabella,  of  Eynsford 
who  had  her  manor  there.     She  can  boast  of  one  of 
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the  earliest  churches  in  Kent  ;  which  dates  indeed 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  To-day  she 
glories  in  beautif  ul  gardens  and  orchards  ;  whilst 
the  very  delightful  old  bridge  that  Grosses  the 
Darent  makes  a  perfect  picture.  It  is  some 
hundreds  of  years  old,  and  has  a  much  mutilated 
image  of  a  saint  in  its  central  arch. 

Lullingstone  Castle  has  its  ancient  gateway 
and  castellated  towers,  which  date  back  at  least  to 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  brother 
Odo,  the  church  having  a  Norman  origin.  The  name 
of  this  estate  seems  to  have  coiTie  from  a  stone 
near  the  stream  which  flowed  through  the  village  of 
the  Manor,  at  no  great  distance  from  Eynsford. 
This  stone  was  called  by  the  peasants  of  the  time 
the  "  lulling  stone,"  as  the  ripple  of  the  water  in 
harvest  time  would  lull  to  sleep  the  infants  that 
were  placed  in  the  shade  beside  it,  whilst  their 
mothers  worked  in  the  fields. 

In  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  a  rood  screen  was 
placed  in  the  church,  engraved  with  the  pomme- 
granate  badge  of  Käthen ne  of  Oragon  ;  and  the 
peach  stone  that  signiiied  the  name  of  the  donor, 
Sir  John  Peache,  or  Peche  ;  an  accentuated  e  being 
carved  on  each  peach  stone.  Sir  John  erected  a 
magnificent  tomb  for  himself.  Sir  Percival  Hart, 
Lord  and  Lady  Cobham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
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are  all  represented  here,  both  by  monument  and 
Portrait.  This  lady's  son,  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke, 
pulled  down  the  handsome  inner  gateway,  and 
filled  up  the  moat  as  he  disliked  passing  over  a 
bridge  every  time  he  enterred  or  left  his  house. 
Sir  Percivall,  who  was  lauded  for  his  man}^  virtues, 
his  patriotic  character,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth,  lived  at  Lullingstone 
for  fifty-three  years.      We  are  told  that 

"...   All  him  favoured  much. 
And  though  the  change  of  reigns  and  sway  of  State 

Sometimes  was  suche 
As  searched  all  sorts,  his  name  in  question  never  came 
nor  vvent. 

.   .  .   His  age  at  home  in  peace  he  spent." 

And  finally  that 

''  He  was  afriend  to  all,  a  foe  to  none." 

With  the  definite  assertion  that 

"  With  saints  in  Heaven  he  now  lives,  and  shall 
eternallie." 

The  second  Sir  Percivall  married  an  heiress 
and  became  member  for  Kent,  leaving  a  daughter 
who  again  was  his  heiress,  and  married  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke.  Queen  Anne  was  one  of  the  honoured 
guests  who  visited  Lullingstone.  Her  portrait 
is  now  in  the  hall,  surrounded  by  many  other 
interesting  relics  of  past  days. 
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This  estate,  we  are  told,  "  was  never  wasted 
by  luxury,  nor  increased  by  avarice." 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke's  son  was  Sir  Percival  Hart 
Dyke,  the  name  of  Hart  having  come  into  the 
family  through  the  marriage  of  Sir  Thomas  to 
Miss  Hart,  the  heiress  of  the  propert}^ 

His  son,  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke  is  now 
possessor  of  Lullingstone,  and  for  many  years 
represented  Parliament  in  the  Conservative  interest. 

Otford  or  "  Ottauford,"  in  the  Domesday 
Book  "Oteford."  In  the  year  791,  Offa  king  of 
Mercia,  whose  gifts  to  the  British  churches  and 
monasteries  were  very  munificient,  gave  Otford  to 
the  Church  of  Canterbury. 

The  Archbishops  had,  from  the  earliest 
accounts,  a  house  or  palace,  commonly  called 
"  The  Castle  "  at  Otford,  in  which  they  resided 
from  time  to  time.  Archbishop  Winchelsea  died 
here  in  131 3.  In  the  seventeenth  Century,  there 
were  small  remains  of  this  stately  palace.  It  was 
situate  quite  a  small  distance  from,  and  facing  the 
south  end  of  Otford  village.  The  spring  of  water 
which  supplies  the  palace  is  called  S.  Thomas's 
Well,  from  the  tradition  that  the  Archbishop 
Becket,  finding  the  house  wanted  a  fit  spring  to 
water  it,  Struck  his  staff  into  the  dry  ground,  and 
water  immediately  appeared  where  this  well  is. 
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In  this  parish  is  the  manor  called  Denhall  or 
Danehull.  The  river  Darent  crosses  this  parish 
from  south  to  north,  a  small  distance  eastward 
from  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hill,  the  village 
is  situated. 


OTFORD    CASTLE 


Ancient  history  makes  mention  of  two  famous 
batties  fought  at  Otford,  one  of  which  happened 
among  the  the  Saxons  themselves,  contending  for 
supreme  sovereignty,  and  the  other  between  the 
Danes  and  the  Saxons  for  their  lands,  Uves  and 
liberties.  The  ßrst  of  these  was  fought  in  the  year 
773,   when   OlTa,   Iving  of    Mercia,  having   already 
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joined  to  his  dominion  most  part  of  Wessex  and 
Northumberland,  and  perceiving  the  weak  State  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity 
to  subdue  it.  He  therefore  invaded  it,  and  fought 
a  famous  battle  with  Aldric,  king  of  Kent,  at  this 
place.  Though  Offa  gained  the  victory,  it  was  not 
without  great  slaughter  on  both  sides. 

The  second  battle  was  fought  in  1016,  when 
king  Edmund,  surnamed  Ironside,  passing  the 
river  Thames  with  his  army,  marched  alter 
Canute,  the  Danish  king,  through  Surrey,  into 
Kent,  and  encountered  the  Danes  at  this  place, 
making  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  after  which  he 
pursued  tliem  to  Aylesford  in  their  route  to  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey. 

The  fields  here  are  füll  of  the  remains  of  those 
slain  in  these  battles.  Bones  are  continually  dis- 
covered  in  them.  When  the  new  turnpike  road, 
leading  from  Eynsford,  through  Otford  to  Seven- 
oaks,  was  widened  m  1767,  many  skeletons  were 
found  in  the  chalk  cliifs  on  each  side  of  it. 
Danefield  is  the  exact  spot  on  which  these  battles 
took  place. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  there  is 
mention  made  of  a  leper  house  in  this  parish. 

Kemsing,  a  most  interesting  and  very  fascinat- 
ing  old  village  was  part  of  the  property  of  the  Earl 
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of  Leicester,  inherited  by  right  of  his  wife.  Anne 
Boleyn's  nephew  was  granted  the  manor  of  certain 
lands,  Kemsing  forming  a  portion  of  the 
demesne, — the  grant  from  Queen  EHzabeth  being 
worded  thus  : — "  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  our  very 
dear  sister,  the  Lady  Mary,  late  Queen  of  England, 
or  any  other  of  our  progenitors,  Kings  of  England, 
or  any  Duke,  Abbot  ....  held  the  same." 

The  church  Stands  below  the  Pilgrim's  way 
which  Grosses  the  Downs  at  an  average  height  of 
about  400  feet,  and  marks  the  site  of  a  very  old 
Castle,  built  with  great  strength  as  a  fortress,  or 
garrison.  Once  upon  a  time  the  name  of  this 
village  was  Camesing.  The  church  dates  her 
origin  from  Norman  times,  and  in  her  chancel 
there  is  a  brass  effigy  to  Thomas  de  Hop,  who 
lived  in  the  fourteenth  Century.  The  old  well  here 
which  has  some  fame  from  olden  days,  is  called 
St.  Edith's  well,  and  is  surrounded  by  legends, 
connected  with  the  name  of  this  saint. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


THE  beaQtiful  old  Castle  and  Park  of  Pens- 
hurst  have  long  been  celebrated  in  history, 
and  so  much  has  been  said  of  their  many 
past  associations  that  it  seems  unnecessary,  and 
almost  impertinent  once  rnore  to  draw  attention  to 
the  many  points  of  interest  connected  with  them. 

The  actual  sketch  of  life  at  Penshurst,  and  of 
those  royal  and  noble  persons  who  dwelt  within  its 
walls  during  the  last  six  centuries,  I  venture  to 
take  partly  from  the  little  book  which  has  been 
published  by  the  Hon.  Mary  Sidney. 

"  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  original 
house  is  the  Great  Hall,  of  which  the  steep  gabled 
roof  attracts  our  attention  outside  in  the  court, 
and  which,  inside,  with  its  lofty  open,  oak-timbered 
roof,  the  spars  of  which  rest  on  grotesquely  carved 
human  figures,  and  the  decorated  Kentish  tracery 
of  its  Windows,  has  come  down  to  us  almost 
unaltered." 
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Entering  the  porch,  which  has  a  vaulted  roof 
and  oak  seats  on  either  side,  we  come  into  the 
stone  passage,  called  screens,  divided  from  the 
Great  Hall  by  a  screen  of  split  oak  panels  with 
two  openings.  This  end  of  the  hall  was  given  up 
to  the  servants,  and  in  it,  on  the  left,  are  three 
doorways  ;  one  leading  to  the  buttery,  where  the 
beer,  eider  and  other  drinks  were  given  out,  one 
into  a  passage  leading  to  the  kitchen,  and  the  third 
into  the  pantry,  where  the  bread  and  other  dry 
Stores  were  kept.  Over  the  Screens  is  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery.  It  and  the  Porch  at  the  further  end  of 
the  stone  passage  leading  into  the  Garden  are 
of  later  date,  probably  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  window  above  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  is  still  hlled  with 
lattice  panes  of  very  ancient  glass. 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  is  the  hearth  with 
its  andirons,  against  which  the  huge  logs  of  wood 
were  placed.  Above  it  was  an  opening  in  the  roof 
with  a  turret  to  cover  it,  called  a  '  smoke  louvre.' 
Facing  the  screens  is  the  Dais,  where  the  lord,  his 
family  and  guests  used  to  dine.  Behind  the  Dais 
and  forming  the  end  of  the  original  house  are  two 
large  Chambers,  the  lower  one  has  a  vaulted  roof 
resting  on  stone  pillars,  and  was  no  doubt  used  as 
the  cellar  ;    a  door  opens  into  it  on  the  left  hand 
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side  of  the  Dais,  close  to  the  broad  stone  staircase 
leadine-   to   the  'Solar'    or  upper  chamber,   which 


r 


was  the  lord's  room  and  was  also  used  as  a  with- 
drawinp-  room  for  the  ladies  after  dinner.      Is  has  a 
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narrow  slit  in  the  wall  forming  a  look-out  into  the 
Great  Hall,  whence  the  lord  could  keep  a  check  on 
the  more  riotous  proceedings  of  his  retainers  after 
he,  his  family  and  guests  had  retired.  The  fire- 
place  has  a  hood  over  it,  the  earliest  style  of 
chimney-piece  known  in  England.  There  were 
other  rooms  over  the  Porch,  the  Buttery  and 
Pantry,  and  in  the  Towers,  which  probably  stood 
at  the  angles  of  the  Great  Hall,  one  of  which  still 
remains.  So  there  was  no  lack  of  accommodation." 
During  the  thirteenth  Century  Sir  John  de 
Pulteney  was  the  principal  iigure  in  these  baronial 
halls.  He  had  very  great  wealth  and  was  noted 
for  his  large-hearted  hospitality.  Edward  the 
Third,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite, 
knighted  him,  and  four  times  he  was  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  In  the  fourteenth  Century  Sir  John 
Devereux  (through  marriage  with  Sir  John's  widow) 
was  possessor  of  these  estates  and  a  valiant  soldier, 
who  fought  for  Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the 
Second,  finally  being  appointed  Steward  of  the 
Royal  Household.  He  it  was  who  obtained 
permission  from  the  Crown  to  fortify  his  house, 
which  then  became  Penshurst  Castle.  In  the 
fifteenth  Century  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  son  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  became  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  he  enlarged  the  house,  adding  the  two  state 
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rooms  and  the  Tapestry  room.  He  offended 
Margaret  of  Anjou  by  opposing  her  marriage  to  his 
nephew,  and  soon  after  was  arrested.  "  A  few  days 
later  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  it  being 
generally  believed  that  he  had  come  to  a  violent 
end." 

The  Second  and  Third  Dukes  of  Buckingham 
successively  Hved  at  Penshurst,  and  both  have 
given  offence  to  their  respective  monarchs,  and 
were  beheaded,  one  at  SaHsbury  and  the  other  at 
Tower  Hill.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  was  the  next 
occupant,  for  a  few  months  only.  Then  the 
unfortunate  Sir  Ralph  Fane  was  knighted  and 
given  the  property,  but  he  also  offended  his  Royal 
master,  was  found  guilty  of  the  zealous  promotion 
of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  interests,  and  he  also 
was  hanged  on  Tower  Hill. 

It  was  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  that  the 
present  family  became  the  owners  of  this  whole 
pile  of  buildings  and  far-reaching  estates,  for  Sir 
William  Sidney  received  a  grant  of  them,  not  only 
to  himself  but  "  his  heirs  for  ever."  The  Sidneys 
were  most  distinguished  men  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  Sir  Henry  succeeded  his  father  and 
became  a  very  great  favourite  with  the  young  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  in  consequence  was 
continually  at  the    Court.     As   Gentleman   of  the 
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Bedchamber,  he  was  very  populär,  and  was  much 
praised  for  his  comeliness,  gallantries,  liveliness  of 
spirit,  virtue,  quality,  beauty  and  good  composition 
of  body. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
held  an  important  position  as  President  of  the 
Marches  of  Wales,  and  for  this  reason  he  occupied 
the  Castle  of  Ludlow.  His  prudence  and  wisdom 
brought  him  so  much  to  notice  that  he  was  sent  as 
an  ambassador  to  France,  to  Scotland,  and  then, 
when  all  Ireland  seemed  to  be  in  the  throes  of 
rebellion,  he  became  its  Lord  Deputy  and  marched 
through  the  country  bravely,  encountering  hosts  of 
disaffected  people,  of  whom  he  wrote,  "  Here  the 
rebel  with  all  his  power  shewed  himself  unto  me, 
but  fight  with  me  he  durst  not,  and  made  some 
bravado  to  my  camp,  but  enter  it  he  could  not." 

After  this  he  returned  to  Penshurst,  and  added 
considerably  to  the  beauty  and  size  of  the  castle. 
His  son  Philip  was  a  remarkably  studious  and 
talented  man,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
learning,  even  in  his  youth  ;  much  of  his  excellent 
training  he  owed  personally  to  his  father.  One  of 
Sir  Henry's  letters  to  him  shew  us  how  wisely  and 
kindly  the  father  dealt  with  his  son. 

Writing  to  him  at  Shrewsbury,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  says,  "  Let  your  first  action   be  the  lifting 
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of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God  by  hearty 
prayer,  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in 
prayer  with  continual  meditation  and  thinking  of 
Hirn  to  whom  you  pray,  and  of  the 
matter  of  which  you  pray.  Be 
courteous  of  gesture  and  affable  to 
all  men.  There  is  nothing  that 
winneth  so  much  with  so  little  cause. 
Above  all  things  teil  no  untruth  ;  no, 
not  in  trifles :  the  custom  of  it  is 
naughty.  Remember,  my  son,  the 
noble  blood  you  are  descended  of 
by  your  mother's  side,  and  think 
that  only  by  \irtuous  life  and  good  action  you  may 
be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family." 

Sir  Henry  experienced  too  sadly  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb  "  favour  is  deceitful  ;  "  for  in  spite 
of  all  the  loyal  Services  he  had  rendered  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  she  treated  him  with  scant  courtesy. 
Though  compelled  to  recognise  his  labours  on 
behalf  of  his  country,  she  did  it  grudgingly,  for 
in  offering  a  title,  she  did  not  remember  that 
whereas  other  Governors  of  Ireland  had  made 
their  fortunes,  Sir  Henry  had  expended  his  with- 
out  an  adequate  return,  but  with  serious  loss. 

In  the  meantime,  his  son  Philip  had  gone 
abroad,  and  was  studying  art,  music  and  astronomy 
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at  Venice  ;  he  travelled  in  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Austria,  as  well  as  Italy.  On  his  return,  he  seems 
to  have  taken  his  father's  place  at  court,  and  to 
have  been  a  very  great  favourite  there.  Highly 
accomplished,  and  an  excellent  horseman,  with  a 
Singular  grace  of  manners,  Philip  Sidney  took  all 
hearts  captive.  However,  once  more  this  royal 
lady,  ever  uncertain  in  her  favours,  was  highly 
displeased,  and  Philip  was  banished  from  her 
Court.  To  console  himself  he  stayed  with  his 
favourite  sister,  Lady  Pembroke,  at  VVilton,  and 
began  with  her  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
wrote  Arcadia,  a  pastoral  medley.  He  had  a  very 
kind,  feeling  heart,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
troubles  that  befel  him  ;  one  of  these  being  the 
compulsion  by  her  family  of  Penelope  Devereux's 
marriage  to  Lord  Rieh.  He  had  long  been  deeply 
in  love  with  her,  and  for  some  time  engaged  to  her  ; 
nor  did  his  attentions  cease  when  this  unfortunate 
event  occurred,  for  he  continued  to  write  sonnets 
and  poems  to  his  beloved  "  Stella,"  as  he  called 
her — "  the  star  of  his  night." 

In  due  time  he  was  knighted,  reinstated  at 
Court,  and  married  to  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  ;  and  two-and-a-half  years 
later  Queen  Elizabeth  became  godmother  to  his 
son. 
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What  histories  these  walls  could  teil  us  if  they 
could  only  whisper  out  the  secrets  of  the  past  ! 
Joys  and  sorrows,  honours  and  humiliations,  wealth 
and  despoliation,  favours  and  deep  disgrace,  and 
many  a  tragic  disappointment  unexpected  and 
undeserved.  Perhaps  the  most  signal  events  in 
Sir  Philip's  life  history  were  his  ambitious  and 
private  attempt  to  fit  out  a  fleet  ;  and  his 
Governorship  of  Flushing. 

Penshurst  owes  its  picturesque  and  important 
gatehouse  to  his  taste  and  ambitious  love  of  im- 
provement.  He  also  built  "  the  whole  fayade 
of  the  house  looking  north-west,  as  far  as  the 
Buckingham  building."  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a 
visitor  to  the  Castle,  and  some  of  the  magnificent 
furniture  in  the  rooms  were  expressly  purchased 
and  provided  for  her  use. 

Sir  Philip  lost  his  life  in  a  brave  struggle  with 
his  army  at  Zutphen  ;  for  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  in  all  his  agonies,  finding  a  cup  of  water 
brought  to  him  by  some  friendly  band,  he  desired 
that  it  should  be  taken  to  another  sufferer  who  was 
lying  near  him,  saying,  "  Thy  necessity  is  greater 
than  mine."  At  last  death  drew  near,  and  those 
who  loved  him,  his  wife  and  brother,  watching  by 
his  side  heard  him  say,  as  he  raised  his  hands,  "  I 
would  not  change  my  joy  for  the  empire  of  the 
World." 
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Before  daybreak  on  Monday,  George  Gifford 
came  to  the  bedstead  and  asked  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
how  he  was.  "  I  feel  myself  more  weak,"  he 
answered.  About  noon  it  became  evident  that  the 
end  was  approaching..  His  brother  Robert  gave 
way  to  his  grief.  Sir  PhiUp,  in  taking  leave  of  him, 
gently  admonished  him  in  these  words,  "  Love  my 
memory,  cherish  my  friends.  Their  faith  to  me 
may  assure  you  they  are  honest.  But  above  all, 
govern  your  will  by  the  Word  and  Will  of  your 
Creator  ;  in  me  behold  the  end  of  this  world  vvith 
all  its  vanities."  Then  he  begged  those  around 
him  to  lead  his  brother  away.  A  little  later  in  the 
day  his  friends  asked  him  for  a  fresh  token  of 
God's  mercy.  He  could  not  speak,  but  straightway 
raised  both  his  hands  and  placed  them  together  on 
his  breast,  and  held  them  there  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  After  a  few  minutes  more  he  ceased  to 
breathe. 

Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  men,  whose  character,  altogether  lovable  and 
kmd,  was  deeply  valued  by  not  a  few  of  his 
grateful  countrymen.  Seven  hundred  mourners 
followed  his  coffin  to  the  grave.  This  was 
after  it  had  been  escorted  to  the  water's  edge  by 
"  1,200  soldiers  Walking  three  abreast,  and  trailing 
their  muskets  in  the  dust,"  as  they  approached  the 
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shore  at  Flushing,  before  embarking  on  board  the 
vessel. 

Some  of  his  relics  and  many  of  bis  treasures 

are  to  be  seen  at  Penshurst.     Both  father  and  son 

have  left  a  lasting  memory  behind  them,  of  much 

^that  was  great  and  good,  and  truly  loyal,  though 

often  ill  requited  for  their  patriotic  deeds. 

Sir  Phi4ip's  successor  was  his  brother  Robert. 
Failing  the  birth  of  a  posthumous  son,  he  had  left 
all  his  possessions  to  him.  Robert's  accession  to 
the  title  and  property  was  followed  by  his 
marriage  to  Barbara  Gamage,  who  was  heiress  to 
Coity  Castle,  and  whose  family  lived  in  Shropshire. 
But  once  more,  royal  interference  took  place,  for 
just  as  the  wedding  ceremony  was  over  a  messenger 
arrived  in  hot  haste  from  London  "  bearing  the 
royal  command  "  that  it  should  not  take  place. 
How  and  why  Queen  Elizabeth  should  have 
condescended  to  interpose  in  the  most  important 
movements  of  her  subject's  life,  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  it  was  too  late,  for  Robert  was  now  provided  with 
a  sharp-tempered  but  clever  wife  who  was,  amongst 
her  other  domestic  qualities,  a  capable  housekeeper. 
And  in  such  a  mansion,  with  not  only  its  host  of 
occupants,  but  its  many  guests,  good  management 
must  have  been  very  necessary.  King  James  and 
his  son,  when  hunting,  passed  the  Castle,  and  "saw 
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the    fire    burning  bright   on   every   hearth."     Ben 
Jonson  says 

"  Not  a  room  but  was  drest 

As  if  it  had  expected  such  a  guest." 

In  spite  of  all  the   luxuries   and  fascinations 

of  this  beautiful  English  home,  Robert  Sidney  was 

imbued  with   the   martial    spirit  of  his   ancestors, 

and  took  his  own  share  in  the  military  glory  of  his 

country.      The    Earl   of   Leicester,  his    uncle,  was 

^  embarking  on  a  new  expedition, 

(f  to    wield    the    sword   which    he 

afterwards  left  to  his  "  beloved 

nephew,"  who  now  accompanied 

him    to   Flushing.       Sir    Robert 

became    Governor  of  this  town, 

which      Position     he     held     for 

twenty-eight  years. 

During  these  times  of    ab- 

sence   Sir   Robert    received    füll 

and  minute  particulars  of  all  the 

home  life  from  his  wife,  and   his 

faithful    Steward,    who     brought 

every  incident  to  his  notice.     It 

EARL  LEicESTER's  SWORD    appears    that    the    old     Stocks, 

which  were  so  much  in  vogue  then  as  a  punishment 

for    bad    behaviour,    proved    very   useful   for    dis- 

orderly  members  of  the  establishment  during  this 
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reign  of  the  wife  and  mother  over  her  huge  retinue. 
When  the  servants  were  malapert  they  were 
"  clapped  in  "  there  tili  they  had  repented  of  their 
misdeeds.  To  us  it  seems  as  though  a  small  dose  of 
this  chastisement  might  have  sufficed  to  bring  on 
the  virtue  of  penitence.  But  it  was  very  commonly 
used  ;  thevictims  being  thus  kept 
in  "  durance  vile  "  for  many 
hours,  and  even  days.  Even 
now,  in  the  old  churches  and 
villages,  we  see  these  Instru- 
ments— perhaps  not  of  torture — 
but  certainly  of  penalty  and 
discomfort,  kept  for  curiosities 
and  relics  of  the  past.  As  a  recognition  of  his 
faithful  and  long-continued  Services,  Sir  Robert 
was  given  a  position  at  Court;  for  he  became 
Chamberlain  to  Queen  Anne  ;  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Garter  at  Windsor ;  and  he  was  created 
first  Viscount  L'Isle  and  then  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife  he  married  again 
Lady  Smythe.  His  death  took  place  very  soon 
after  this  event. 

It  was  Lord  Leicester  who  built  the  noted 
Picture  Gallery  at  Penshurst,  the  garden  walls  and 
the  Stahles.  Some  of  the  magnificent  presents 
given  to  him  by  his  royal  friends  are  shewn  to-day. 
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°His  son  succeeded  him,  and  spent  many  years  in 
real  enjoyment  of  his  country  home,  continuing  to 
make  improvements  on  the  estate,  and  ruling  very 
strictly  his  great  household.  Then  there  came 
a  change,  and  he  went  tirst  to  Denmark  as 
Ambassador,  and  later  on  he  held  the  same 
Position  in  France.  He  was  also  given  a  house  in 
London,  near  Covent  Garden,  which  was  called 
Leicester  House,  and  was  eventually  occupied  by 
the  Prince  and  Princess  Frederick  of  Wales,  in 
the  time  of  George  the  First.  Lord  Leicester  had 
a  large  family,  one  of  his  daughters  being  the 
beautiful  Lady  Dorothy,  who  was  extolled  in  song 
as  "  Sacharissa  "  by  the  poet,  Edmund  Waller,  of 
Groombridge. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  his  two 
younger  children  w^ere  placed  at  Penshurst  under 
the  care  of  Lady  Leicester  for  a  time,  and  then 
removed  to  Cärisbrooke  Castle,  where  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  died. 

At  this  sad  time  of  party  strife,  Penshurst  was 
looked  upon  as  a  centre  of  refuge  for  the  Royalists, 
who  found  it  "  a  sanctuary  of  safety."  We  now 
begin  to  hear  for  the  first  time  of  family  divisions, 
in  great  part  brought  about  through  the  extrava- 
gance  of  a  nephew  who  had  married  one  of  the 
daughters  and  also  through  the  political  troubles 
of  the  day,  which  impoverished  the  country,  broke 
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up  the  Parliament,  and  created  a  general  con- 
fusion.  However,  Lord  Leicester  was  able  to 
leave  Penshurst,  though  in  failing  health,  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  after 
which  he  returned  "  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  innocently  and  quietly  in  his  poor  habitation." 
Seven  years  later,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
Algernon,  his  successor,  liad  a  very  disturbed  life, 
which  ended  tragically,  for  he  was  tried  on 
suspicion  of  taking  part  in  the  Rye  House  plot, 
and  was  beheaded  at  the  Tower  in  1683. 

How  little  we  can  reahse  in  these  days  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  and  the  terrible  tragedies  that 
attended  in  its  wake — the  constant  suspicion,  and 
the  cruel  espionage,  which  brought  misery  into  so 
many  homes. 

Philip,  Algernon's  brother,  now  became  the 
Lord  of  Penshurst ;  he  received  a  reversal  of  the 
attainder,  and  a  füll  pardon,  but  he  never  mixed 
in  public  life,   and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Though  his  brother  Henry  attended  at  the 
coronation  of  James  the  Second,  and  loyally 
remarked,  as  he  helped  to  steady  the  crown  on  his 
monarch's  brow,  "  It  is  not  the  first  time  our 
family  have  supported  the  Crown."  But  he  did 
not  always  adhere  to  this  King's  support,  for  we 
find  him  hiding  at  Marlow,  while  he  worked  the 
machinery  for  the  creation  of  a  new  king  ;    and  it 
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was  he  who  carried  the  people's  invitation  to 
William  the  Third,  and  who  welcomed  him  on  his 
arrival  in  England.  He  then  became  Privy 
Coancillor,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ireland,  Master 
of  Ordnance,  and  Gropm  of  the  Stole,  andenjoyed 
his  sovereign's  favour  until  his  death. 

Portraits,  locks  of  hair,  miniatures,  and  many 
other  interesting  and  important  mementoes  of 
these  great  men,  and  their  families  are  pointed  out 
in  the  galleries  and  reception  rooms  at  Penshurst. 
The  pages  of  history  here  opened  out,  with  the 
interesting  details  of  English  life  in  old  times 
would  make  volumes  in  themselves,  with  many 
sensational  incidents,  and  thrilling  and  pathetic 
details. 

In  the  Park,  the  Lime  Walk,  which  dates  its 
existence  from  1632,  is  still  almost  perfect  ;  but 
the  Beech  Avenue,  which  was  immortalized  by 
Waller  has  now  disappeared. 

It   was  called   "  Sacharissa's   Walk,"  and   he 

writes  : — 

"  Ye  lofty  beeches,  teil  this  matchless  dame 
That  if  together  ye  fed  all  one  flame, 
It  could  not  equalise  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart." 
In    1729    and     1730,     different    writers     have 
deplored  the    ruined  condition  of   Penshurst,  one 
of  them  remarking  that  "  a  house  that  has  been  so 
long  deserted   by  its  master  must  exhibit  various 
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evidences  of  ruin  and  decay  .  .  .  moth,  rust,  and 
other  destructive  Operations."  Since  that  date, 
much  has  evidently  been  done  to  repair  and 
perfect  more  as  a  dwelling  place  this  unique  and 
beautiful  residence. 


PENSHURST 

One  of  these  writers  too,  describes  the  heronry 
in  tlie  park,  and  also  the  "  noble  oak  tree,  28ft.  in 
girth  "  which  was  planted  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
death.  So  that  all  through  these  centuries, 
Penshurst  has  been  known  and  visited,  and 
received  the  careful  notice  of  our  countrymen  in 
its  many  vicissitudes. 

The  church  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Third.  Among  the  many  monuments  and  brasses 
here,  the  first  is  to  Sir  Stephen  de  Penchester  in 
chain  armour,  who  died  in  1299.       Others    follow 
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to  different  heroes  of  the  family,  all  of  which  are 
carefully  described  in  the  guide  books.  The 
beautiful  white  marble  statue  to  Lady  de  L'Isle 
and  Dudley,  daughter  of  William  the  Fourth,  is 
also  specially  to  be  noticed. 

The  village  itself  Stands  alone  in  its  antique 
yet  well  preserved  beauty,  some  of  its  features 
being  the  gabled  and  timbered  inn,  the  court- 
yard  with  its  old  trees,  the  passage  to  the  church, 
and  the  gate  house,  and  archway  into  the  park. 
So  that  from  this  one  corner  there  is  much  to  be 
Seen  which,  from  an  artist's  point  of  view,  is  well 
worth  recording. 

Edmund  Spenser  stayed  in  this  old-world 
hostelry,  and  here  he  wrote  "  The  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  where  he  happily  mingled  his  three 
favourite  themes,  Loyalty,  Puritanism,  and  Shep- 
herd  Life,  a  simple  pastoral  of  the  time,  but 
touchingly  suited  to  these  peaceful  yet  noble 
surroundings. 

Above  Well  Place,  which  is  a  farmhouse  in 
the  park,  there  is  a  fine  spring  called  "  Kidder's 
Well,"  which,  having  been  chemically  analysed, 
was  found  to  be  stronger  chalybeate  than  those  at 
Tunbridge  Wells.  There  is  a  stone  basin  for  the 
water  to  rise  in  and  run  to  waste,  which  was 
placed  here  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  many 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


SEVENOAKS  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  delightfuUy  old-world  little  towns  in 
England.  As  the  traveller  enters  from  the 
Tonbridge  Road,  he  is  first  fascinated  with  its  High 
Street,  where  the  ancient  gables  and  red  brick  walls 
of  past  days  hold  their  own  in  wonderful  preserva- 
tion,  jostUng  against  irregularly  built  httle  shops 
and  private  houses  thrown  rather  baclv  from  the 
pavement  ;  and  these  again  are  in  easy  proximity 
to  trees  and  gardens  which  give  a  country  air  to  the 
whole,  and  are  fully  consistent  with  the  continuation 
of  his  ramble.  For  at  every  turn  new  vistas  open 
up  of  meadow  land,  parks  and  woods,  with  far- 
reaching  views  of  distant  scenery — Yes,  here  is  a 
füll  view  of  the  Weald  of  Kent.  But  the  road 
itself  is  unique  after  we  have  passed  the  town,  for 
the  overhanging  trees  of  Knole  spread  their  roots 

Note.     I   have  gladly  accepted  the  permission   given  me  to  insert  in  this 
chapter  the  information  given  in  a  bock,  entitled  "  Old  Sevenoaks." 
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in  exquisite  delicious  meanderings  over  the  high 
red  banks  that  slope  down  from  the  Park,  making 
every  yard  of  our  way  a  picture.  We  really  must 
stop  here  to  consider  the  beautiful  places  we  are 
passing,  and  although  another  chapter  is  given  to 
Knole,  the  noblest  and  in  every  respect  most  perfect 
of  all  country  houses,  we  cannot  but  take  one  look 
from  a  certain  point  in  the  road  at  her  massive  red 
brick  walls  and  towers  with  the  richly  timbered 
deer  park  visible  from  here  only  by  peeps  through 
the  trees.  For  the  freshest,  purest  and  most  real 
enjoyment,  take  a  motor  drive  through  this  part  of 
Kent  and  look  well  to  your  right  and  left,  halting 
here  and  there  for  a  real  eye  feast  on  the  view  that 
seems  to  offer  you  unlimited  space,  the  broken  fore- 
grounds  of  hill  and  dale  leading  on  and  on  into 
melting  distances  of  blue,  which  again  fade  away 
into  a  far  off  horizon  where  we  know  the  sea  line  is 
shining  in  silver  beauty  if  we  could  but  trace  it,  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  can  catch  a  shimmer 
of  its  reflected  light. 

The  history  of  Sevenoaks  is  always  interesting 
although  well  known.  Its  founder  was  a  poor  boy 
who  was  found  deserted  by  his  parents  under  a 
group  of  oaks.  The  kind-hearted  townsman  who 
found  the  Infant  in  this  plight,  sheltered  and  cared 
for  him  ;  he  was  carefully  reared  and  educated  and 
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given  the  name  of  "  Sevenoke,"  while,  as  time  went 
on  and  his  career  prospered,  a  Baronetcy  being 
given  him,   he  became  Sir  William  de  Sevenoke. 
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His  arms  were  seven  acorns,  and  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Martin's,  in  the  Parish  of  Ludgate. 

He  accumulated  wealth,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Henry    the     Fifth,    he    became     Lord    Mayor    of 
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London.  Eventually  Sir  William  de  Sevenoke,  to 
commemorate  his  bringing  up  and  the  benefits 
bestowed  upon  him  in  his  youth,  showed  his 
gratitude  to  the  townspeople  by  building  not  only 
a  block  of  Almshouses  but  also  a  Free  School, 
where  not  only  could  young  people  find  an  admir- 
able  education  but  also  free  maintenance.  Heleft 
in  his  will,  endowments  for  these  two  institutions  ; 
so  his  name  is  kept  in  remembrance  by  these  lasting 
tokens  of  kindness  and  goodwill. 

Thus  monuments  still  exist  to  his  honour  and 
are  a  lasting  witness  of  blessings  which  may  accrue 
to  acts  of  kindness  and  wisdom  when  bestowed 
upon  one  who  is  wise  enough  to  profit  by  such  help, 
and  to  use  his  life's  material  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  this  town  first 
seems  to  have  come  into  historical  prominence. 
The  year  1449  is  memorable  as  that  of  the  Cade 
Rebellion,  and  in  this  Sevenoaks  figured  somewhat 
prominently.  On  Wednesday,  24th  May,  the 
insurrection  in  Kent  assumed  alarming  proportions. 
On  the  ist  June,  the  rebels'  camp  was  fixed  at 
Blackheath,  and  on  the  yth  the  King  returned  to 
London  to  consider  what  steps  he  should  take  to 
quell  the  rising.  Four  days  later  he  set  out  with 
an  army  to  meet  the  rebels,  but  they  had  decamped 
in  the  night  and  retired  to  Sevenoaks.      They  were 
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followed  up  by  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  his  brother, 
and  a  band  of  soldiers  ;  and  on  the  spot  now  known 
as  Solefields,  a  battle  took  place  in  which  Sir 
Humphrey,  his  brother,  and  twenty-four  followers 
were  killed.  The  outcome  of  the  rebelUon  is  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation.  It  was  quelled 
as  many  similar  rebellions  have  been,  and  beyond 
the  fact  stated  in  history,  nothing  now  remains  to 
shew  that  Sevenoaks  took  its  own  part  in  such 
stirring  times. 

VVe  are  told  by  historians  that  the  crisis  above 
referred  to  was  hastened  by  the  injudicious  threats 
made  to  the  peasantry  by  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  County  of  Kent.  That  functionary  was 
Lord  Say  and  Sele.  He  was  the  owner  of  Knole, 
his  son-in-law,  Cromer,  being  at  the  same  time 
Sheriff  of  Kent.  Lord  Say  was  sequestrated  from 
his  ofhce  of  Lord  Treasurer  of  England  by  Henry 
the  Sixth,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection 
he  was  coniined  in  the  tower  of  London — not  as  a 
punishment  for  over  zeal,  but  with  the  object  of 
guarding  him  from  the  fury  of  the  people.  But 
the  rebels  entered  London.  At  first  they  met  with 
a  very  luke-warm  resistance.  They  stormed  the 
Tower,  dragged  the  unfortunate  Lord  Say  from 
his  apartment,  and  held  a  mock  trial  upon  him,  at 
which,  needless  to  say,  he  was  pronounced  guilty 
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on  every  count.  He  was  then  hurried  to  Cheap- 
side  and  there,  surrounded  by  a  ribald,  jeering 
crowd,  bis  captors  beheaded  him. 

There  was  Bradbourne,  which  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  was  a  separate  estate 
lyingamile  north-west  of  Sevenoaks  Street.  First 
tenanted  by  Sir  Thomas  Grandison,  it  passed  to 
Walter  de  Pevenley,  and  by  him  the  lirst 
"  Bradbourne  Hall  "  was  built.  But  the  family 
became  extinct  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  estate  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Ashes.  By  them  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fabric  was  rebuilt.  Time  went  on,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  we  find  that  the  Isleys 
held  the  estate,  for  Sir  Henry,  of  that  ilk,  who  was 
described  as  of  Sundridge,  exchanged  it  with  the 
king  for  other  land.  Then  came  the  Boswells, 
for  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  Sir  Ralph  Boswell 
was  in  possession.  This  Sir  Ralph  was  a  favourite 
at  the  Oueen's  Court.  He  held  the  then  impor- 
,tant  post  of  Clerk  to  the  Queen's  Court  of  Wards, 
and  was  much  thought  of.  In  1581  he  went  the 
way  of  all  flesh,  and  his  son,  Sir  Henry,  reigned  in 
his  stead.  He  left  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
knighted. 

The  cost  of  other  necessaries  and  luxuries 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts  taken 
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at  random  from  ancient  overseers'  carefully  kept 

bills  :— 

Paid  for  a  wastcoat  for  Widow  Gooding  00 — 02 — 00 

Paid   for    mending  a  paire  of  shoes  for 
Widow  Craft's    daughter,    and  a  new 

paire                  ...                   ..                  ..  00 — 03 — 00 

Paid  for  a  paire  of  shoes  for  old  Robert 

Cole                   ...                   .                     .  00 — 04 — 06 

Paid  for  a  hatt  for  George  Woodgate  00  —04 — 00 

Paid  half-a-pint  of  Muscadine  for  Widow 

Graft                  ...                  ...                  ...  00 — 00 — 09 

Paid  for  bleeding  Suttons  boy                 ...  00 — 00 — 06 

Paid  Mr.   Owen  for  4  pairs  of  Stokens 

for  Widow  Craft's  children                   ...  00-03 — 02 

ffor  a  pair  of  Stokens  and  making  a  coat 

for  Ann  ffletcher                  ...                  ..  00 — 01 — 06 


V-fc 
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Evidently  horse  hire  was  very  cheap  in  those 
good   old   days.       We  find   such   entries   as    these 
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dotted  about  the  ancient  pages  :  "  ffor  a  journey, 
horse  hire  and  expenses  into  Surrey,  6/-  ;  ffor  a 
journey  to  Westerham,  i/6  ;  ditto  to  Cataram 
Caterham)  in  Surrey,  5/-  ;  Paid  for  horse  carrying 
a  dragoon's  wife  to-  Ewell  and  bringing  the  horse 
back,  g/-  ;   ffor  horse  hire  to  Chislyhurst,  4/-. 

I  append  a  few  more  interesting  extracts  from 
these  old  records  which  have  laid  hidden  away  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  may  never  again  see  the 
light. 

Paid  for  havins;  a  travelHno-  women  sot 

out  of  ye  Parish  ..       00 — 00 — 06 

Paid  the  expences  about  getting  Widow 

Hills  daughter  into  Bedlum  ...     05 — 09 — 00 

Paid  for  9  hedge  hogs  by  John  Pattenden's 

Order  ...  ...  ..      00—03 — 00 

"  Montreal  "  was  supposed  to  have  been  built 
about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  from  the 
materials  obtained  in  the  demoHtion  of  the  ancient 
Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  builder, 
according  to  tradition,  was  one  Colepepper,  a 
family  once  very  strongly  represented  in  Kent,  es- 
pecially  so,  I  believe,  in  the  Medway  division.  Then 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  a  younger  brauch  of 
the  family  of  Amherst,  a  Jeffrey  Amherst,  described 
as  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn.  Early  in  life  this 
gentleman,  according  to  Hasted,  "  attached  him- 
self  to  the  profession   of  a  soldier."     He  rapidly 
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advanced  in  his  profession  and  honours  feil  thick 
upon  him.  Nor  were  they  unmerited,  for  he  served 
his  country  well,  his  military  acumen  and  his  deep 
insight  into    the    strategy    in   vogue  at  that   time 
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being  invaluable  to  the  royal  master  he  served. 
For  six  years  he  fought  in  North  America,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  that  huge  tract  of 
country,  followed  immediately  afterwards  by 
the  appointment  as  "  Elector  in  Chief."  This 
was  well  on  in  the  eighteenth  Century.  The 
General    does    not   appear    to    have    held    these 
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appointments    long,   and    on    his    retirement    the 

King     marked    his    appreciation    by     appointing 

him     Governor    of     the     Province     of    Virginia  ; 

Conferring    on     him     the    honour    of    knighthood, 

and     making     him     a    Privy    Councillor.       Nine 

years    afterwards    he  was  appointed  Governor  of 

the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  a  Colonel  of  the  3rd 

and  6oth  regiments  of  foot.      Another  two  years 

passed,  and  he  obtained  the  position  of  Lieutenant 

General  of  Ordnance,  these  honours  being  followed 

up  by  Sir  Jeffrey  being  made  a  peer  of  the  realm 

some    fourteen    years   before    the   opening    of   the 

Century  we  are  now  discussing.      The  title  chosen 

by  him  was    that    of    "  Lord    Amherst,    Baron    of 

Holmesdale." 

To   give  some  idea  of  the  Amherst  achieve- 

ments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  double 

inscription  on  a  remarkable  obelisk  that  Stands  in 

the  grounds. 

LOUISBOURGH 

Surrendered,  and  six  French  Battalions  Prisoners  of  War, 

26th  July,  1758. 

FORI     DU    QUESxNE 

Taken  possession  of  24th  November,  1758. 

NIAGARA 

Surrendered  25th  July,  1759. 

TICONDEROGA 

Taken  possession  of  26th  July,  1759. 
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CROWN    POINT 

Taken  possession  of  24th  August,  1759. 

QUEBEC 

Capitulated  i8th  September,  1759. 


On  the  other — 

FORT    LEVI 

Surrendered  25th  August,  1760. 

ISLE    QU    NOIX 

Abandoned  28th  August,  1760. 

MONIREAL 

Surrendered.  and  with  all  Canada  :  and  ten  French 

Battalions  laid  down  their  Arms, 

The  8th  of  September,  1760. 

ST.    JOHN'S,    NEVvTOUNDLAND, 
Retaken  iSth  September,  1762. 
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CHAPTER      XVII. 

T   UST   below  the  White  House  there  was   an 

^   l        open  Space  ;    here  was  the  famous    Town 

Pond,    a    large    circular    dip   in   the    road, 

surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  belt  of  trees.     We 

are  not  told  by  the  historians  whether  the  ducking- 

stool  which  existed  here  was  ever  used.      Probably 

the  good  wives  of  Sevenoaks  were  then,  as  now,  so 

orderly    in    tlieir    behaviour    as    to  render  such  a 

public  and  extreme  punishment  for  scolding    un- 

necessary.     At  any  rate,  one  can  imagine  that  the 

spot  was  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 

in  all   probability  the  water  was   of  the  necessary 

quality  and  condition  to  instil  a  wholesome  horror 

of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  good  dames  of  the  day. 

Near  the  pond  stood  a  weigh  bridge,  and  here  the 

tolls    on   vehicles    had   to   be   paid.      On  the   spot 

where    the    drinking    fountain    now    Stands   there 

existed  the  old  cage  or  lock-up.      Here  delinquents 

of  the    day  found  themselves   incarcerated ;  near 
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here  stood  the  Stocks,  those  Instruments  of  mental 
and  moral  torture  which  were,  at  one  time,  con- 
sidered  indispensable  as  a  means  of  reducing 
refractory  ones  to 
a  due  sense  of 
their  misdeeds, 
and     of 

sinners    to 


the 


shaming 
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recognition     of    the     enormity     of    their    offences. 

Lying    far    Inland    as    Sevenoaks     does,     the 

inhabitants  were  not  free  from  the  dread  of  forcible 
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seizure  for  foreign  service  in  His  Majesty's  ships. 
Pressgangs  had  been  known  to  get  far  inland,  and 
many  a  stalwart  countryman  was  seized  and  borne 
away  from  home  and  friends.  The  military 
Services  of  the  day  also  needed  constant  replen- 
ishing,  and  the  Militia  Act  was  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  dread.  A  curious  chapter  in 
Sevenoaks  history,  which,  although  somewhat 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  Century,  is 
germain  to  the  point  under  consideration,  was 
enacted  in  the  town.  A  Captain  Smyth  lived 
much  at  Knole  in  the  time  of  Charles,  second  Duke 
of  Dorset.  Certain  alterations  were  made  in  the 
old  Militia  law  and  the  magistrates  of  the  district 
were  empowered  to  explain  them  to  the  populace, 
and  make  the  necessary  dispositions.  They 
accordingly  called  a  meeting  at  the  Crown  Hotel, 
with  the  Intention  of  putting  the  new  law  into 
Operation.  Able-bodied  men  of  Sevenoaks  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  required  to  attend  there,  and 
this  they  did  in  considerable  numbers.  The 
meeting  was  tumultuous  to  a  degree.  The  old 
Sevenoaks  residents  had  a  great  distaste  to  their 
freedom  being  interfered  with,  and,  led  by  two  or 
three  bold  spirits,  they  broke  up  the  meeting  and 
made  a  determined  attack  on  the  magistrates. 
They  then  repaired  to  the   Rectory,  the  incumbent 
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then  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curteis,  an  ancestor  of 
the  late  rector.  This  building  was  seriously 
damaged  and  the  Doctor,  making  his  escape,  fled 
across  the  fields  to  Knole,  where  he  breathlessly 
told  his  Story  to  Captain  Smyth,  then  left  in 
Charge  of  the  mansion.  Grasping  the  Situation, 
the  gallant  officer  quickly  made  his  arrangements. 
He  ordered  all  the  gates  to  be  closed  and  barri- 
caded,  and  gave  Instructions  for  all  the  mechanics 
about  the  premises  to  be  kept  in.  Meanwhile  the 
rabble,  being  unopposed,  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on   the   Rectory,    drove  the    magistrates    away    in 


terror,  and  then  assailed  the  gates  of  Knole  itself, 
their  watchword  being  "  No  Militia." 

In    1793   there   was  born  the  fourth  and  last 
Duke  of  Dorset.       When  only  a  few  months  old 
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he  came  into  the  title.  As  a  minor,  he  was 
resident  at  Knole,  being  in  the  care  of  his  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Dorset,  and  her  second  husband 
Lord  VVhitworth.  He  was  often  to  be  seen  with 
his  tutor  Walking  about  the  town  of  Sevenoaks, 
and  in  his  spare  time  (he  was  a  most  studious 
youth),  he  frequently  played  cricket  on  the  Vine 
ground,  which  his  ancestor  had  given  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Sevenoaks.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
an  amiable,  generous  youth,  and  records  of  his 
kindness  of  heart  have  come  down  to  us.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Century  a  curious  little  wooden 
cottage  was  to  be  seen  in  the  High  Street  standing 
in  the  angle  between  what  is  now  Lloyds  Bank  and 
the  premises  used  by  the 
Gas  Company  asshowrooms. 
This  was  tenanted  by  an 
old  cobbler.  One  day  as 
the  old  fellow  was  at  work 
at  his  last,  two  gentlemen 
called  upon  him  and  chatted 
pleasantly   upon  the    topics 

of  the  day.  Upon  leaving  the  younger  placed  a 
guinea  in  the  old  cobbler's  hand,  a  gift  which, 
needless  to  say,  filled  the  recipient  with  delight 
and  caused  his  tongue  to  wax  eloquent  in  its 
gratitude. 
of  Dorset. 


That  young  man  was  the  fourth  Duke 
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In  1802  the  young  duke  entered  the 
famous  Harrow  School,  and  eight  years  after  he 
became  a  Student  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford.'  In  1815  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Lord 
Powerscourt,  at  his  seat  in  Ireland.  On  the  i4th 
of  February  of  that  year  the  young  men  and 
several  friends  went  hunting.  After  several  hours 
of  fruitless  search  for  a  quarry  they  were  on  the 
point  of  returning  home  when  a  hare  suddenly  rose 
before  them.  The  party  imniediately  gave  chase. 
The  Duke — a  splendid  horseman — rode  at  a  wall 
which  was  a  very  dangerous  one.  From  his  point 
of  vantage  it  was  an  easy  jump,  but  on  the  other 
side  the  ground  dropped  abruptly  and  at  the  base 
of  the  wall  was  a  mound  of  huge  stones.  The 
duke's  mare  attempted  to  cover  the  obstacle  at  one 
spring  but  failed.  She  turned  a  complete  somer- 
sault  and  alighted  on  her  rider  who  had  kept  his 
seat.  Beneath  him  was  a  ponderous  stone  ;  above 
him  the  terrible  weight  of  the  disabled  mare. 
Needless  to  say  the  poor  young  fellow  was  quickly 
extricated,  and  borne  tenderly  to  the  mansion. 
All  that  human  skill  could  do  was  done  but  within 
an  hour-and-a-half  the  young  duke,  just  before  füll 
of  health  and  spirits,  was  cold  in  death.  No 
domestic  tragedy  in  Sevenoaks  has  ever  before  or 
since  caused  such  genuine  sorrow. 
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Many  people  have  doubtless  marvelled  at  the 
solidity  and  breadth  of  roof  covering  the  establish- 
ment  of  Mr.  J.  Outram.  Few  people  know  that 
at  one  time,  this  house  was  one  of  repute.  Some 
of  it  evidently  dates  from  the  late  fifteenth  Century, 
and  a  fine  old  fireplace  at  the  back  bears  the  arms 
m 


of  Archbishop  Morton,  being  then  undoubtedly  the 
entrance  hall  of  a  substantial  building.  Several 
carved  brackets  of  considerable  antiquity  are  still 
visible  from  the  street  on  the  front  of  the  building. 
A  number  of  very  quaint  houses  were  at  one 
time  Standing  in  the  High  Street.     On  a  house  in 
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Dorset  Street  may  be  seen  the  head  of  James  the 
First,  embedded  in  stone,  and  the  date  1605. 
Many,  many  years  ago  this  was  a  tobacconist's 
shop,  and  two  crossed  pipes  adorned  the  front  of 
the  building  beneath  the  royal  head.  These  were 
removed  some  years  ago,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At    the    bottom    of    Six   Beils    Lane,   already 
referred    to    there    was    a    pump  ;    another    was 


attached  to  the  front  of  Bligh's  Hotel — a  very  old 
building  by  the  way.  During  the  progress  of 
structural  repairs  here  a  girder  was  discovered 
with  the  date  1206  inscribed  on  it.  Unfortunately 
it  was  removed  and  has  not  been  recovered.  A 
hundred  years  ago  this  was  known  as  Bethlehem 
Farm  House.  In  the  centre  of  the  road,  opposite 
130,  High  Street,  there  once  existed  a  large  well  with 
a  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  one  standing  due  north,  the 
other  south.  This  is  now  arched  over,  and  no 
trace  of  it  remains. 

On   the  outskirts   of  the  town,  at  Greatness, 
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there  once  existed  a  very  curious  factory.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  Century,  this  was  in  füll 
Swing,  and  about  a  hundred  hands  were  employed 
in  making  silk.  The  following  account  of  the 
establishment  of  the  industry  may  be  of  interest  : — 
At  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  a  little  girl  aged  eight,  the  daughter  of  a 
Hugenot  couple  of  ancient  lineage,  was  smuggled 
over  to  England.  This  was  in  1685.  The  parents 
intended  to  follow  the  child  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  but  were  unable  to  do  so,  and  the 
little  one  was  left  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of 
a  merchant  of  Kensington,  to  whose  care  her 
friends  had  consigned  her.  This  good  man  gave 
the  girl  the  best  education  obtainable  in  that  day, 
and  when  she  reached  maturity,  she  was  married 
to  another  refugee  named  Ourcel.  From  this 
couple  there  descended  a  branch  of  the  old 
Hugenot  stock  bearing  the  name  of  Nouaille,  and 
in  the  eighteenth  Century  a  member  of  this  family 
Started  these  silk  mills.  Here  for  many,  many 
years  was  the  manufacture  of  silk  thread  carried 
on,  A  large  number  of  hands  were  at  one  time 
employed  by  the  firm,  among  them  being  a  fair 
Proportion  of  foreigners,  chiefly  refugees  from  the 
French  coast. 

St.  Nicholas'  Church. — Previous  to  the  altera- 
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tions  there  were  galleries  in  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  one  of  which  was  considered  unsafe. 
Across  the  chancel  a  partition  existed  which  filled 
up  two-thirds  of  the  space  from  the  roof  down- 
wards.  Over  the  pulpit  were  suspended  two 
flags — one  being  the  Union  Jack  and  the  other  the 
White  Horse  of  Kent,  and  the  ceiUng  of  the 
chancel  was  painted  to  represent  the  firmament — a 
blue  groundwith  gold  stars. 
There  was  a  tomb  to 
the  memory  of  Robert 
Totlehurst,  servant  of  Aich- 
bishop  Bourchier,  to  whom 
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reference  has  already  been  made.  Another  was 
to  Haymund,  prior  to  1479,  and  another  to 
Gregby,  dated  15 16,  the  latter  reading  as  follows  ; 
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"  Pray  for  the  sowls  of  Thomas  Gregby,  Alice  and 
Godliffe,  his  wiffes,  and  for  the  sowls  of  his 
fader  and  moder,  Richard  Gregby,  Margaret  and 
Agnes,  his  wyffes,  which  Thomas  deceysed,  22nd 
Aprill,  1516." 

A  memorable  sermon  is  said  to  have  been 
preached  in  the  church  on  Friday,  May  2ist,  1744, 
before  the  Dean  of  Arches  and  the  Rural  Dean  of 
Shoreham,  by  Henry  Piers,  Vicar  of  Bexley.  The 
text  was  taken  from  I.  Cor.  iv.  i.  "  Ministers  and 
Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God."  All  went  well 
tili  the  preacher  came  to  speak  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  should  preach,  the  tempers  they  should 
have,  and  the  lives  they  should  lead,  and  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  Dean,  left 
the  church. 

A  most  interesting  place  is  the  old  belfry,  which 
well  repays  one  for  a  visit.  Here  for  many  years 
there  have  existed  some  noted  bells.  They  were 
at  first  six  in  number,  and  up  to  the  year  176g 
they  were  in  constant  use.  At  that  time  the 
incumbent — the  Rev.  T.  Curteis,  D.D. — succeeded 
in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  have  the  bells 
re-cast.  They  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
Whitechapel  Bell  Foundry  and  melted  down. 
Other  metal  was  added  and  the  present  peal 
was  then  cast  and  hung   in  the  tower,  where  for 
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nearly  a  Century  and  a  half  their  chimes  have  gone 
forth  with  the  utmost  regularity. 

They  rang  out  during  fifty-one  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third  ;  for  ten  years  they 
most  faithfully  hailed  the  sovereignty  of  George 
the  Fourth  ;  for  a  fur- 
ther  term  of  seven 
years  they  recorded  the  '^' 
march  of  events  under,,,^/^. 


WiUiam  the  Fourth  ;  and  for  sixty-four  years  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  town  under  the 
glorious  rule  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  told  off  by 
them. 

There  is  one  thing  for  which  Sevenoaks  has 
for  over  a  Century  been  renowned — its  famous 
cricket  ground.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
this  was  one  of  the  best  known  grounds  in  the 
kingdom.       Here  the  populär  pastime  was  born,  at 
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least  so  far  as  Kent  is  concerned,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  place  can  lay  prior  claim  to  the 
title  of  "  the  Home  of  Cricket." 

To  John  Frederick,  Third  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Sevenoaks  residents  of  this  and  past  generations 
were  and  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  this  pretty 
and  useful  spot.  His  grace  was  not  fond  of 
politics,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
the  fashionable  circles  of  England,  France  and 
Italy.  He  was  Ambassador  to  France  for  some 
years,  and  there  witnessed  the  infancy  of  the 
Revolution.  His  Hotel  in  Paris  was  marked  for 
destruction,  but  he  fortunately  withdrew  from  the 
country  in  the  nick  of  time  and  returned  to 
England.  He  was  then  drawn  into  the  political 
maelstrom  of  this  country,  for  at  that  time  the 
Opposition,  with  Charles  Fox  at  its  head,  claimed 
as  a  right  the  Regency  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
owing  to  the  King's  serious  illness,  and  were  about 
to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Government.  His 
Grace  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  supporting 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  in  defending  his  Sovereign's  crown. 
He  it  was,  as  I  have  shewn,  who  planted  the  massive 
groups  of  trees  which  are  now  such  an  important 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  he  also  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  all  out-door  sports.  It  was  previous  to 
his    mission    to    France    that    the    Duke    took   an 
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active  part  in  the  game  in  this  district.  Between 
1770  and  1780  he  gave  the  Sevenoaks  Vine  to  the 
town  for  ever  by  deed  of  trust,  as  a  cricket  ground 
for  that  and  succeeding  generations  ;  and  this  gift 
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has  been  one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  conferred 
upon  the  inhabitants.  His  grace  was  an  ardent 
cricketer  prior  to  his  departure  for  France,  and 
did  not  give  up  playing  until  1784,  when  he  was 
forty  years  of  age. 

There  was  the  old  bat  with  a  crook  in  it,  the 
tall  hat  so  fashionable  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
Century,  the  low  stumps,  and  slow  underhand  and 
round  arm  bowling.  The  Vine  must  have  presented 
a  pretty  sight  in  olden  times,  and  many  are  the 
records  of  close  and  exciting  finishes  when  team 
met  team  on  the  famous  ground. 
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For  instance,  we  read  of  the  interesting 
encounter  on  the  ground  on  the  20th  June,  1781. 
This  was  between  an  eleven  captained  by  the 
Duke  of  Dorset,  and  a  team  raised  by  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  the  stakes  being  five  hundred  guineas. 

Sir  Horace  Mann,  who  was  Horace  Walpole's 
nephew,  and  for  so  many  years  his  correspondent, 
lived  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  Linton 
Place,  where  a  magnificent  park  containing  very 
fine  timber,  and  specially  noted  for  its  wonderful 
variety  and  growth  of  fir  trees.  Horace  Walpole, 
in  his  "  Letters,"  greatly  admires  this  place,  and 
calls  it  "  the  Citadel  of  Kent." 

Horace  Mann's  grandfather  was  an  army 
clothier,  who  was  raised  to  great  opulence  by  his 
contracts  in  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time. 

"  Wildernesse,"  now  the  property  of  Lord 
Hillingdon,  is  a  large  estate  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
Tybold  family  into  those  of  Sir  Charles  Bicker- 
staffe.  A  Century  later  it  was  purchased  by  John 
Pratt,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of 
Camden.  Its  beautiful  lake,  and  very  long  avenue 
of  fine  old  trees  are  amongst  its  principal  features. 
Seal,  which  is  a  very  pretty,  old-fashioned  village, 
Stands  near  its  gates,  and  in  the  midst  of  far- 
reaching   woods,   bordered  by  the  most  luxuriant 
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hop  fields,  which  in   the  autumn  are  quite  a  scene 
of  industry,  and  rieh  fertility. 
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BY    LORD    SACKVILLE 
CHAPTER    XVIII. 

IT  is  probable  that  the  first  view  of  Knole 
obtained  by  the  visitor  who  approaches 
the  house  from  Sevenoaks  is  a  disappoint- 
ment  to  him  ;  more  especially  if  he  has  previously 
heard  much  of  the  great  size  of  the  house,  and 
the  fact  that  it  contains  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
rooms  and  fifty-two  separate  stair  cases.  No  idea  at 
all  of  this  great  size  is  given  by  what  is  seen  of  the 
north-west  front,  whose  chief  attraction  lies  in  the 
simplicity  and  severity  of  its  architectural  design. 
The  house  is  built  ;of  the  grey  stone  known  as 
Kentish  rag,  which  at  first  sight  may  perhaps 
appear  somewhat  cold  in  colour,  but  which,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  is  capable  of  reflecting 
many  rieh  tints.  Undoubtedly  the  best  view  of 
the  house  as  a  whole  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
large  piece  of  open  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  building ;  as  from  that  point  of  view  a  better 
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idea   can    be    got    of    its    size     and    the    ditierent 
varieties  of  architecture  which  compose  it. 

How    much    of    the    first   and   original   house 
remains  Standing  is  unl^nown  ;   but  it  is  conjectured 


that    the    oldest    portions    are    the    massive   stone 
gables  in  the  Queen's  Court  on  the  eastern  side. 
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Whether  these  actually  formed  part  of  the  house 
which  was  certainly  standing  in  the  time  of  King 
John  cannot  now  be  definitely  asserted. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  Century 
the  manor  of  Knole  was  constantly  changing 
owners,  but  in  1456  it  became  the  property  of 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  house  remained  one  of  the  palaces  of  the 
Archbishops  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  it  was  surrendered  voluntarily  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  It 
was  undoubtedly  Archbishop 
Bourchier  and  his  successor 
Archbishop  Moreton  who  built 
the  greater  part  of  the  present 
house,  although  many  additions 
and  alterations  must  have  been 
carried  out  by  Thomas  Sack- 
ville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  the  First. 

After  its  surrender  to  Henry  the  Eighth  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  Knole  remained  the  property 
of  the  Crown  for  some  time  although  it  was  given 
for  short  periods  to  various  favourites  including 
John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  Cardinal  Pole, 
and  also  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of   Leicester ;    but 
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about  1567  or  1569,  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
house  and  manors  to  her  cousin  Thomas  Sackville, 
First  Earl  of  Dorset,  whose  descendants  have  been 
the  owners  of  Knole  ever 
since. 

One  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions  to  Knole  is  the  Park 
which  consists  of  about  one 
thousand  acres  of  beauti- 
fully  wooded  and  undulating 
ground  and  forms  a  fitting 
frame  to  the  beauties  of  the 
house  itself. 

The  entrance  is  under 
a  tower  in  the  centre  of 
the  north-west  side  and 
leads  directly  into  the  Green 
Court,  the  restfulness  of  which  recalls  the 
quiet  of  a  monastic  or  collegiate  quadrangie. 
The  oriel  window  opposite  the  entrance  is  the 
window  of  a  room  which  was  formerly  Archbishop 
Bourchier's  chapel  and  a  room  in  the  eastern 
Corner  of  the  Court  is  known  as  Archbishop 
Cranmer's  room,  now  used  as  a  bedroom,  in  the 
window  of  which  is  a  panel  of  stained  glass  bear- 
ing  Cranmer's  arms. 

A  Stone  Lobby  under  Bourchier's  Chapel  forms 
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the  passage  into  the  second  large  Court,  known  as 
the  Stone  Court,  a  striking  feature  of  which  is  a 
large  Balcony  resting  on  eight  columns — there  is 
also  above  the  balcony  a  large  stone  shield  on 
which  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  Cranfield  family, 
with  which  family  the  Sackvilles  were  allied  by 
marriage  in  the  seventeenth  Century. 

The  rooms  shewn  to  visitors  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  periods,  viz.  :  those  prior  to  1603, 
and  those  which  were  re-decorated  and  arranged 
in  their  present  State  about  that  year  by  Thomas 
Sackville,  First  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  Great  Hall, 
which  is  entered  from  the  Stone  Court  belongs  to 
this  later  period.  It  is  panelled  in  oak  and  has  at 
one  end  a  richly  carved  oak  screen,  which  was 
placed  there  by  Thomas  Sackville.  This  hall  was 
formerly  the  Banqueting  Hall  for  the  whole  house- 
hold  at  Knole,  and  there  is  still  extant  a  list  con- 
taining  the  names  of  all  who  dined  in  it  daily  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  Century.  The 
entire  household  including  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  numbered  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
persons. 

There  are  four  füll  length  portraits  by  Van 
Dyck  in  the  Hall,  of  which  the  most  noticeable 
one  is  the  portrait  of  Edward  Sackville,  Fourth 
Earl  of  Dorset.     He  was  Chamberlain  to  Charles 
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the  First,  and  was  famous  for  having  fought  a  most 
bloodthirsty  duel  with  Lord  Bruce,  in  which  he 
Ivilled  his  Opponent  after  a  very  severe  encounter, 
an  account  of  which  he  has  left  to  posterity. 
There  is  an  interesting  collection  of  pewter  plates 
and  dishes  arranged  on  the  top  of  the  oak  panelling. 
The  fire-dogs,  made  of  steel,  are  remarkable  as 
bearing  the  cognizance  of  Anne  Boleyn  (to  whose 
family  they  belonged)  and  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  Hall  is  now  frequent- 
ly  used  as  a  dining  room,  on 
which  occasion  the  long  oak 
table  running  almost  the 
whole  length,  is  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  Charles 
the  Second  plate,  of  which 
there  is  a  very  large  amount 
at  Knole. 

A  curiously  painted  stair- 
case  leads  to  the  Ball  Room 
which  contains  a  collection 
of  some  valuable  Worcester 
and  Sevres  china  ;  also  the 
portraits  of  all  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Sackville  family  who  have  owned 
Knole  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
which    the    finest    is    the    portrait    of    the    Third 
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Duke  of  Dorset  by  Gainsborough.  The  walls  are 
of  oak,  painted  white,  surmounted  by  a  quaintly 
carved  frieze,  the  fire-place  and  ceiling  being  of 
Italian  workmanship  of  the  Renaissance  period. 

Near  the  Ball  Room  is  a  room  called  the 
Crimson  Drawing  Room,  containing  fourteen 
pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  two  by  Gains- 
borough, and  one  by  Hoppner.  Gainsboiough's 
Portrait     of     Miss  _      _ 

Linley  who  was 
afterwards  the  wife 
of  Sheridan  and 
the  füll  length  por- 
trait  of  the  Third 
Duchess  of  Dorset 
by  Hoppner,  are 
without  doubt  the 
two  most  valuable  pictures  in  the  collection. 
The  other  picture  in  this  room  by  Gainsborough 
is    a    Portrait    of  Lord  George    Sackville. 

Beyond,  and  opening  out  of  this  room,  is 
the  Cartoon  Gallery,  ninety  feet  in  length  and 
containing  copies  by  Mytens,  the  Court  painter  to 
Charles  the  First,  of  the  well-known  cartoons 
painted  by  Raphael,  illustrating  incidents  described 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Against  the  walls  are 
some  good  specimens  of  English  furniture  of  the 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  probable 
that  nowhere  eise  than  at  Knole  is  there  to  be 
found  in  a  private  house  a  more  complete  or  more 
numerous  coUection  of  Engiish  furniture,  ranging 
from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present 
day,  with  each  period  and  difFerent  style  of 
furniture-making  well  and  plentifully  represented. 

A  room,  known  as  King  James  the  First's 
Room  from  the  fact  that  it  was  occupied  by  that 
sovereign  during  a  visit  which  he  paid  at  Knole  to 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  opens  out  of  the  Cartoon 
Gallery.  The  bed  used  by  the  King,  and  made 
specially  for  that  occasion,  is  still  in  very  excellent 
preservation.  It  is  said  to  have  cost  ^8,000,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  richly  brocaded  counterpane 
and  curtains,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 
The  walls  of  the  room  are  covered  with  Flemish 
tapestry  and  the  furniture  is  of  the  same  period  as 
the  bed,  but  perhaps  the  chief  feature  of  the  room 
is  the  collection  of  Charles  the  Second  silver. 
It  consists  of  a  silver  table,  two  silver  tripods  and 
a  large  mirror  to  match  it,  all  beautifully  chased, 
besides  which  there  are  on  the  walls  silver  sconces 
engraved  with  the  family  arms  and,  on  a  dressing 
table  in  the  window,  a  complete  tollet  set  of  the 
same  period.     The  fire-dogs  are  also  of  silver. 

The  Chapel,  built  by  Archbishop  Bourchier, 
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contains  some  very  fine  Flemish  tapesty,  and  the 
painting  and  small  Images  of  saints  over  the  altar 
have  an  especial  interest  as  they  were  the  property 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  were  given  by  her 
to  Lord  Dorset  as  •  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
considerate  manner  in  which  he  announced  to  her 
the  fact  that  Queen  Ehzabeth  had  signed  her 
death  Warrant. 

The  two  principal  galleries  in  the  part  of  the 
house  which  belongs  to  the  older  period,  that  is  to 
say  the  iifteenth  Century,  are  called  the  Brown 
Gallery  and  the  Leicester  Gallery. 

The  Brown  Gallery  is  a  long  narrow  room 
panelled  in  oak  on  the  walls  of  which  is  an  inter- 
esting  collection  of  portraits  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  men  and  women  of  the  fifteenth  Century. 
They  number  nearly  eighty  and  are  painted  on 
wooden  panels,  the  frames  being  all  alike.  The 
large  amount  of  Jacobean  and  Elizabethan 
furniture,  covered  with  the  old  silks  and  velvets  is 
most  remarkable  and  includes  some  very  beautiful 
specimens. 

Two  charming  small  rooms  open  out  of  this 
gallery  and  were  formerly  occupied  by  Lady 
Betty  Germaine,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Berkeley,  and  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Anne, 
and   opposite  to  these   there   is   a  State    bedroom 
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known  as  the  Spangled  Bedroom,  containing  a  fine 
bed  and  suite  of  Jacobean  furniture,  covered  with 
red  and  white  silk.  In  the  small  room  adjoining, 
there  are  several  portraits  of  the  Court  beauties  in 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  painted  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely. 

The  Leicester  Gallery,  so  named  after  the 
celebrated  Lord  Leicester,  in  whose  possession 
Knole  was  for  a  few  years,  before  Queen  Elizabeth 
gave  it  to  Thomas  Sackville,  contains  some  good 
portraits  by  Mytens,  including  a  large  one  of  James 

the  First  seated  in  a 
chair,  the  original  of 
which  Stands  by  the 
side  of  the  picture,  and 
several  more  pieces  of 
Jacobean  furniture. 

Other  interesting  pic- 
tures  are  portraits  of 
the  Countess  of  Des- 
mond,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  lived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  and 
also  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  the  well-known  French 
wit  and  beauty  of  the  seventeenth  Century. 

The  Ambassadors'   Bedroom   which  is  at  the 
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end  of  the  Leicester  Gallery  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
a  Venetian  Ambassador  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  whose  picture  by  Mytens  hangs  near  the 
door.  The  tapestry  in  this  room  is  remarkably 
fine,  so  also  are  the  hangings  and  richly  em- 
broidered  counterpane  of  the  bed. 

This  short  account  concludes  the  Hst  of  the 
rooms  to  which  the  general  pubhc  are  admitted. 

The  private  rooms  are  situated  on  the  ground 
floor  on  the  southern  side  of  the  house  and  look 
out  on  to  the  garden,  which  with  its  grass  walks 
and  herbaceous  borders  still  retains  the  same 
aspect  or  much  the  same  aspect  as  it  did  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  Dining  Room  or  Poets'  Parlour  as  it  was 
formerly  called  contains  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
the  men  of  letters  of  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second,  such  as  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Locke, 
Congreve  and  Hobbes,  most  of  whom  were 
frequent  guests  at  Knole  during  the  life  of  Charles, 
Earl  of  Dorset,  himself  a  poet  and  author  of  no 
mean  repute. 

The  Colonnade  Room,  now  used  as  a  drawing 
room  is  a  long  narrow  room  with  a  handsome 
plaster  ceiling  from  which  hang  two  very  fine 
silver  chandeliers  of  the  seventeenth  Century,  and 
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the  silver  sconces,  now  fitted  with  electric  light, 
are  of  the  same  date  as  those  in  King  James  the 
First's  bedroom. 

In  the  next  room,  the   Music   Room,  there  are 
several    good    portraits     by     Reynolds,     Romney, 


Gainsborough,  Monnier,  and  a  charming  picture 
of  the  Third  Duchess  of  Dorset,  by  Madam  Vigee 
le  Brun,  also  a  collection  of  drawings  by  French 
artists  such  as  Watteau,  Boucher,  Grenze,  and 
Le  Prince. 

Opening  out  of  this  room  there  is  another 
sitting  room  containing  a  collection  of  pastels  by 
Rosalba  Carriera  (1675- 1757)  and  a  most  charming 
picture  by  Hoppner  of  the  little  Duke  of  Dorset, 
aged  about  six  years,   and  his  two    sisters,   after- 
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wards  Countess  Plymouth  and  Countess  De  la 
Warr. 

The  Library,  the  walls  of  which  are  lined 
with  bookshelves,  contains  some  valuable  and 
well-bound  editions  of  the  last  two  centuries  ;  also 
a  piece  of  the  somewhat  rare  Mortlake  tapestry, 
representing  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  and  the  painter  himself. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  convenient  to  State 
that  the  house  is  shewn  to  visitors  on  Fridays,  and 
also  on  Thursday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
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CHAPTER      XIX. 

FROM  various  points,  as  we  climb  these  hüls 
we  see  far-extending  views  of  the  Weald 
of  Kent.  In  the  Saxon  chronicles  it  was 
supposed  to  reach  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length  towards  the  west,  and  thirty  miles 
towards  the  north.  In  Caesar's  time  four  kings 
were  reigning  over  it ;  the  word  Caini  signifying 
king,  it  was  corrupted  into  Kent,  and  thus  the 
county  was  named.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion 
of  this  great  area  was  at  one  time  composed  of 
marshes  and  swamps,  where  hogs  in  large  herds, 
and  deer  roamed  wild.  But  when  its  fertility  was 
realized,  and  its  powers  of  production  developed 
by  cultivation,  a  general  System  of  drainage  and 
cultivation  came  gradually  into  vogue  ;  and  men 
set  up  their  dwellings,  making  the  most  of  the  rieh 
soll,  in  gardening  and  farming. 

Harries  writes  in  the  sixteenth  Century  :   "  In 
Summer,    it   is   now  a  garden  ;    in  the  dry   season 
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the  ways  are  rather  better  for  a  coach  than  in  other 
places,  being  without  deep  ruts  ;  and  from  the  tops 
of  the  adjacent  hüls,  it  is  the  finest  prospect 
possible  to  look  down  into  the  Weald  in  summer 
time  ;  for  the  whole  being  in  a  manner  composed 
of  inclosures,  the  cornfields  and  meadows  of 
different  colours  adorned  with  all  manner  of 
floM'ers,  the  green  woods  and  hedgerows,  and  the 
towns  and  villages,  here  and  there  interspersed,  do 
afford  so  very  great  and  agreeable  a  variety  of 
view,  that  I  never  saw  anything  anywhere  more 
delightful  or  charming.  And  this  large  and 
extensive  prospect  renders  the  seats  of  those 
gentlemen  which  are  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
hills  exceedingly  pleasant  in  all  good  and  clean 
weather.  In  the  winter  season,  in  wet  weather,  it 
is  impossible  to  travel  over  the  Weald  in  carriages, 
and  scarcely  on  horseback ;  though  in  the  principal 
roads  which  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  broad, 
there  is  generally  a  paved  causeway,  about  three 
feet  in  width,  raised  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers." 

Caxton,  the  distinguished  man  who  introduced 
into  England  the  art  of  printing,  was  a  native  of 
the  Weald  ;  and  he  candidly  informs  us  in  the 
preface  of  one  of  his  books  that  "  In  France  was  I 
never ;  and  was  born  and  lerned  myne  Engiish  in 
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Kente  in  the  Weald,  where  English  is  spoken 
broade  and  rüde." 

Surrenden,  which  has  for  centuries  been  the 
seat  of  the  Derings,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  is  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Weald.  In  Edward  the  Third's  reign  the  ancient 
Manor  House  was  rebuilt,  and  is  described  as 
Standing  "  upon  the  very  forehead  of  the  hill,  a 
Situation  elegant  and  healthful  with  plenty  of 
fewell  and  timber,  and  above  all,  in  a  very  delicate 
and  various  prospect."  Sir  Edward  Dering  was 
one  of  those,  who,  as  a  conscientious  Royalist, 
during  the  Civil  Wars  supported  Charles  the  First  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  declared  a 
delinquent,  and  his  estates  were  sequestered. 
Four  times  his  house  was  plundered  by  the  Par- 
liamentary  soldiers,  his  goods  and  stock  were  all 
taken  away,  his  farmhouses  ruined  and  destroyed, 
his  woods  and  timbers  felled,  and  all  his  rents 
abated.  He  was  at  length  reduced  to  such  poverty 
that  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  family  to  one  of 
his  own  farmhouses,  where  he  died  in  1644. 

Eastwell  is  another  fine  old  mansion,  sur- 
rounded  by  a  park,  with  many  a  tale  and  history 
of  olden  times.  An  ancient  tomb  assigned  to 
Richard  Plantaganet,  a  son  of  Richard  the  Third, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
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on  the  estate,  bearing  the  date  of  1550.  Dr.  Brett 
teils  a  remarkable  story  about  this  unknown  scion 
of  a  royal  family. 

"  When  Sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  that  house 
(that  is  Eastwell  Place)  he  observed  his  chief 
bricklayer,  whenever  he  left  off  work,  retired  with 
a  book.  Sir  Thomas  had  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  book  the  man  read,  but  was  some  time  before 
he  could  discover  it,  he  still  putting  the  book  up  if 
anyone  came  towards  him.  However,  at  last  Sir 
Thomas  surprised  him,  and  snatched  the  book 
from  him  ;  looking  into  it,  he  found  it  to  be  Latin. 
Hereupon  he  examined  him,  and  finding  he  pretty 
well  understood  the  language,  he  enquired  how  he 
came  by  his  learning.  Hereupon  the  man  told 
him  as  he  had  been  a  good  master  to  him,  he 
would  venture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  that  he 
had  never  before  revealed  to  anyone.  He  then 
informed  him  "  that  he  was  boarded  with  a  Latin 
schoolmaster,  without  knowing  who  his  parents 
were,  tili  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  ;  onl}- 
a  gentleman  (who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him 
he  was  no  relation  to  him)  came  once  a  quarter 
and  paid  for  his  board,  and  took  care  to  see  that 
he  wanted  nothing.  And  one  day  this  gentleman 
took  him  and  carried  him  to  a  fine  great  house, 
where  he  passed  through  several  stately  rooms,  in 
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one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him  stay  there. 
Then  a  man,  finel}^  dressed,  with  a  star  and  garter 
came  to  him,  asked  him  some  questions,  talked 
finely  to  him  and  gave  him  some  money.  Then  the 
forementioned  gentleman  returned,  and  conducted 
him  back  to  his  schooL  Some  time  after,  the 
same  gentleman  came  to  him  again  with  a  horse 
and  proper  accoutrements,  and  told  him  he  miist 
take  a  journey  with  him  into  the  country.  They 
went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came  to  Bosworth 
field,  and  he  was  carried  to  Richard  the  Third's 
tent.  The  King  embraced  him,  and  told  him  he 
was  his  son.  '  But  child,  says  he,  to-morrow  I 
must  fight  for  my  crown.  And  assure  yourself,  if 
I  lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  life  too  ;  but  I  hope  to 
preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in  such  a  place 
(directing  him  to  a  particular  part  of  the  field) 
where  you  may  see  the  battle  out  of  danger.  x\nd 
when  I  have  gained  the  victory  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  then  own  you  to  be  mine,  and  take  care  of 
you.  But  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose 
the  battle,  then  shift  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take 
care  to  let  nobody  know  that  I  am  your  father.' 
Then  the  king  gave  him  a  purse  of  gold  and 
dismissed  him. 

He  followed  the  king's   directions,  and  when 
he  saw  the  battle  was  lost  and  the  king  killed,   he 
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hasted  to  London,  sold  his  horse  and  fine  clothes, 
and  the  better  to  conceal  himself  from  being  son 
to  a  king  and  that  he  might  have  means  to  live  by 
his  honest  labour,  he  put  himself  apprentice  to  a 
bricklayer.  But  having  a  competent  skill  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it,  and 
having  an  inclination  also  for  reading,  and  no 
delight  in  the  conversation  of  those  he  was  obliged 
to  work  with,  he  generally  spent  all  the  time  he 
had  to  spare  in  reading  by  himself."  Sir  Thomas 
said,  "  You  are  now  old  and  almost  past  your 
labour,  I  will  give  3^ou  the  running  of  my  kitchen 
as  long  as  you  live."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  you 
have  a  numerous  family,  1  have  been  used  to  live 
retired,  give  me  leave  to  build  a  house  of  one 
room  to  myself  in  such  a  held,  and  there,  with 
your  good  leave,  I  will  live  and  die,  and  if  you 
have  any  work  that  I  can  do  for  you,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  serve  you."  Sir  Thomas  granted  his 
request ;  he  built  his  house,  and  there  continued 
to  his  death.  Thus  ended  this  stränge  life,  of 
royal  origin  buried  in  secrecy,  and  shrouded  in 
humble  privacy. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  is  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Boughton  Aluph.  On  the 
tomb,  we  read  this  epitaph  : — 
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"  To  the  tender  trust 
Of  this  sad  earth 
Which  gave  it  birth 
We  recommend  this  sacred  dust ; 
The  precious  oyntment  of  her  name, 
That  had  no  taint,  that  had  no  foil, 
We  keep  to  oyle 
The  wings  of  fame. 
The  highest  storie 
Of  her  fair  soul 
The  heavens  enrolled 
In  sheets  of  glory. 
If  perfect  good  did  e'er  reside 
In  common  flesh  and  blood, 
In  her  it  lived,  in  her  it  dyed 

The  church,  which  is  near  Ashford,  is  built  in 
the  shape  of  a  cross. 

AUington  Castle  is  a  wonderful  old  ruin, 
because  it  is  so  astonishingiy  unhke  a  Castle. 
And  yet  it  can  hold  its  own  historically  with  some 
of  the  other  celebrated  places  in  Kent.  It  was 
embattled  by  royal  license  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  Wyatt  family  distinguished 
themselves  here,  not  only  as  the  leaders  of  the  most 
sanguinary  riot,  but  also  as  poets,  and  martyrs  to 
the  Protestant  cause.  VVhen  Sir  Henry  Wyatt 
purchased  the  Castle  in  the  fifteenth  Century,  and 
on  account  of  his  Opposition  to  Richard  the  Third, 
the    reigning   monarch    of    the    time,    he  was   im- 
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prisoned  here,  indeed  it  is  said  that  he  was  for 
some  time  secluded  in  the  tower  of  his  Castle,  but 
we  are  told  that  he  was  succoured  by  a  cat,  who 
brought  him  daily  a  pigeon  from  the  adjoining 
dove-cote,  thus  rescuijng  him  from  death  by  hunger. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Anne  of  Boleyn,  before  the  king  had  determined  to 
woo  and  wed  her,  and  some  of  his  poems  were 
addressed,  it  is  supposed,  to  this  lady.  He  was 
strong,  independent,  and  devoted  to  his  books. 
His  "  visage  was  stern,  yet  mild,"  we  are  told  by 
one  of  his  pupils. 

From  Allington,  this  busy  man,  ever  fighting, 
as  he  thought,  conscientiously,  no  doubt,  on  the 
side  of  right,  sallied  forth  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  to  resist  Queen  Mary's  marriage 
with  King  Philip  of  Spain.  And  it  was  probably 
from  this  centre  of  all  proprieties  and  reformation 
of  evils  that  the  edict  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
"  whereas  devisors  of  tales,  whereby  discord,  or 
occasion  of  discord,  hath  many  times  arisen  .  .  . 
that  from  henceforth  none  be  so  hardy  to  teil  or 
publish  any  false  news  or  tales  ...  he  that  doth 
so  shall  be  taken  and  kept  in  prison  ;  "  and  again 
on  a  later  occasion,  we  find  a  very  severe  reprimand 
to  "  devisers  of  false  news,  and  reporters  of 
horrible     and    false    lyes  "     concerning    different 
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persons  of  repute,  which  were  "  neverspoken,  done, 
nor  thought  by  them  ; "  with  heavy  threats  of 
punishment  and  imprisonment. 

Long  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  were 
undertaken  through  these  districts,  as  in  those 
days,  the  Crusades,  or  sacred  journeymgs  were 
considered  a  possible  remedy  for  these  national 
disasters.  Alas  !  the  adventurers  only  returned 
to  suffer  the  more. 

Gower  laments  : — 

"  To  sleen  a«d  iighten  they  us  bidde 
Hirn  vvhom  they  should,  as  the  boke  saith, 
Converten  unto  Criste's  faith. 
But  hereof  have  I  great  merveile, 
How  they  wol  bidde  me  travaüe, 
A  Sarazin  if  I  slee*  shah, 
I  slee  the  soule  forthe  withah 
And  that  was  never  Criste's  lore." 

One  source  of  county  discomfort  was  the 
perpetual  j angle  or  tug-of-war  between  Church 
and  State,  as  to  the  repair  of  the  Bridges  ;  and 
very  expensive  lawsuits  occurred  over  these  dis- 
agreements,  whilst  the  unfortunate  travellers 
suffered  the  perils  of  having  to  cross  unsafe 
erections  ;  and  probably  not  seldom  found  them- 
selves  in  the  predicament  of  the  railway  passengers 
who,     on     an     expedition     through     the     Rocky 

*  Slay. 
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Mountains,  as  they  passed  over  a  bridge,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  found  themselves  confronted  by 
the  glaring  and  alarming  notice  : 

"  This  bridge  is  condemned  after  to-morrow,  as 
being  certified  unsafe." 

Godfrey  Pratt  was  rather  strong  on  the 
subject  of  bridges.  They  were  works  of  piety. 
Exhortations  were  given  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  his  righteous  followers,  "  to  help  by 
their  charitable  gifts  or  bodily  labor  "  the  building 
of  bridges  "  where  a  great  many  people  pass  by." 
And  the  excellent  Godfrey  built  a  bridge  with  his 
own  hands  and  money,  receiving  some  aid  "  from 
some  passers  by,  but  without  often  having 
recourse  to  their  help."  However,  a  moment 
arrived  when  this  good  man  considered  that  this 
aid  should  be  compulsory,  and  thus  indemnified 
himself  by  tolls,  which  he  exacted  by  the  simple 
method  of  placing  an  obstructive  iron  bar  across 
the  end  of  his  new  bridge.  "  The  nobility  he 
'feared,"  and  thus  permitted  them  to  pass  free  of 
Charge.  Some  of  these  compulsory  works  of 
expediency  and  charity  were  not  very  satisfac- 
tory,  for  they  were  not  altogether  substantial ; 
Rochester  bridge,  for  instance,  being  borne  down 
and  carried  away  by  the  heavy  streams. 

One  responsible  traveller,  who  was  carrying  a 
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sum  of  money,  was  drowned  by  the  waters,  which 
overflowed  the  fragile  structure,  so  that  he  was 
"  swept  away,  drowned,  lost,"  and  "  one  hundred 
marks  lost  with  him.  Some  animal  probably 
devoured  him  ;  "  but  the  money  never  could  be 
found.  Again  we  read,  ^'  the  bridges  were  ruinous, 
and  often  times  several  persons  were  drowned,  as 
well — horsemen  and  carts,  man  and  harness." 
For  pedestrian  use,  nothing  is  simpler,  safer,  or 
more  economical  than  a  wooden  chain  bridge, 
besides  being  singularly  picturesque.  These  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  vogue  at  this  time. 

At  Shoreham  in  this  neighbourhood,  the 
bridge  became  almost  impassable,  and  sorely 
needing  repairs.  The  expenses  were  met  in  what 
we  should  now  consider  a  very  extraordinary  way. 
Travellers  who  passed  by,  with  horses  in  their 
possession,  were  seized  and  their  horses  confiscated, 
that  by  their  sale,  money  might  be  provided  for 
the  requisite  improvements. 

Anne  of  Boleyn  journeyed  royally  through  the 
VVeald  of  Kent,  as  the  Queen  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  The  king  himself  also  visited  many  of 
the  great  houses  on  his  different  journeys  through 
the  country,  leaving  sundry  keepsakes  and  remini- 
scences  of  his  presence  and  favour  with  his  august 
hosts.     These  royal  tours  were  utilized  not  only 
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for  the  distribution  of  favours,  but  also  of  justice. 
Offenders  were  called  to  account  on  these  occasions, 
and  their  crimes  notitied,  punishment  being 
awarded  according  to  the  Systems  of  justice  which 
were  approved  in  those  days.  So  "  a  visit  from 
His  Majesty"  was  not  all  joy  by  any  means  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  One  Roger  Harlakenden  was 
held  up  to  opprobrium  in  the  Registrar's  lists,  on 
one  of  these  great  occasions,  in  the  following  words: 

"  He  is  a  common  oppressor  of  his  neighbours, 
whom  none  loveth." 

"  He  is  meddling  of  many  matters.  The 
parson  and  priests  cannot  rest  for  him." 

"  He  laugheth  and  talketh  in  the  church  when 
he  is  there  !  and  hindereth  others  from  saying  their 
devotions." 

Licenses  were  granted  too,  for  merchandise 
and  Imports. 

The  Weald,  at  certain  periods  in  its  histor)^, 
was  threatened  with  due  poverty,  owing  to  State 
interference  and  trade  oppression.  The  burdens 
of  royal  tithe  seem  to  have  been  greater  than  the 
farmers  could  bear,  and  serious  appeals  were  made 
for  a  lightening  of  these  burdens.  Sometimes  the 
discontent  culminated  in  riots. 

Dr.  Leyton  was  sent  out  as  a  Commissioner 
to     look     into     these    affairs     and     endeavour    to 
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straighten  them  if  possible.  His  method  of 
creating  order  out  of  confusion  was  scarcely  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  present  day. 
Taking  with  him  a  pole-axe  he  personally  battered 
in  the  doors  of  the  suspected,  offending  or  com- 
plaining  members  of  society  ;  and  when  he  found 
the  miscreants  who  had  by  their  behaviour  or 
complaints  disturbed  the  august  assembly  at  St. 
Stephen's,  Westminster,  he  battered  their  heads 
for  them  !  This  was  summary  indeed  ;  but  he 
boasts  in  his  report  of  the  way  in  which  he  settled 
matters  of  annoyance  in  the  Weald.  He  calls  it 
"  a  comedy "  for  himself,  but  for  the  sioners 
"  a    tragedy." 

The  Weald  was  famous  for  its  industries. 
Wool  cultivation  and  manufacture  were  perhaps 
its  staple  commodities.  Weaving  and  gardening 
were  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  "  Cherries  and 
sweete  fruits  "  were  cultivated  in  large  areas  of 
land.  There  were  also  furnaces  and  forges  for 
iron,  and  any  amount  of  trade  in  silken  stuffs  and 
linen,  the  river  being  much  utilized  for  export  and 
Import  of  the  various  goods  that  were  in  demand. 
Of  cloth  above,  of  ''a  woollen  substance,"  we  are  told 
in  the  sixteenth  Century,  ^26,000  a  year  was  paid 
to  the  poor  who  were  occupied  in  weaving  at  looms. 
This  represented  twelve  thousand  pieces  of   cloth. 
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Timber  was  reckoned  of  great  value,  and  very 
strictly  guarded,  heavy  penalties  being  enforced 
on  any  infringement  of  these  laws.  Whilst  dis- 
foresting  was  forbidden,  much  encouragement  was 
given  to  sowing  and  ploughing  in  the  open  land  ; 
and,  as  time  went  on,  the  Weald  became  famous 
for  her  magnificent  harvests. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  tl"ie  Weald 
she  was  received  with  the  greatest  loyalty  b}^  its 
inhabitants.  Music  and  mystery  were  awaiting 
her  at  every  turn  ;  and  temporary  buildings  were 
erected,  decorated  with  greenery  and  flowers  for 
her  dependents,  whilst  she  herseif  was  entertained 
regally  in  the  Castles  and  principal  residences 
that  happened  to  be  on  her  route.  Magnihcent 
presents  were  also  offered  ;  on  one  occasion  at 
Benenden  a  silver  gilt  cup,  decorated  with  ex- 
quisitely  moulded  flowers,  was  presented.  At 
Sissinghurst  again  a  gold  cup  was  the  people's 
gift  ;  and  at  Hothfield  no  less  than  three  cups 
were  the  tokens  of  loyal  devotion  to  the  Sovereign. 
At  Tenterden  a  noted  beacon  was  erected  in  the 
shape  of  an  irori  kettle  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
which  held  resin  and  coal,  and  created  a  blaze 
that  was  visible  right  across  the  country. 

For   three    hundred   3^ears   since  the  develop- 
ment     of     Wycliffe's     opinions,    the     agricultural 
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Community  have  favoured  very  largely  and 
supported  the  different  religious  assemblies  in 
their  neighbourhoods.  One  "  meeting  house  "  in 
old  days  sufTered  often  from  much  persecution, 
but  its  adherents  were  staunch  in  their  loyalty  to 
those  forms  of  worship  which  they  favoured. 
Nothing  daunted  by  Opposition — and  often  that  of 
the  fiercest  kind,  they  agreed  to  maintain  the 
liberty  of  the  State  in  religious  matters.  George 
Fox  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  "  Friends  "  or 
"  Quakers "  (who  by  the  way,  gained  the  latter 
sobriquet,  not  because  they  manifested  fear  of 
their  opponents,  but  from  the  memorable  saying 
of  this  same  George  Fox,  when  brought  before 
Justice  Bennett,  he  bade  him  "  quake  at  the  word 
of  the  Lord,")  was  seized  at  Ashford  by  the 
military,  with  his  faithful  friend,  Josiah  Briggs. 
But  he  only  records  the  fact  as  an  incident  on  the 
journey  and  shows  a  wondrous  meekness  of 
spirit,  in  remarking  that  in  the  end  they  mianifested 
to  him  "  a  noble  civility ;  "  for  they  set  him  at 
liberty,  "  without  hurt." 

A  tour  through  this  luxuriantly  fertile  neigh- 
bourhood,  rewards  not  only  by  the  study  of  its 
historical  interests,  but  also  its  nearer  and  far 
reaching  beauties  that  are  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
from  many  view  points,  as  we  traverse  the  higher 
ground  and  cross  the  Valleys. 
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THOMAS  COLYER  FERGUSSON 

CHARTER  XX. 

"  The  grey  house  from  the  Moat  around 

Rises  four  Square  ;  two  white  svvans  glide, 
A  falling  stream's  uncertain  sound 
Is  heard  on  every  side. 

A  home  in  an  untroubled  land 

As  'twas  at  first,  it  is  to-day 
Unchanged,  the  grey  quadrangles  stand 

Through  centuries  past  away." 

So  Sir  Lewis  Morris  wrote,  and  certainly  one 
of  the  charms  of  old  homes  is  that  within  their 
walls  are  enshrined  memories  and  traditions  of 
bye-gone  days. 

The  first  question  usually  put  regarding  any 
old  house  is,  "  What  are  its  historical  connections  ?" 
And  if  that  is  asked  of  Ightham  Mote,  the  answer 
must  be  that  there  is  little  deftnitely  known.  Of 
course,  there  are  legends.  One,  that  Margaret  of 
Anjou  stayed  here  under  the  care  of  Richard 
Haut,  Sheriff  of  Kent,  who  conducted  her  from  her 
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prison  at  VVallingford  to  Sandwich  ;  that  Henry 
the  Seventh  and  his  Queen  were  entertained  here 
by  Edward  Haut,  and  later  on  that  it  was  through 
Dorothy,  Lady  Selby,  who  warned  Lord  Mount- 
eagle,  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered, 
and  frustrated.  This  interesting  story  does  not 
seem  to  be  confirmed  by  historical  research,  though 
on  her  monument  in  Ightham  Mote,  allusion  is 
made  to  it  in  these  lines  : — 

"  Whose  art  disclosed  that  plot,  which  had  it  taken, 
Rome  had  triumphed,  and  Britain's  walls  had  shaken." 

Behind  her  bust,  the  subject  is  depicted  on  black 
marble.  Witli  her  death  too,  another  tradition  is 
connected,  that  in  consequence  of  a  prick  from  her 
needle  when  working  on  a  Sunday,  she  paid  the 
last  debt  of  nature  !  With  these  exceptions,  the 
story  is  peaceful  and  uneventfui,  and  even  when 
England  was  not  an  "  untroubled  land,"  in  the 
times  of  the  Civil  War,  the  house  escaped,  though 
a  stronghold  of  Cavalier  principles. 

In  the  absence  of  old  deeds  and  plans,  the 
history  of  the  house  must  be  determined  by  its 
buildings  and  architecture,  and  this  can  fairly 
accurately  be  done. 

Our  County  Historian  Hasted  states  that  Ivo 
de  Haut  owned  the  Mote  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the    Second,  and  it  continued  in  their  family  for 
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over  three  hundred  years,  with  apparently  two 
interregnums.  For  we  know  that  Sir  Thomas 
Cawne  owned  the  Mote  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  His  will,  unfortunately  not  dated,  was 
evidently  written  towards  the 
end  of  that  reign,  and  in  it  he 
leaves  the  property  to  his  son 
Robert.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
built  the  Great  Hall,  and  there- 
fore  occupies  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  the  house.  His 
tomb  is  well  worth  close  exami- 
nation.  His  efhgy  rests  under  a 
fine  decorated  canopy  in  the 
chancel  of  Ightham  Church,  the  window  above 
being  built  in  accordance  with  his  will.  About 
1370,  the  house  seems  to  have  returned  to  the 
Hauts,  and  the  next  owner  of  importance  was 
Richard  Haut,  a  man  of  considerable  influence, 
and  twice  Sheriff  of  the  County,  and  no  doubt  in 
high  favour  at  the  Court  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
with  whom,  indeed,  he  was  connected,  his  mother 
having  been  Matilda  Woodville,  an  aunt  of 
Elizabeth,  Edward's  Queen.  About  this  period, 
the  tower  and  adjacent  rooms  were  probably  added, 
marking  the  second  style  of  architecture  in  the 
house.  Richard  Haut,  however,  came  to  an  untimely 
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end.  He  joined  the  rising  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  was  executed  at  Pontefract.  His 
estates  were  confiscated  by  Richard  the  Third,  and 
were  given  to  Sir  Richard  Brackenbury,  the  well 
known  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Then 
comes  the  second  Interregnum  in  the  Haut  tenure, 
a  very  short  one,  for  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury  only 
possessed  the  estates  for  two  years,  and  after  his 
death  on  Bosworth  field,  the  Mote  was  restored  to 
Edward,  the  son  of  Richard  Haut.  In  1521,  Sir 
Richard  Clement  bought  the  estates.  He  has  left 
an  enduring  mark  on  the  place,  for  he  added  the 
Tudor  woodwork,  and  completed  the  quadrangle 
by  building  the  chapel.  There  is  a  brass  in 
Ightham  Church  recording  his  first  wife's  death, 
a  blank  being  left  for  the  date  of  his  death,  which 
has  never  been  filled  up.  The  next  owner  was  a 
well  known  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  John  Allen, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Christopher, 
who  seems  to  have  got  into  disfavour  in  the 
Elizabethan  days,  as  he  was  denounced  for  keeping 
a  "  Papistical  house,"  but  evidently  he  was  forgiven 
and  left  in  peace.  His  burial  in  March,  1585,  is 
recorded  in  the  Ightham  registers.  In  1591  Sir 
William  Selby  of  Branxton  in  Northumberland, 
bought  the  Mote  and  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew 
also    Sir    William  Selby.      Recumbent  effigies  of 
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them  are  in  Ightham  Church.  Sir  William  Selby 
the  younger,  who  died  in  1638,  married  Dorothy 
Bonham,  the  heroine  of  the  gunpowder  plot 
mentioned  above.  In  various  branches  of  this 
ancient  family,  the  .  Mote  continued  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  when  it  was  bought  in  i88g 
by  the  present  owner. 

The  house  is  situated  in  a  valley  through  which 
a  small  stream  runs,  and  is  probably  the  site  where 
the  local  parliament  or  Witanagemote  used  to 
meet ;  hence  its  name — The  Mote  House.  The 
house  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  varying  in 
depth  from  twelve  to  three  feet,  fed  by  this  little 
stream  which  rises  in  awooded  hillclose  by  and  after 
flowing  through  a  pond  above  and  another  below 
the  house,  meanders  away  through  Shipbourne  and 
Hadlow,  eventually  falling  into  the  Medway  at 
Snoll  Hatch  in  the  Parish  of  East  Peckham.  The 
Mote  is  entered  by  two  stone  bridges  on  the  east 
and  west,  and  by  a  wooden  one  on  the  north. 
After  crossing  the  western  bridge,  the  massive 
Tudor  door  bars  the  way.  This  door  with  linen- 
fold  ornamentation  was  probably  put  up  by  Sir 
Richard  Clement,  who  seems  to  have  especially 
favoured  this  pattern.  In  the  wall  behind  one  of 
the  doors,  there  is  an  opening  through  which  the 
janitor  could  ascertain  the  business  of  any  visitor 
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before  opening  the  gates  to  him — a  necessary 
precaution,  no  doubt,  in  ancient  days.  Inside  the 
CourtA^ard,  the  Great  Hall  faces  one ;  the  Chapel 
and  Clock  Tower  being  on  the  left  hand,  or  north 
side,  and  the  Library  wing  on  the  south. 

The  two  bärge  boards  adjoining  the  Hall 
should  be  noticed.  The  Hall  is  a  noble  room, 
381  feet  high,  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  lighted 

by  two  Windows. 
One  of  two  lights 
nearthefireplace 
is  of  special  in- 
terest  architec- 
turally,  as  it  is 
coeval  with  the 
Hall  about 

1340.  The  other 
window    of    five 

Window  lookirvg  dowrx.  ^ig^ts,    enriched 

irvto  Great   Hall  (Recent/y cCLscovered'j  with  Royal  arms 
iqfvtf\an\    Mote  i     1      1 

'^  '  and    badges,     is 

of    later    date,     and    probably    added    when     the 

fireplace  was  built.    Quite  recently  a  small  window 

looking  down  on  the    Hall    from    a    passage    was 

discovered  by  the  owner.      It  is  similar  to  one  at 

Penshurst  and  Yaldham  Manor.     Near  this  window 

is   a   piece   of  armour  givea  by    the    late   General 
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Luard,  evidently  belonging  to  a  Roundhead,  the 
Story  being  that  some  Cromwellian  was  courting  a 
lady  at  the  Mote,  and  her  father,  a  strong  Royalist, 
shot  at  the  suitor,  killing  his  horse,  which  feil  into 
the  Mote,  in  consequence  of  which  the  unfortunate 
rider  was  drowned. 

Very  little  has  been  done  to  the  roof,  the 
beams  of  which  are  in  excellent  condition.  The 
stone  arch  is  unusual,  and  another  example  of 
this  can  been  seen  at  Mayfield,  in  Sussex.  The 
figure  supporting  this  arch,  and  also  the  finials 
supporting  the  wooden  arches  at  either  end  of 
hall,  are  curious  specimens  of  mediseval  work. 
The  hall  was  formerly  entered  directly  from  the 
courtyard,  by  the  contemporary  door,  adorned  on 
either  side  by  two  heads,  now  much  worn  ;  but  a 
small  portion  has  been  shut  off,  so  that  entrance 
is  now  made  into  a  small  hall  before  entering  the 
Great  Hall. 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  Crypt,  a  small 
Chamber  with  stone  vaulting,  lighted  by  a  two- 
light  decorated  window.  This  is  now  a  beer  cellar, 
and  has  an  oak  door  again  with  linen  fold  pattern 
also  ornamented  appropriately  with  the  spiggots  of 
beer  barreis. 

Directly  above  this,  and  approached  by  a 
Jacobean  staircase,   is    the    old    Chapel,    now     a 
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Ghapel  '      '-     -m.^ 
Igfttfianrv/^otel    ^r 

bedroom,  which  Sir  Richard  Clement  devoted  to 
secular  purposes  when  he  built  his  Tudor  Chapel, 
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either  finding  the  old  one  too  small,  or  wishing  to 
complete  the  quadrangle.  Above  the  Chapel 
bedroom  is  a  room  of  similar  size  in  which  the 
roof  timbers  of  the  old  Chapel  still  exist.  This 
room  has  been  restored  to  use  within  the  last  few 
months.  In  each  of  these  rooms  there  is  a  stone 
fire-place.  In  the  lovver  room  is  a  fine  stone 
doorway  of  the  period,   and  near  it,  in   the    wall, 

a  "  squint  "  with  cinque 
foil  moulding,  opening 
into  the  Oriel  Room  or 
Solar.  This  room,where 
the  ladies  retired  from 
the  Dining  Hall,  was 
the  principal  sitting 
room,  and  through  this 
opening  they  could  hear 
prayers    and    see    into 

'  Squirvt  lato  Oriel  ßoonv  ^^^^  Chapel.  This  room, 

^rorrv  irvtenors^oid  CKapef   go  named  from  its  oriel 
^Kowirx^  rrxoufain^.  ,^,ndow,  has  a  massive 

open  timber  roof,  and  is  now  given  up  as  a  museum 
to  old  German  furniture  formerly  belonging  to 
Johann  Bernhard  Basedow,  a  great  Educationalist, 
and  an  ancestor  of  Professor  Max  Müller. 

Leading  from  here  is  the  Priest's  room  adjoin- 
ing  the    Chapel,  and  through    an    oak    grille,  the 
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chaplain  could  see  his  congregation  assembling. 
The  Chapel  is  38  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  and 
contains  all  the  original  oak  pews,  the  pulpit  and 
screen  ;    the   other    iittings   are    recent    additions. 

The  Waggon  roof 
is  decorated  with 
various  Royal 
badges  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and 
Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon,  such  as  the 
portcullis,  the  red 
rose,  the  pome- 
granate,  sheaf  of 
arrows,fleur  de  lys, 
the  Castle  of  Cas- 
tille.  Thefrequent 
use  of  the  pome- 
granate,  the  badge 
of   Catherine,  evi- 


Deeoratcd  Wiadow 

irv   Dia.irvg  Hall 
Igfvmam.   [Vlote. 


dently  shews  that  the  Chapel  was  built  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Chapel  at  one 
time  was  entirely  panelled,  but  it  was  stripped,  and 
the  panelling  distributed  about  the  house.  Recently 
some  has  been  restored  to  the  east  end.  On  the 
left  of  the  altar  is  a  door  which  leads  into  a  small 
closet,    the    past    use  of    which  is   obscure.     This 
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also  communicated  with  another  room.  From 
the  Chapel,  the  Drawing  Room  is  reached,  shut  off 
by  an  oak  door  in  two  folds  with  an  old  lock.      In 

this  room  the  fire- 


place  immediately 
attracts  attention. 
In  the  centre  are 
the  arms  of  Sir 
WilHam  Selby,im- 
paling  Bonham, 
which  enables  a 
date  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  the 
First  to  be  assign- 
edto  it.  The 

.iL     ii^     :[.,      ::^.,         walls     are 

S'auiat  i'nto  old  Chapel  hung  with  a 

.._: — —        /~ron\  Oriel    lcoon\,  ° 

lghtKam/[vlotc.  very      early 

Chinese   paper,   hand  painted,   about  Charles  the 

Second's    time.     The  frieze,  with  here  and  there 

the  Saracen's  head,  the  Selby   crest,  is  of  carved 

oak. 

A  window  of  the  late  Jacobean  style  has  been 

inserted   at   the  north   end  of  the  room,  giving  a 

pleasing  vista  of  the  Bowling  Green,  Scotch  Firs, 

and  Terrace  Walk.      On  the  other  side,  this  room 

is  approached  by  a  long  passage  entirely  pänelled 
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with  linen  fold  panelling.  It  is  lighted  by  a 
three-light  window,  containing  the  arms  of  Sir 
Richard  Clement  and  his  first  wife,  who  was  a 
Catesby,  in  stained  glass.  The  staircase  to  the 
Tower  opens  out  from  this  passage.  There  is  one 
room  in  the  tower  with  a  large  stone  fireplace, 
which  has  been  corbelled  out  over  the  Courtyard. 

From  the  top  of  the  tower,  a  good  idea  may 
be  had  of  the  different  roofs  and  chimneys,  the 
latter  all  varying  very  much  in  style. 

Beneath  the  Drawing  Room  is  the  Billiard 
Room,  fitted  up  as  such  by  the  present  owner. 
Before  this,  it  had  been  used  as  a  wood  shed, 
never  having  been  adapted  for  domestic  use.  In 
one  Corner  there  are  steps  leading  into  the  Moat. 
The  Library,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
quadrangle,  was  made  by  the  late  owners  out  of 
three  small  rooms,  and  is  now  a  long  room  with 
low  ceiling,  fitted  with  oak  bookcases  projecting 
from  the  wall.  It  has  an  oak  dado  and  two  fire 
places.  Above  one  are  two  portraits  carved  in 
oak,  one  of  Edward  the  Sixth  in  high  relief,  and 
one  of  Shakespeare. 

Almost  every  room  in  the  house  has  some 
distinctive  feature,  whether  oak  beams,  oak  mantel- 
pieces,  coats  of  arms,  &c.  Even  the  kitchen  has 
some  very  early  windows,   and  some  stone  arches, 
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but  if  every  room  were  described  minutely,  this 
account  would  be  much  protracted. 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Dungeon,  which 
is  not  below  the  surface  of  the  Moat,  and  is 
entered  by  a  trapdoor  on  the  tower  staircase.  It 
has  no  windows,  and  the  prisoner  or  fugitive  must 
have  been  in  total  darkness.  It  measures  15  feet  by 
5  feet. 

The  side  of  house  facing  south  has  just  been 
restored  to  somewhat  of  its  former  appearance. 
It  was  an  unsightly  expanse  of  cement,  but  on 
this  being  removed,  the  remains  of  oak  timbers 
have  been  found,  and  the  present  beams  have  been 
modelled  on  them. 

The  buildings  opposite  the  entrance  with 
Tudor  woodwork  were  once  the  stables.  They 
have  been  much  curtailed,  however,  as  they  once 
formed  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  and  the  story 
is  that  there  was  accommodation  for  three  hundred 
horses.  Now  they  are  turned  into  cottages 
and  other  domestic  uses,  but  some  of  the  old 
woodwork  was  removed  to  the  modern  stable,  and 
on  one  pillar  there  is  the  date  161 7,  and  on 
another,  the  arms  of  the  Selby  family. 

The  gardens  to,  are  thoroughly  in  harmony 
with  the  house,  as  they  have  many  fine  trees, 
cedars,   yew   and   beech   hedges ;    the   place    itself 
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being  fringed  with  woods,  hop  gardens  and  nut 
plantations  :  a  truly  Kentish  combination.  The 
Mote  was  once  well  described  as  a  "  haunt  of 
ancient  peace." 

Ightham  Mote  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
interesting  as  well  as  picturesque  of  old-world 
houses.  But  it  must  be  seen  to  be  understood, 
for  words  can  give  no  idea  of  its  creeper-covered 
walls,  its  solemn,  surrounding  moat,  or  its  masses 
of  brilliant  flower  groups,  standing  out  against  the 
deeply  shadowed  archways  and  recesses  of  the 
inner  quadrangle,  whilst  the  adjoining  cottages  are 
in  themselves  a  picture.  How  rarely  have  these 
delicate  but  fascinating  peeps  into  old  English 
life  been  preserved  ;  old  houses  are  pulled  down, 
and  hideous  new  ones  built  in  their  place,  thus 
cruelly  destroying  visions  and  dreams  of  past 
history.  It  is  not  so  here,  and  the  traveller  turns 
away  from  this  idyllic  spot,  feeling  thankful  indeed 
that  its  precincts  have  for  ages  been  so  lovingly  and 
carefully  preserved. 

Ightham  Mote  is  open  every  Friday  from 
three  to  six  o'clock,  at  a  charge  of  sixpence  a  head. 
It  is  six  miles  from  the  towns  of  Sevenoaks  and 
Tonbridge,  and  three-and-half  miles  from  the 
stations  of  Wrotham  and  Hildenborough. 

Ightham     Church     Stands     on     high     ground, 
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surrounded  by  fine  old  trees,  and  commanding 
a  very  extensive  view  of  Kentish  lands  ;  and  its 
interior  is  also  worth  seeing,  for  it  has  some  old 
monuments,  one  of  them  being  dedicated  to  Dame 
Dorothy  Selby,  who  appears  to  have  been 
renowned  for  her  clever  needlework.  This  we 
judge  at  least  by  the  praises  rendered  to  her 
Industries  on  the  marble  tablet  that  records  her 
life. 

"  She  was  a  Dorcas 

Whose  curious  needle  turned  the  abused  stage 

Of  this  lewd  world  into  the  golden  age  ! 

Whose  pen  of  steel  and  silken  ink  enrolled 

The  acts  of  Jonah  in   records  of  gold. 

Whose  art  disclosed  that  plot,  which  had  it  taken, 

Rome  had  triumphed,  and  Britain's  walls  had  shaken. 

The  lines  are  generally  thought  to  refer  to 
the  Guy  Fawke's  "  gunpowder  treason  and  plot," 
for  certain  family  traditionsenclose  this  supposition. 
The  eulogy  of  this  lady  continues  thus  : — 

"  ]n  heart  a  Lydia,  and  in  tongue  a  Hannah, 
In  zeal  a  Ruth,  in  wedlock  a  Susannah, 
Prudently  simple,  providently  wary, 
To  the  World  a  Martha,  and  to  Heaven  a  Mary. 

"  Fairlawne  "  is  another  very  beautiful  place 
within  a  short  distance  of  Sevenoaks.  The  house, 
as  you  approach  the  park  gates,  surrounded  by  its 
extensive  lawns,  is  quite  a  picture  in  itself  ;  but  as 
you    look    into     its    monuments    in     Shipbourne 
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church,  and  enquire  into  its  long  past,  you  find 
much  to  interest  you  historically  in  this  most 
lovely  spot. 

For  many  years  Fairlawne    belonged  to    ttie 


FAIRLAWNE 


Vane  family.  Sir  Harry  Vane  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  in  1662,  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions.  His  ghost  is  still  supposed  to  walk  in 
the  haunted  avenue  on  the  I4th  of  June,  the 
day    of    his  execution. 

The  unfortunate  Sir  Harry  paces  the  yew  walk 
with  his  head  under  his  arms.  There  could  not  be 
a  more  fitting  framework  for  this  terrible  legend. 
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A  long,  dark,  massive  row  of  immense  yews, 
several  deep  on  each  side,  through  which  only 
faint  rays  of  the  brightest  moonlight  can  shine, 
threading  their  rays  through  the  darkest  and  most 
weird  shadows.  Indeed,  every  portion  of  this 
delightful  desmene  is  in  keeping  with  the  far  past, 
making  it  live  again  ;  and  yet  to-day,  whilst   the 
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old  traditions  have  been  kept  and  the  old  walls 
remain  as  they  have  stood  for  many  a  long  year, 
every  improvement,  comfort,  and  possible  luxury 
is  to  be  found  within  its  precincts.  The  luxury  of 
the  improved  life  grafted  on  an  ancient  manner. 
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Sweet  flowers  and  gay  parterres  enliven  the 
lawns  with  their  background  of  solemn  woods, 
while,  in  the  springtime  gorgeous  masses  of  rhodo- 
dendrons  and  azalias  of  nearly  every  tint  afford  a 
feast  for  the  eyes,  and  complete  the  scene  of 
enchantment. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Shipbourne,  a  charming  village  near  the  gates. 
His  body  was  brought  here  by  his  daughter  the 
day  after  he  was  beheaded. 

Fairlawne  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Cazalet,  to 
whose  family  it  has  belonged  for  some  time. 

Yes,  the  beauty  of  Kent  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  of  such  exquisite  corners,  hidden 
very  often  from  the  ordinary  traveller,  but  a 
source  of  great  enjoyment  to  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  residents  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  historic  scenes. 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 


THE  origin  of  this  town  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  ancient  one  ;  for  it  dates  back  to 
the  reign  of  King  Mercia  in  the  eighth 
Century;  its  name  having  a  natural  connection 
with  the  river  on  which  it  was  built.  The  Medway 
seems  to  have  been  a  midway  stream,  dividing  the 
dioceses  and  making  a  boundary  of  defence 
between  the  districts. 

The  origin  of  the  bridge  is  described  thus,  by 
a  very  quaint  old  writer  : — 

"  Of  the  bridge,  I  find  no  beginning,  but  I 
suspect  that  it  rose  by  the  Archbishops,  who  were 
owners  of  the  Palace,  and  also  the  town  and 
church."  After  giving  a  long  and  very  laboured 
description  of  the  streams  here  from  "  Tysehyrst," 
"  Eredge,"  "  Waterdown,"  and  other  places,  he 
winds  up  most  appropriately  and  with  some 
naivete  by  saying,  "  I  may  better  pass  over  the 
rest  with  silence,  because  they  may  with  more 
pleasure  be  seen  than  read  here."  A  very  good 
hint  for  the  typographical  writer!      And  now  that 
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ten  centuries  later  we  may  at  any  moment  start 
from  the  Marble  Arch  in  our  motor,  and  within 
two  hours  find  ourselves  revelling  in  the  beauties 
that  Surround  Maidstone,  and  the  historic  interest 
of  her  ancient  town,  we  have  no  excuse  for  burying 
ourselves  in  musty  pages  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
ever  fascinating  reality. 

We    now    know  Maidstone    as    the  centre  of 
most  luxuriant    hop  gardens,  which  alas  !  at  this 
moment  are  crippled  and  hampered  by  the  cruel 
rivalry    from  foreign   lands,  which  is  so  unneces- 
sarily  destroying  one  of  our  best  industries,  and 
quite  one  of  our  most  beautiful  crops,  surpassing 
even     the    vine    in    lovehness    and     rieh    graceful 
foliage.  Miles  of  these  beautiful  hop  fields  studded 
everywhere    with    the    picturesque  groups  of  oast 
houses,  may  be  seen  in  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,  in  August  and  September,  loaded  with  the 
unique  flower  or  berry, — which  hangs  in  festoons 
and  garlands  from  the  long  poles.       It  is  true  that 
a    devastating   wind    or  heavy  rain,   dash  for  the 
time  their  elegant  beauty  ;  but  it  is  marvellous  to 
see  how  rapidly  they  revive  again   when  the  sun 
once    more    shines    upon    them,     and    throws    its 
refining  power    across    their   drooping   leaves  and 
blossoms. 

Very  pretty  boating  trips  can  be  taken  on  the 
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Medway,  as  it  meanders  through  the  meadows  and 
parks  of  Kent. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Maidstone 
was  rather  a  warlike  centre  ;  ten  thousand  troops 
were  marched  into  the  town  under  Sir  John 
Magney  ;  but  bravely  resisted  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  Hned  the  streets  with  two  thousand  men,  and 
fought  desperately  for  some  time,  being  finally 
overcome  by  the  fresh  arrival  of  another  body  of 
Parliamentary  troops.  The  slaughter  was  very 
great,  and  the  defeat  complete.  But  in  all  those 
civil  wars,  no  instance  of  bravery  equalled  this 
story  of  Kentish  men. 

It  is  difhcult  to  realize  now  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt's  rebellion  broke  out  here,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  executed  on  Hay  Hill  (near  Berkeley 
Square),  that  some  gentlemen  of  good  standing  in 
the  county  were  hanged  in  the  street  of  Maidstone  ; 
and  that  a  number  of  virtuous  persons,  both  men 
and  women,  were  burnt  to  death,  because  they 
held  the  Protestant  religion,  in  King's  Mead. 
What  a  different  country  has  ours  become  since 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  light  and  the  inculcation  of 
higher  principles  ;  at  this  time  her  darkness  and 
ignorance  were  at  their  very  extreme,  through  the 
lack  of  truest  teaching, — the  love  of  God,  and 
love  to  one  another. 
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After  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Maidstone 
became  very  prosperous  through  the  export  and 
Import  of  merchandise,  by  means  of  her  navigable 
river ;  and  also  her  manufacture  of  Hnen  thread. 
Later  on  the  hops  were  introduced,  and  then 
paper,  corn,  and  other  mills  were  built. 

While  we  annually  grieve  over  the  lack  of  ice 
for  skating  in  Southern  England,  we  cannot  but 
read  with  some  wonderment  of  Maidstone's  frozen 
floods,  which  covered  the  fields  for  many  miles 
with  "vast  sheets  of  ice;"  and  the  eventful  flaw, 
which  brought  down  the  river  great  blocks  of  ice, 
thus  threatening  with  destruction  the  bridge  and 
its  surroundings. 

The  church  is  a  very  handsome  structure  with 
an  embattled  tower.  It  had  a  tower  eighty  feet 
high,  but  this  was  destroyed  by  lightning  more 
than  a  Century  ago.  Bishop  Courtenay's  burial 
place  under  the  chancel,  while  the  family  of 
Woodbilles,  Sir  John  Astley,  and  other  persons  of 
note  connected  with  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
have  their  monuments  here.  The  Priory,  Faith's 
Chapel,  Almshouses,  the  Grammar  School,  Poor 
House,  and  Shire  Hall  are  all  mentioned  in 
different  records  of  the  town,  besides  the  Corn 
Market,  Butter  Market,  and  a  large  stone  mansion 
called  Earl's  Place. 
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The  Moat  House,  Allington  Castle,  and 
Park  House  were  all  important  mansions  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  A  royal  reception  of  Volun- 
teers  was  held  here  in  1799,  when  Lord  Romney 
was  the  host,  and  not  only  the  King  and  Queen, 
but  members  of  their  family,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Officers  of  State,  honoured  the  county  of 
Kent  with  their  presence  for  a  grand  review.  It 
was  reckoned  that  six  thousand  persons  were 
present  on  this  occasion  at  the  Mote,  a  pavillion 
of  free  stone  being  built  and  erected  in  the  Park 
to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

At  Holling,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  had  a 
Palace.  Birling  was  a  seat  of  the  Nevill  family, 
and  is  so  to-day.  Leybourne's  castellated  mansion 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First, 
whereas  Thomas  Golding's  farm  on  the  same 
estate  was  noted  for  its  crops,  half -an-acre  of  land 
yielding  45  cwt.  of  hops,  and  other  adjoining 
territory  being  proportionately  fruitful. 

Offham  was  a  small  village,  where  on  the 
green  stood  a  Quintin — which  afforded  populär 
Sport  to  all  the  country  side.  It  was  formed  by 
an  upright  post  of  wood  fixed  in  the  ground,  with 
the  Upper  post  rounded  so  as  to  receive  the  socket 
of  a  cross  piece,  one  end  of  which  was  expanded 
like  a  pan,  and  pierced  füll  of  holes  ;  to  the  other 
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end  was  attached  a  bag  of  sand  which  swung 
round  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  it  was 
Struck.  This  game  appears  now  to  be  quite  out 
of  date,  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  much  in  vogue. 
Jack  Straw,  whose  "Castle"  meets  our  eye  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  came  from  this  village,  and 
held  a  certain  amount  of  notoriety,  and  that  of  a 
very  unenviable  kind,  from  his  incendiary  pro- 
clivities,  in  the  reign   of  Richard  the  Second. 

East  and  West  Mailing  are  well  known,  not 
only  as  covering  large  areas  of  ground  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  also  as  being  the  original 
centre  of  clerical  power  in  England ;  for  the 
Archbishop's  Palace  was  here,  and  although  it  has 
disappeared  from  its  ancient  site,  the  beautiful  old 
Abbey  still  Stands  in  its  own  grounds,  a  very 
imposing,  though  partially  ruined  fabric.  A 
mansion  is  attached  to  it,  which  does  not  by  any 
means  diminish  its  picturesque  dignity.  Stone 
coffins,  rings  and  trinkets  have  been  found  beneath 
these  walls. 

Evidently  some  important  Roman  villa  once 
existed  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood ;  for 
Roman  urns,  tiles  and  vessels,  besides  "  vast 
numbers  of  bones  of  men  and  horses  "  have  been 
found  buried.  In  this  very  peaceful  spot,  we  find 
that  in  141 8,  Henry  the  Fifth  gave  orders  that  no 
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less  than  7,000  cannon  balls  should  be  made  from 
the  stone,  commonly  called  "  Kentish  rag,"  which 
was  dug  out  of  the  Maidstone  quarries.  So  that 
at  one  time  Kent  was  the  source  of  supply  of  both 
guns  and  ammunition.  For,  as  we  have  already 
Seen,  the  iron  furnaces  of  Lamberhurst  and  Frant 
were  used  on  a  very  large  scale  for  making  cannon, 
while  here  we  find  a  busy  mart  for  balls. 

In  the  fine  old  Church,  until  comparatively 
recently,  the  payments  for  marriage,  burial  and 
baptism,  were,  to  our  newer  ideas,  a  v^ery  moderate 
amount.  A  marriage  fee  was  is.  6d.,  a  burial  8d., 
and  a  baptism  4d.  ;  whereas  the  tax  on  a  cow  in 
milk  was  id.,  a  pig  |d.,  herb  gardens  id.,  and  so 
on  endlessly  through  the  details  of  farm  stock. 

In  1730  many  remarkable  discoveries  were 
made  and  exhibited  from  small  barrows  Under- 
ground made  in  solid  chalk,  and  known  as  Danes 
Banks.  These  relics  consisted  not  only  of  spears, 
arrows,  knives  and  shields,  but  also  of  jewellery, 
consisting  of  beautifully  chased  and  elaborate 
Ornaments,  such  as  a  iibula  of  silver  faced  with 
gold,  a  Star  set  with  garnets,  a  gold  clasp,  a  gold 
pin  on  a  chain,  amethyst  beads,  garnet  pendants, 
and  buckles  of  all  kinds,  to  which  were  sometimes 
attached  chains,  and  a  beautiful  silver  ball. 

Mailing    Abbey    is   interesting  from  its  great 
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age.  The  town  was  given  first  to  Burbricus,  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  by  King  Edmund,  the  brother 
of  Athelstane.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  later 
the  Abbey  was  built,  its  name  signifying  Meale 
from  "  ploughed  landes,"  and  ing  down  in  a  low 
place. 

For  all  these  centuries,  from  the  date  of  logo, 
when  Bishop  Gundulph  occupied  and  endowed  it, 
it  has  been  treasured  and  carefully  kept  in  repair 
as  one  of  our  oldest  historical  monuments.  It 
once  suffered  from  fire,  but  was  again  restored. 

In  1775  Sir  John  Honeywood  rebuilt  the 
Abbey  House  and  occupied  it.  But  the  well- 
preserved  ruins  of  the  Abbey  itself  are  ornamented 
with  sculptures  of  heads,  animals,  etc.,  of  Norman 
times,  and  many  quaint  relics  have  been  discovered 
buried    in    the  grounds. 

Leeds  Castle,  standing  in  its  remarkable 
Position  on  three  small  Islands,  surrounded  by  its 
great  moat,  is  a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  grey 
with  age,  having  a  background  of  beeches  and 
oaks  ;  while  its  massive,  impregnable  walls  teil  a 
story  of  many  centuries.  For,  in  the  Eleventh 
Century,  Leeds  was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  seven 
"  chief  Castles,"  and  was  a  great  fortress  where 
more  than  once  distinguished  prisoners  were  con- 
fined  ;  and  where,  in  the  times  of  civil  and  petty 
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warfare,  it  was  garrisoned  not  only  by  the  men  of 
the  estate,  but  by  the  military,  who  bravely  de- 
fended  its  inmates.  It  was  by  the  Orders  of 
William  the  Conqueror  that  the  Castle  was  built 
as  a  defence  to  hi.s  dominions ;  and  for  live 
centuries  it  continued  to  be  royal  property.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  St.  Leger,  then 
to  the  family  of  Colepeppers,  and  afterwards  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax.  The  unfortunate  Duchess  of 
Gloucester  was  imprisoned  here  on  account  of  her 
various  offences,  two  of  which  were  "  heresy  and 
treason  ;"  while  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  several 
hundred  prisoners  were  confined  within  these 
spacious  walls. 

Drawbridges  used  to  connect  the  Islands  ;  and 
to  this  day  the  curfew  bell  rings  out  from  the 
ancient  tower.  Not  only  history,  but  nature  in 
all  her  beautifying  powers,  have  set  their  stamp  on 
this  noble  estate. 

Some  of  the  struggles  for  possession  of  this 
Castle  are  worth  recording.  Henry  the  First  gave 
it  to  his  daughter  Maud  ;  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
forcibly  entered  and  held  the  fortress  ;  Stephen 
wrested  it  from  him  after  much  fighting.  Edward 
the  Second  gave  it  to  Bartholomew  Badelsmere, 
who  in  a  short  time  lost  favour  with  the  king,  and 
forfeited    both    his    Castle   and    his  life.     Thomas 
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Colepepper  had  the  custody  now  of  the  whole 
estate  ;  but  through  his  disloyalty  and  inhospitality 
to  his  Queen,  to  whom  he  refused  admittance  on 
her  journey  to  Canterbury,  when  she  demanded 
a  night's  shelter.  Colepepper  was  hung,  and 
Badelsmere's  family  were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  Treasures  and  ammunition  were 
seized  ;  and  eventually  Badelsmere  was  beheaded. 
We  can  hardly  reaUze  in  these  peaceful  days  that 
Leeds  Castle  was  in  bygone  days  such  a  centre  of 
almost  continual  strife  and  bloodshed.  One  old 
writer  remarks,  "  This  matter  withal  requireth 
more  wordes  for  the  manifestation  thereof  than  I 
may  now  affoorde."  This  Statement  is  far  more 
true  to-day  ;  and  we  can  but  stand  and  look  and 
wonder  at  the  strength  and  venerable  dignity  of 
these  great  silent  walls,  with  their  towers,  turrets, 
and  massive  gates  ;  their  moat  and  drawbridges, 
with  their  splendid  surroundings  of  park,  water 
and  wood. 
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ROCHESTER  is  a  town  of  many  histories. 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king,  erected  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  in  597.  This  is 
almost  our  first  notice  of  her  early  times  ;  but  in 
676  a  Danish  invasion  of  the  country  took  place, 
and  some  of  the  hottest  battles  between  Danes 
and  Saxons  were  fought  here.  Many  times  the 
Danes  appear  to  have  visited  the  city  and  beseiged 
it,  ravaged  it,  and  perpetrated  inhuman  cruelties 
on  the  inhabitants,  who  resisted  with  their  utmost 
strength.  In  986  all  the  lands  were  laid  waste, 
and  twelve  years  later  the  city  was  pillaged  to  the 
uttermost,  because  all  the  inhabitants,  having 
resisted  previously  to  their  last  extremity,  had 
fled.  We  read  in  the  Doomsday  Book  that  the 
"  City  of  Rochester,  in  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  Confessor,  was  worth  one  hundred  Shillings, 
and  the  like  when  Bishop  Odo  received  it  (from 
Wüliarn    the    Conqueror).      Now   it   is  worth  ^20^ 
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yet  he  who  held  it  paid  ;^40."  Besides  devastating 
wars  the  city  suffered  severely  from  more  than 
one  great  fire.  Henry  the  Sixth  granted  great 
liberty  and  privileges  of  different  kinds  to  the 
Citizens,  especially  in  relation  to  commerce,  use  of 
her  waterways,  an  annual  fair,  and  the  payment  of 
certain  tolls  from  strangers,  whilst  they  were 
exempted  from  all  tolls  themselves. 

During  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  the  Castle  was 
attacked  and  the  prisoners  held  in  its  dungeons 
were  set  free.  Lord  Cobham  became  its  governor 
in  1413,  and  held  this  position  for  sixty  years. 

But  after  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  the 
Castle  became  neglected,  and  it  has  since  held 
a  comparatively  unimportant  position,  and  has 
lapsed  now  into  a  more  or  less  ruined  state.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  James  the  First  that  it  was 
dismantled.  The  walls  and  colurans  are  of 
abnormal  strength  and  thickness,  composed  of 
Kentish  rag  stone,  and  cemented  by  mortar  made 
of  sea  Shells. 

The  Cathedral  has  passed  through  different 
phases,  not  only  of  religious  worship,  but  also 
of  actual  destruction  and  reconstruction.  The 
carvings  over  and  around  the  west  doorway  are 
exceedingly  beautiful.  In  fact,  the  richness  of 
decoration    here    is    almost    unique.     Two   of   the 
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pillars  were  wrought  into  statues,  whole  length,  of 
Henry  the  First,  and  his  Queen  Matilda.  Evan- 
gelists,  Apostles,  and  Angels,  are  all  represented 
on  the  transom.  The  exquisitely  slender  shafts, 
pillars  and  columns  are  composed  of  Petworth 
marble.  The  entry  of  Noah  into  the  Ark  is 
depicted  on  the  Gothic  screen  in  the  transept. 
The  small  tiles  in  geometrical  forms  which  adorn 
the  S.  William  Chapel,  are  very  interesting.  The 
Bishops  Gundulph,  Laurence  de  St.  Martin, 
Gilbert  de  Glanville  Lowe,  all  have  their  monu- 
ments  here. 

In  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  word 
"  Christian  "  is  engraven  or  sculptured  on  the  fönt 
in  Saxon  letters. 

Rochester  sets  us  a  good  example  in  the 
sternly  restrictive  notices  that  are  placed  on  its 
most  ancient  Tavern,  for  we  read  that  "  After  the 
Sonne's  goinge  down "  no  man  was  allowed  to 
"  haunt  the  Taverne  to  go  to  ale,"  but  when  they 
"  desyre  to  drinke  "  they  are  to  do  it  under  the 
inspection  of  "  the  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,"  and 
none  of  them  may  be  "  debator,  nor  very  lowde  of 
his  tongue,  nor  of  other  misrule,  or  of  other  evil 
governance." 

Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  visit  the  mansion  of 
Richard   Watts,  who    lies  buried   here.      On   one 
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occasion  of  her  departure  the  host  apologized  for 
the  smallness  and  inconvenience  of  his  residence, 
whereupon  the  Queen  repUed  in  one  word : — 
"  Satis,"  and  from  that  time  the  house  bore  this 
name.  Mr.  Watts  finally  presented  "  Satis  "  to 
the  town  to  be  used  as  Almshouses  for  the  poor. 
He  had  an  objection  to  lawyers,  and  forbid  their 
ever  entering  his  hostelry ;  the  reason  of  this 
decision  being  that  once  when  abroad  he  had  sent 
for  a  representative  of  the  law  to  make  his  will 
for  him,  and  alas  !  this  deep  designer,  he  found  on 
his  recovery,  had  made  it  out  in  his  own  favour  ! 

The  Bridge,  we  are  told,  was  built  with 
"  marvellous  skill," — so  say  the  old  records,  and 
that  King  Edward  the  Second,  and  Edward  the 
Third,  took  a  personal  interest  in  its  condition, 
and  gave  special  Orders  for  its  repairs. 

The  Town  Hall  and  Clock  House  date  back 
about  four  hundred  years.  They  are  adorned  with 
historic  portraits,  William  the  Third,  and  Queen 
Anne  being  included  amongst  them. 

Chatham  is,  as  we  all  know,  quite  a  centre  of 
military  training  now,  but  one  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  noted  for  its  Dockyard  and  Arsenal,  where 
we  are  told  that  "  prodigious  quantities  of  equip- 
ment  for  war"  were  stored.  Great  quantities  of 
human   remains  were   found  at   one  time   in  this 
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vicinity,  as  well  as  spears,  arrows,  and  coins,  and 
in  1779  a  remarkable  building  was  discovered  only 
four  or  five  inches  below  the  surface,  the  walls  of 
which  were  frescoed  in  red,  green  and  blue 
patterns,  with  strips  broad  and  narrow.  Athenian 
coins  and  Roman  tiles  and  vessels  also  appeared. 

Charing  is  a  very  interesting  old  village  where 
at  one  time  an  Archiepiscopal  Palace  stood.  It  is 
curious  that  the  importance  of  this  place  should 
have  so  entirely  vanished  during  the  centuries,  but 
it  was  most  evidently  intended  to  be  quite  a  centre 
of  ecclesiastical  power.  When  the  Abbey  became 
dismantled,  its  cross  was  carried  to  London,  and 
with  some  ceremony  was  placed  in  a  position 
which  was  eventually  occupied  by  the  statue  of 
Charles  the  First.  Charing  is  a  corruption  of 
Cherringes^  which  again  represents  the  occupation 
of  Cherrying,  or  gathering  the  fruit  from  the 
orchards  for  sale  at  the  markets.  One  hundred 
years  ago  the  Hall  of  the  Palace  was  converted 
into  a  barn,  and  other  uses  were  made  of  its 
immediate  precincts.  But  the  Church  remains  an 
interesting  monument  in  its  well  preserved  tower, 
to  which  various  histories  attach  themselves ; 
though  sad  tales  of  ignorance  and  extravagance 
shew  only  too  plainly  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of 
these  early  centres  of  darkness  rather  than  light. 
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COBHAM  is  one  of  the  historic  seats  of 
England,  famous  in  the  annals  of  English 
life,  and  beautiful  to  this  day  with  its  vast 
extent  of  woods  and  parks,  centred  by  a  mansion 
which  has  held  so  important  a  place  in  English 
life  and  story. 

Sir  John  Cobham  built  the  bridge  and  founded 
the  College  adjoining  the  old  churchyard  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  After  some  time  this  building 
was  partially  erased  and  a  new  College  erected 
which  was  intended  to  "  benefit  the  poor  for  all 
times." 

His  daughter,  Joan  de  la  Pole  (afterwards 
Lady  Cobham),  was  married  five  times.  The 
estate  passed  to  Lodowick  Stewart,  'Duke  of  Lenox, 
about  James  the  First's  reign.  The  Hall  is 
approached  by  a  very  handsome  Tudor  gate.  The 
architecture  here  is  a  mixture  of  Tudor,  Eliz- 
abethan  and  later  periods  of  the  Stewarts. 
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When  we  enter  the  house  we  are  Struck  by 
the  magnificence  of  the  Picture  Gallery,  which  is 
136  feet  in  length,  by  24  feet  wide.  Here  there  is 
a  very  fine  collection  of  pictures,  landscapes,  and 
portraits,  some  Venetian,  and  some  from  the 
Netherlands.  The  Titian  paintings  are  certainly 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  collection. 
The  Park  is  very  large,  being  seven  miles  in 
circumference,  and  comprises  2,950  acres  of  land. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  that  the 
College  was  dissolved,  but  it  became  the  residence 
of  twenty-four  "  indigent  persons,"  who  were 
thereby  provided  with  a  comfortable  home  with  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  and  a  small  monetary 
privilege  as  well, 

The  Church  is  noted  for  its  celebrated  brasses 
which  illustrate  the  dress  and  armour  used  between 
the  dates  of  1320  and  1529.  Both  Turkish  and 
Italian  days  are  shown  in  the  building  of  the 
mansion,  and  especially  in  its  decoration,  Grey 
veined  marble  pilasters  in  Imitation  of  Sienna 
marble  and  columns  with  bases  and  capitals  of 
Roman  marble.  There  is  a  fine  painting  over  one 
of  the  chimney  pieces  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
son  of  Charles  the  First.  The  alabaster  vases  on 
pedestals,  too,  are  well  worth  seeing.  Queen 
Elizabeth    spent    some   time  here   in    1587.     The 
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masters  represented  in  the  Gallery  are  Titian,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Salvator  Rosa  and  many  others. 

The  Mausoleum  with  its  chapel  is  a  remarkable 
building ;  it  contains  sixteen  recesses,  and  the 
Windows  are  of  stained  glass  surrounded  by  Broco- 
tello  marble. 

The  first  Lord  Cobham  was  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Baronet.  The  Earl  of  Darnley  is  now 
the  owner  of  this  fine  estate.  Darnley  was  the 
minor  title  of  the  Duke  of  Lenox.  The  first  Earl 
of  Darnley  died  in  1666, the  next  Earl  in  1728.  The 
woods  and  timber  of  this  Park  are  of  great  age  and 
size ;  some  of  the  oaks  being  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  The  famous  group  of  chest- 
nut  trees,  called  the  "  four  sisters,"  Stands  in 
the  Grove,  not  far  from  the  Hall.  This  is  thirty- 
two  feet  in  circumference.  The  Deer  Park  is 
noted,  the  venison  being  considered  particularly 
fine. 

The  Cobham  family  passed  through  perilous 
times  and  themselves  suffered  severely,  especially 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when  Henry 
Brooke,  Lord  Cobham,  was  attainted  and  obliged 
to  forfeit  this  manor  to  the  Crown,  from  which 
time  we  find  no  mention  of  the  estate  ;  it  was 
eventually  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox  in  the 
tenth  yearof  James  the  First's  reign.     From  that 
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time  it  has  descended  in  the  same  line  of  owner- 
ship  to  the  present  possessor,  the  Earl  of  Darnley. 

Raynehurst  and  Tymberwood  are  two  of  the 
interesting  old  manors  in  this  parish.  Sir  Peter 
Manwood  possessed  them  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  they  are  spoken  of  as  places  of  importance 
about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Denton,  too,  Merston  and  Shorne  were 
described  by  writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  as 
particularly  interesting  on  account  of  their  varied 
and  picturesque  beauties.  So  important  was  the 
Position  of  Shorne  Mill  considered  that  large 
batteries  were  placed  there,  mounting  twenty-four 
pound  guns  for  the  defence  of  the  river. 

But  who  can  wander  through  this  noble  park, 
or  thread  the  lanes  and  woods  of  Cobham  and  its 
vicinity  without  recollecting  the  days  of  Dickens, 
whose  never-dying  name  is  so  constantly  before  us 
as  one  of  the  greatest  expounders  of  human  life  in 
its  many  vicissitudes — joy  and  sorrow,  poverty  and 
wealth  ?  Whether  in  the  crowded  city  or  the 
peaceful  cottage,  he  paints  his  pictures  with  an 
absolutely  truthful  colouring,  painfuUy  graphic  at 
times,  but  even  erring  (if  erring  at  all)  on  the  side 
of  realistic  truth. 

Yes  !  here  is  Gad's  Hill !  where  he  attained 
his  boyish  wish  and  became  its  owner,  entertaining 
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with  his  own  frank  hospitality  innumerable  friends 
of  the  literary  world.  Here  he  wrote  his  valued 
books,  and  here  he  spent  his  last  days,  ending  his 
hfe  in  the  midst  of  work !  leaving  us  an  almost 
unparalled  example  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
His  descriptions  of  this  part  of  the  country  make 
him  Hve  again  in  his  writings,  as  we  see  his  various 
haunts,  so  very  faithfully  portrayed  in  his  clever 
books.  Here  is  the  "  Leather  Bottle,"  where 
Pickwick  disported  himself,  and  Tracy  Tupman 
found  a  place  of  retirement  for  a  time.  This 
delightful  old  inn  still  harbours  relics  of  the 
immortal  Dickens,  and  has  a  room  dedicated  to 
this  purpose,  for  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  the 
traveller. 

Gad's  Hill  itself,  situated  as  it  is  near  the  old 
Coaching  road,  was  in  the  days  of  the  highwayman 
a  marked  haunt  of  robberies,  and  violent  scenes  of 
plunder.  The  marauders  appear  to  have  found 
its  Position  a  convenient  one  for  their  nefarious 
doings,  in  those  days  when  lawlessness  prevailed 
and  even  the  scions  of  nobility  were  given  to  "  life 
by  the  road,"  in  some  cases  setting  a  premium  on 
wholesale  and  desperate  acts  of  robbery  and  even 
murder. 

The  "Sir  John  Falstaff"  inn  is  another  inter- 
esting  spot  here.      Dickens  called  it  "  a  little  rustic 
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alehouse,"  but  he  described  its  surroundings  more 
than  once  with  a  glowing  pen. 

The  Thames  in  the  distance,  the  Medway  to 
the  right,  and  the  interesting  old  town  of  Rochester 
close  at  hand.  He  knew  how  to  make  this  old- 
world  corner  live  again ;  and  for  this  reason, 
apart  from  the  charms  of  scenery,  and  the  vener- 
able  histories  of  Cobham  itself,  it  is  interesting 
to-day  to  visit  this  neighbourhood. 

Mereworth  Castle  is  another  very  interesting 
old  mansion,  and  is  like  a  picture  set  in  a  framework 
of  woods,  which  hanging  on  gentle  slopes,  and 
sinking  again  into  long  deep  dells,  give  the  effect  of 
endless  shade,  and  most  varied  sunlight  alternation 
of  colour.  The  Castle  itself  is  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture,  and  was  described  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Horace  Walpole  150  years  ago,  as  of  "  Palladian 
taste,  taken  from  the  Villa  del  Capra,  by  Vicenza, 
but  on  a  large  scale — having  a  background  of 
wood  which  forms  all  Albano  landscape,  with  an 
octagon  temple,  and  a  triumphal  arch,  clipped 
hedges  and  a  pyramid,  a  grotto  and  a  greenhoase." 
Thus  Horace  Walpole  commented  on  the  beauties 
of  his  contemporary's  residence.  But  as  the  years 
have  passed  on  and  the  venerable  hands  of  time 
have  adorned  the  noble  halls  of  Mereworth  with  its 
traces  of  moss  and  verdure  ;  and  have  added  foliage 
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to  the  areas  of  wood  and  garden  on  every  side,  we 
should  find  a  present  day  writer,  who  ventured  to 
describe  the  Castle  and  its  surroundings,  giving  a 
very  different  account  of  this  fascinating  place — 
one  of  the  most  important  seats  in  Kent — the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Falmouth. 

Mereworth  gave  its  name  to  an  ancient  family 
of  which  Sir  William  de  Mereworth  was  with 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  at  the  siege  of  Ascalon. 

Mereworth  Castle  was  erected  by  the  late 
Mildmay  Fane,  eighth  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  It 
had  a  fine  hall  and  is  illuminated  by  a  "  dorne  and 
cupola,"  so  wrote  an  authority  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

In  Edward  the  Second's  time  it  was  garrisoned 
and  utilized  as  a  fortress.  The  Mereworth  family 
owned  the  crusading  decorations  which  were  of 
great  value. 

On  the  road  from  Cobham  we  pass  through 
the  interesting  old  towns  of  Oifham  and  Addington. 
In  a  place  called  the  Warren  near  the  church  there 
are  several  large  stones  about  seventeen  in  number; 
originally  there  must  have  been  twenty  of  these 
stones  to  complete  the  oval  form  which  is  still 
deliniated.  These  stones  are  of  the  same  con- 
sistency  as  those  of  Stonehenge  and  arranged  in 
much  the  same   form,   but  near  them  we  read  of 
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another  heap  of  similar  stones  tumbled  inwards, 
heaped  on  one  another ;  it  therefore  seems  as 
though  the  Warren  were  of  the  same  character  as 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Stonehenge.  A  curious  motto 
or  date  has  been  noted  on  the  tower  steeple  of 
Addington  ;  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  and 
in  1403  these  lines  appear  to  have  been  written. 

"  In  fourteen  hundred  and  none, 

Here  was  neither  stick  nor  stone  ; 
In  fourteen  hundred  and  three, 

The  goodly  building  which  you  see." 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 


MERE  we  are  lost  in  a  veritable  maze  of 
thought !  For  how  many  beautiful 
gardens  rise  up  before  our  vision ! 
Each  one  manifesting  its  own  charms,  its  idiosyn- 
crasies,  its  charms  of  scent  and  colour,  its  mark 
stamped  not  only  by  the  rieh  palette  of  Nature's 
creating  touch,  but  also  of  the  friendly  hands  that 
made  it,  and  the  minds  that  designed  it ;  the 
hearts  too  that  loved  each  plant  and  flower,  and 
bestowed  the  care  perhaps  of  a  lifetime  on 
perfecting  its  gay  parterres,  its  background  of 
wood,  and  yew,  and  its  beautiful  wilderness 
tangles  where  every  shrub  and  blossom  may  in 
peaceful  serenity  find  their  füllest  liberty.  What 
a  study  we  have  here  !  To  those  who  are  permitted 
the  privilege  of  knowing  some  of  these  gardens 
there  can  never  be  a  dull  hour ;  for  an  hour  spent 
in  one  herbaceous  border  alone  is  prolific  in 
thought  and  fancy.      How  the  flowers  seem  to  glow 
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and  exult  in  their  rieh  profusion,  topping  and  over- 
topping  one  another,  shining  and' out-shining  in 
their  fragrant  masses  of  bloom,  the  treasured 
beauties  near  them. 

Reader  !  Be  kind  to  your  garden.  It  will 
repay  you  abundantly  for  every  precious  moment 
bestowed  on  its  welfare.  No  diligence  or  loving 
thoughts  will  be  lost  here. 

I  know  one  lovely  Spot,  which  for  many  a  long 
year  was  watched  over  and  carefully  tended  by 
one  who  is  now  herseif  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise. 
As  I  wandered  with  her  through  the  lawns,  and 
paths  bordered  with  every  variety  of  plant  and 
flower,  it  was  delightful  to  watch  her  tender  pride 
in  each  bright  colour  growth,  as  she  stooped 
over  it. 

"  These  are  my  friends,"  she  would  often  say 
to  me,  "  such  a  joy  and  comfort,  such  a  delight. 
They  seem  to  speak  to  me."  And  no  wonder ; 
for  apart  from  their  sweet  beauty,  each  one  had  a 
history.  Different  friends  had  given  seeds  and 
cuttings  ;  sent  them  from  abroad,  or  brought  them 
with  loving  care  from  some  mountain  side  or 
Valley,  in  a  distant  land.  With  each  flower,  apart 
from  its  beauty  -there  seemed  to  be  associated 
some  fragrant  memory,  some  very  tender  delight, 
which    provided    infinite    pleasure    to    the    gentle 
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guardian  of  this  little  Eden.  Roses  were  massed  in 
tangles  climbing  over  arches,  nestling  in  Clusters, 
by  the  red  brick  wall,  or  tumbling  one  upon  the 
other  in  füllest  profusion,  of  every  shade  of  colour, 
from  the  boldest,  deepest  reds  to  a  peculiarly 
tender  ("  modest,"  as  she  used  to  say)  shade  of 
pink  ;  while  again  in  their  immediate  proximity 
were  real  masses  of  purest  white  roses  again,  all 
roses.  Borders  of  soft  grey  lavender,  very  bushy 
and  luxuriant,  ran  dow^n  a  little  curving  path  with 
steep  slopes,  and  here  and  there  two  steps  ;  and 
then  the  peonies,  and  hollyhocks,  the  gladioli  and 
gorgeous  poppies,  the  autumnal  and  spring  flowers 
all  vied  with  each  other  each  in  their  season.  It 
certainly  was  a  world  of  delight ;  and  as  the 
owner  of  these  plots  of  beauty  w^andered  through 
her  "  territory  of  peace,"  as  she  sometimes  called 
it,  the  birds  would  follow  her,  chirping  eagerly  for 
recognition,  and  often  settling  on  herh  ands  and 
Shoulders,  seemed  to  caress  and  woo  the  friend 
who  loved  them.  She  used  to  talk  to  them  very 
gently  in  sweet,  kind  words.  VVhen  she  died  they 
hovered  at  her  Windows,  and  seemed  to  search  for 
her  in  her  favourite  haunts.  But  she  had  gone 
into  the  Eternal  Land.  They  could  not  see  her  ; 
and  they  seemed  sorely  to  miss  her  presence,  and 
her  gentle  voice  calling  them. 
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It  is  very  interesting  to  find  in  so  many  of 
these  most  beautiful  gardens  that  the  wild  flowers 
are  encouraged  as  much  as  the  more  delicate  and 
rarer  kinds.  The  old  red  brick  walls  form  a 
fascinating  background  to  the  creepers  of  varied 
class  and  colour.  The  crimson  rambler  decorating 
trellis  arches,  falling  and  hanging  in  richest  pro- 
fusion  amidst  its  sprays  of  greenery  look  well 
against  the  ivied  screen  of  brickwork.  And  some 
of  these  walls  are  very  ancient ;  they  often  teil 
their  silent  tale  of  historic  interest  by  some  half- 
hidden  date,  or  tell-tale  mullion,  supporting  a 
style  of  building  which  we  know  by  its  architecture 
belongs  to  a  certain  period.  The  yews,  in  their 
giant  shapes,  and  stiff  lines  of  growth,  speak  of 
pilgrim  journeys  to  and  from  Canterbury,  Charing 
and  other  famous  resorts.  All  through  these 
counties  we  find  ourselves  within  touch  of  gardens, 
no  two  alike,  all  so  varied,  so  profuse  in  blossom 
and  foliage,  that  they  form  a  field  of  most  fascin- 
ating study.  The  time  slips  away  as  we  pass 
through  these  wealths  of  colour,  and  watch  the 
peaceful  brook  or  river  meandering  through  the 
pleasure  grounds,  perhaps  watering  the  fine  old 
tree  roots,  and  refreshing  the  soll  of  these  ever 
fertile  Valleys. 

Kate  Greenaway  loved  her  garden,  and  wrote 
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to  Ruskin  touching  and  pathetic  letters  of 
description  telling  him  of  her  plants  in  all  their 
liberty  of  tangled  wilderness,  while  her  gardener 
almost  wept  at  their  rank  untidiness. 

But  it  is  in  the  untidiness  of  a  garden  very 
often  that  the  charm  lies.  In  the  old  garden 
close  by  the  Lakes  of  Coma  and  Bellagio  and 
Mennagiore  we  realise  this  truth  to  the  füll ;  and  in 
England  where  we  find  the  neatly  trimmed  borders 
and  luxuriant  parterres,  leading  on  to  a  tangled 
undergrowth,  in  many  of  the  Kentish  and  Sussex 
homesteads,  we  find  that  the  one  helps  us  to 
appreciate  the  other.  Thus  nature  shews  her 
skill  in  carrying  out  her  own  wild  scheme  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  helps,  sustains,  and 
perfects  the  carefully  tended  colour  plots.  So  it 
is  in  variety  that  we  are  satisfied ;  and  that  our 
multifold  tastes  can  be  indulged  to  the  füll. 

Flowers  in  themselves  are  a  key  to  so  much 
that  is  beautiful.  They  open  a  door  truly  to  an 
unseen  realm  ;  and  often  bring  rieh  comfort  to 
those  that  are  afflicted. 

Walking  through  a  hospital  one  day,  I  was 
asked  to  notice  one  of  the  patients,  a  handsome, 
noble  looking  old  man  who  lay  perfectly  prostrate, 
with  his  eyes  closed. 

"  He  is  not  asleep,"  said  the  nurse. 
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So  I  handed  him  some  flowers  from  a  basket 
that  I  was  carrying  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
radiant  look  on  his  face,  and  the  words  that  feil 
from  his  lips. 

"  I  thank  Thee,  my  Heavenly  Father,"  he  said, 
"  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  these  beautiful 
flowers."  Turning  to  me,  he  continued,  "  they 
remind  me  of  Immanuel's  Land.  When  I  was  a 
little  lad,  my  mother  used  to  teach  me  about  the 
flowers.  She  took  me  round  the  garden,  and 
taught  me  many  things.  It  was  near  the  Lakes 
in  Westmoreland.  Oh  !  Mother's  garden  !  I  have 
thought  of  it  all  my  life.  And  soon  I  shall  be 
with  her  in  the  Glory-land." 

The  memory  of  that  hospital  bed  is  a 
fragrant  one  ;  and  another  memory  comes  to  me. 
A  General  Ofhcer  of  the  British  Army  in  India, 
who  had  seen  good  Service,  and  bore  a  distinguished 
name,  having  held  for  some  time  an  important 
appointment  in  England,  upright,  strong,  and 
striking  in  his  military  bearing,  announced  one 
evening  to  the  surprise  of  his  family,  that  he  was 
tired,  and  must  rest.  A  short  time  afterwards  it 
was  found  that  he  had  undressed  and  laid  down  in 
his  bed. 

Slightly  wandering  in  mind  apparently,  he 
gave  utterance  to  these  sentences  : — 
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"  Flowers  !  I  never  saw  such  flowers  !  The 
gates  of  glory  are  open,  and  they  are  shining 
through  !  and  the  music  !  It  is  a  song  of  victory  !  " 
Thus  he  spoke  at  intervals,  tili  his  voice  became 
weaker,  and  with  a  smile  of  unspeakable  delight, 
and  a  military  salute,  as  though  he  recognised  his 
King  and  Lord,  he  passed  into  Eternity. 

The  Student  of  the  Book  of  Nature,  especially 
when  the  pages  of  that  Book  are  illuminated  by 
Heavenly  Sunshine,  can  never  have  a  dull  or 
empty  moment ;  for  should  all  other  pleasures 
fall,  this  Book  can  never  close.  It  is  always  ready 
and  open  to  our  use ;  and  the  more  deeply  we  go 
into  its  study,  the  more  is  our  interest  aroused. 
When  the  mind  is  tired,  here  can  be  found  a 
fountain  of  enjoyment,  which  in  itself,  brings 
recreation  and  rest. 

A  gardener  who  has  taught  me  many 
interesting  lessons,  and  whose  mind  is  so  füll  of 
horticultural  lore,  that  one  only  laments  the  im- 
possibility  of  oftener  being  able  to  draw  upon  its 
Stores,  has  said  sometimes  that  we  deal  very  mis- 
takenly  with  our  flowers.  We  consider  that  this 
plant  should  be  treated  like  that  one,  and  so  on  ; 
without  studying  their  idiosyncracies,  and  the 
strong  differences  that  exist  between  them. 

The    Jessamine,    he   says,    has    a    peculiarity 
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which  is  common  to  a  large  majority  of  the  human 
race — it  likes  society.  Side  by  side  in  his  beautiful 
flower  garden,  there  grow  two  of  these  delightful 
plants.  One  performs  its  work  of  blossoming, 
lasts  a  short  time,  and  is  very  moderate  in  growth. 
By  the  same  wall  blooms  another,  three  or  four 
times  its  size,  branching  over  in  great  showy  sprays, 
and  reaching  up  continually,  as  its  tiny  climbers 
find  Support ;  while  its  season  of  bloom  is  quite 
abnormal,  more  than  doubling  the  time  enjoyed 
by  the  other — in  fact  reaching  far  on  into  the 
Autumn.  What  is  the  difference  ?  Look  at  the 
roots  !  The  first  Jessamine  plant  dwells  in 
solitude.  It  is  planted  in  a  neatly  weeded  little 
plot,  and  has  a  few  inches  of  soll  to  itself.  The 
other  is  rooted  in  a  crowd  of  other  little  bulbs  and 
plants  :  and  there  it  is  happy.  In  rieh  luxuriance 
it  dazzles  our  eye,  with  its  profuseness  of  blossom  ; 
and  life  is  evidently  worth  living  to  it,  for  it  will 
not  die. 

The  mushroom  grows  out  of  decay, 
The  willow  lives  by  water  ;  its  graceful  boughs 
droop  in  their  rieh  plenty  ;   and  its  silent,  fountain- 
like  beauty  teils  you  that  it  is  satisfied. 

The  elm  and  beech  have  their  favourite  soils  ; 
and  the  conifer  glories  in  a  strata  of  sand  with 
gravel,  which  would  distress  and  cripple  any  other 
tree. 
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The  rose  loves  a  rieh,  strong  soll,  and  comes 
to  perfection  there  ;  while  the  heather  blooms  on 
the  rugged  mountain  side,  and  mantles  the  rocks 
with  her  crimson  purple  robe. 

Thus  we  might  wander  through  nature's  paths 
ad  infinitum,  learning  at  every  step  fresh  lessons 
of  deHghtful  interest. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Hanbury,  in  his  wonder- 
ful  Mediterranean  landscape,  always  had  the  joy 
of  his  six  hundred  acres  of  flower  garden  to  study 
as  a  brilUant  foreground  of  colour  ;  and  here, 
indeed,  was  an  infinite  variety,  for  he  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  acclimatizing  plants. 

Our  EngUsh  flowers  of  every  different  season 
grew  here  in  delightful  harmony,  and  contem- 
poraneously.  The  spring  tulip  consorted  with 
autumn  dahUas,  and  the  liyacinth,  or  primroses, 
grew  Shoulder  to  Shoulder  with  our  poppies  and 
peonies.  There  were  no  divisions  in  this  happy 
family,  while  plants  from  the  most  distant  lands 
seemed  to  dw^ell  in  brotherhood  with  our  homely 
sweet  Williams,  wallflowers  and  jonquils. 

Most  fully  Sir  Robert  entered  into  and 
appreciated  the  wondrous  beauties  that  surrounded 
him  in  his  Earthiy  Paradise,  beside  that  bluest  of 
blue  seas,  with  its  shore  of  golden  sand  ;  and  a 
great  privilege  it  was  to  walk  with  him  there,  and 
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gather  from  his  ups  even  a  few  fragments  of  his 
teaching.  For  like  many  another  clever  man  who 
has  made  his  mark  in  the  world,  he  was  not  only 
a  Student,  but  always  ready  and  willing  to  import 
his  knowledge  to  an  appreciative  friend.  His 
death  left  a  great  blank  in  the  horticultural  world, 
but  his  gardens  near  Guildford  are  a  valuable 
legacy  from  him,  and  not  only  a  reminder  of  one 
whose  generous  kindness  was  a  joy  to  many,  but 
in  themselves  a  volume  of  Instruction  on  this  most 
fascinating  of  studies. 

Kent  and  Sussex  reveal  to  us  all  thepossibilities 
of  variety  in  the  garden  world. 

In  165g  certain  writers  who  appear  to  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  topographical  study  of 
the  county  of  Kent,  give  us  many  details  of  the 
soil  and  its  suitability  for  different  crops.  The 
rocky  soil  of  Maidstone  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
spoken  of  as  particularly  adapted  to  fruit  of 
"  different  kinds  ;"  apples  and  cherries  are  specially 
named.  The  hop  fields,  of  course,  are  much 
noticed  and  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
filberts  should  be  planted  amongst  the  hops  which 
brings  them  "  very  soon  to  perfection."  They 
then  grow,  w^e  are  told,  with  great  luxuriance,  and 
a  curious  description  is  given  of  the  agricultural 
arrangement  in  these  words  : — 
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"  It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  plant  hops, 
apples,  cherries  and  filberts  all  together,  eight 
hundred  hop  hüls,  two  hundred  filberts  and  forty 
apple  and  cherry  trees  per  acre.  The  hops  stand 
about  twelve,  and  the  filberts  about  thirty  years 
by  which  time  the  apples  and  cherries  require  the 
whole  land." 

It  seems  as  though  these  chronicles  would 
never  end  !  but  with  the  Gardens  we  must  say 
farewell  to  our  readers  ! 
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